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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE two important facts in the political history of 

the last week in England have been the rejection 
of Mr. Parnell’s bill, by a vote of 297 to 202, and tke 
prorogation of Parliament until November 11. The 
debate on the Land bill was not as spirited as was 
anticipated, although Mr. Parnell made a very effect- 
ive speech in its support. The rejection was a fore- 
gone conclusion in view of the positions which both 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Hartington had taken ; the 
latter is showing quite as strong an antagonism to 
Irish hopes of immediate relief as the former. 
There are growing evidences that the Government 
means to renew the policy of coercion during the 
coming season. Evictions are already very ru- 
merous, and must multiply as the winter months 
pass. Every effort is being made by Mr. Parneii 
and other Irish leaders to hold the people in check 
and to repress all disorder. Upon their success 
depends largely the success of any immediate 





scheme of Home Rule. A revival of disorder will be 
certain to alienate many of the Liberals who are now 
acting with the Irish. On the other hand, a revival 
of coercion will strain to the utmost the existing re- 
lations between the Tories and the Liberal- Unionists. 
It is to be noted as one of the best indications of the 
real advance of Irish sentiment that the Irish party, 
instead of confining themselves to obstruction or to 
resistance, have fallen in line with Mr. Gladstone’s 
purpose, and are to make a systematic appeal to the 
intelligence of the English voters. They propose, 
through pamphlets, addresses, and other methods of 
communication, to lay their cause before the English 
electors, believing, as Mr. Gladstone believes, that 
the democracy of England will be with them when it 
understands the question at issue. A victory ob- 
tained by such methods would mean much more than 
a victory in the House of Commons ; it would meana 
permanent conversion and committal of the English 
people to the policy of allowing the Irish to govern 
Ireland. 


The action of Russia in Bulgaria recalls the divis- 
ion of Poland, and if it were not for the attitude of 
the other great Powers there is no doubt but that 
the arbitrary and tyrannical methods which charac- 
terized that atrocious piece of selfishness would be 
repeated in the Balkan principality. The Russian 
Government cannot understand the rapid growth of 
the Bulgarian people. Having awakened and stimu- 
lated the instinct for freedom by liberating Bulgaria 
from the rule of the Mussulman, the Russian court is 
enraged because Bulgaria does not willingly put on, 
in the name of the Tsar, the chains which it once 
wore in the name of the Sultan. Bulgaria is not 
ungrateful to Russia for the opportunity of becoming 
a nation, but gratitude does not take the form of 
absolute submission. The growth of this people in 
the last few years in sobriety of judgment, self-con- 
trol, and power of self-government, has been remark- 
able. It commands to day the respect of the whole 
world, but it is utterly incomprehensible to the Great 
Power at St. Petersburg. The Russian journals are 
full of denunciations of what they call Bulgarian 
ingratitude. They are utterly unable to comprehend 
the position as it is seen from Western Europe. The 
whole country remains enthusiastically faithful to 
Prince Alexander, and its determination to be a free 
nation is clearly expressed in this outpouring of loy- 
alty to the man who represented national independ- 
ence in his own person and career. Moreover, it is 
clear now, even to the Bulgarians, that the motive of 
the Russians in delivering them from Turkey was a 
purely selfish one, so purely selfish as to absolve 
them finally and forever from obligations which they 
would otherwise gladly have recognized. 





Germany continues to furnish new evidence of the 
commercial spirit which is fast taking possession of 
the Government and of the people. The former is 
about to establish a transatlantic bank, with branches 
in foreign countries, so that Germany may do her 
own banking without the mediation of England, upon 
whose bankers German commerce has hitherto been 
obliged to depend. In order to become independent 
of England, German merchants in foreign countries 
must be able to draw directly upon German banking 
houses at home, and this end is to be secured by the 
establishment of a great bank at home, with branches 
in all parts of the world. The bank is to be started 
with a capital of $15,000,000, which is eventually to 
be doubled. The plan on which it is to be managed, 
so far as practical direction is concerned, has not 
yet been made public. 





Following out the same line of policy, the German 
Empire has subsidized two lines of steamers to East- 
ern Asia and Australia, and the sailing of the first 
steamer from Bremerhaven was made the occasion of 
az. extensive celebration, attended by many mem- 
bers of the Federal Oouncil and of the leading 





Chambersof Commerce. These steamers will keep up 
a fortnightly communication between Germany, Suez, 
and Aden, and there will be branch lines from 
Trieste to Brindisi and Alexandria, which will bring 
passengers and mails to be transshipped to Eastern 
Asia and Australia. Another line will run to Japan 
from Hong Kong. The voyages are so arranged as 
to compete favorably in point of time with the Eng- 
lish lines. Another project looking to the commer- 
cial development of the Empire is the establishment 
of three great canals connecting the Baltic with the 
North Sea, the River Spree with the Oder, and the 
River Ems with the Rhine. ‘The first will make it 
possible for German ironclads to cross directly from 
Keil to the Atlantic Ocean, and will be paid for by 
the Empire. The other canals, which will have branch 
canals opening up various parts of the country, will 
serve the important purpose of bringing German coal 
to the northern seaports. 


The recent premature and unsuccessfal rising in 
Spain shows that the secret societies which have 
their ramifications through the entire army have not 
lost their influence, and that similar outbreaks may 
occur at almost any time if due occasion is afforded. 
Unfortunately for Spain, the army has interfered in 
politics for a good many years past, and its leading 
officers have found an easy road open to public life 
from their army positions. Nothing makes a more 
dangerous combination than a military position with 
political opportunities and ambitions. The army, 
having discovered its power, and being filled with 
men ambitious of political distinction, has been and 
is a hotbed of intrigue. The career of General Prim 
remains a shining and alluring vision before every 
Spanish military leader. 





Into the controversy which has arisen between Mr. 
Herbert Welsh, of the Indian Rights Association, and 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Mr. Atkins, we 
do not propose to enter. The controversy is largely 
concerning questions of fact, and, in our judgment, 
questions of fact cannot be determined by a news- 
paper controversy. Only one question of principle 
appears to be involved ; namely, whether the Indian 
Agents should be allowed to appoint their own clerks 
or whether the clerks should be appointed for them 
at Washington. The present Administration has 
gone back to the former method, a method once 
tried, proved unsuccessful, and abandoned. The 
only defense for it is that it is necessary to keep 
a watch over the Agent by one who is independ- 
ent of him. So far as we can judge, some of the 
most efficient and capable men in the service have 
been removed to make place for others who are cer- 
tainly no better. But we do not forget that while, on 
the one hand, party interest is concerned in securing 
such displacements, party interest is also concerned 
in resisting them and in making political capital out 
of them. Two facts which are measurably self-evi- 
dent are attested and confirmed by experience under 
the present Administration : one, that no method can 
be discovered of furnishing rations to thousands of 
pauperized Indians that is not prolific of corruption 
to the Government as well as of degradation to its 
beneficiaries ; the other, that as long as there is an 
Indian service, it depends far more on the persons 
who administer it than on the party in power. Out 
of ail this controversy the one fact which emerges 
with perfect clearness is, that the men appointed to 
administer in the Indian service should be selected 
for their capacity to bring the reservation system to 
an end, and that the best men for this purpose are 
those to be found in the army. 


What effect the nomination of Henry George to the 
mayoralty of New York City may have on the elec- 
tion it is impossible to foretell, but it is evident that 
the nomination is no joke. A large constituency 
of workingmen fall of a very genuine enthusiasm 
stand behind Mr. George. Their platform, whether 
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wise or not, is, at all events, a platform of principle, 
and is explicit. It demands the abolition of corporate 
control of the railroad and telegraph, the abolition 
of all class distinctions in the jary system, the sub- 
stitution of direct employment for contract in public 
work, the abolition of taxes on buildings and improve- 
ments, and their transfer to the land itself, so that a 
stimulus shall be given by taxation to public im- 
provements, not a burden laid upon them ; and a call 
is made on all citizens who desire honest government 
to join in this effort to secure it. It must farther be 
said that the workingmen have shown an admira- 
ble spirit in the way in which they have taken 
hold of this matter. The chairman of their com- 
mittee is to be paid his usual wages, three dollars 
and a half a day, for his services ; the workers at the 
polls will all be volunteers ; and if the promise of 
present arrangements is carried out, Henry George’s 
canvass will be remarkably free from extravagance 
and corruption. As we have heretofore said, in our 
judgment the proper course in municipal elections is 
for all honest men, regardless of party, to combine 
in a common effort to redeem the city from corrup- 
tion. It does not now look as though the men of 
wealth and culture in New York City had any earnest 
purpose to take advantage of their opportunity to put 
the administration of the city into honest and capable 
hands, and if they do not, those who desire honest 
government wil: do better to vote for Henry George 
than for any candidate that either Tammany or the 
Republican politicians of this city may put in nomi- 
nation. Mr. George is universally accredited with 
being a thoroughly honest man; his experience on 
the Pacific coast has given him a knowledge of 
municipal rings ; and his peculiar notions respecting 
land ownership can hardly affect municipal ad- 
ministration ; but his executive capacity to deal with 
the affairs of a great city like New Yorkisas yet a 
wholly unknown quantity. 





The New York ‘‘Tribune” recently published the 
following remarkable passage : 

*“ Any reduction in the duty on sugar quickly iessens the 

cost of living for laboring people. So long as the con- 
spiracy which seized the Government of Louisiana by crime, 
and which defrands a majority of the people at every 
election, continues to send Democratic representatives to 
Congress, the ‘ Tribune’ does not consider that they have 
any right to plead protection as a pretext for a duty which 
is contrary to democratic principles.” 
Most people who believe in protection have sup- 
posed that one section of the country has the same 
right to it as avother. Bat, according to the 
“Tribune,” this is a mistake. It is right to levy 
a general tax in order to assist the mine owners and 
manufacturers of Pennsylvenia, but it is wrong to 
levy a general tax in order to assist the sugar planters 
of Louisiana. The State of Pennsylvania has four- 
teen times as much wealth as the State of Louisiana, 
but this does not invalidate Pennsylvania's claim, 
nor give one to Louisiana. We should all be ruined 
if we had free trade with the pauper laborers of 
England and France ; but benefited if we had free 
trade with the slave labor of the West Indies and 
Brazil. All of this is extremely curious ; yet, as a 
revenue reformer, we are inclined to welcome the 
‘** Tribune” as a valuable ally in the work of revenue 
reform. Taxation must be reduced ; we believe all 
students of our condition agree on that. Either we 
must repeal the taxes on whisky and tobacco, or 
repeal those on food and clothing. The right principle 
is certainly to remove those taxes first which rest 
upon the necessities of life, and sugar comes among 
the first of these. The present tax upon sugar is 
seventy-three percent. Last year $50,000,000 were 
collected from it ; $40,000,000 of this sum were paid 
by peo; le almost wholly dependent upon the earn- 
ings of their labor. If all the strikes of the year had 
been successful, the laborers of the couutry would 
not have gained as much as they annually pay in the 
tax upon sugar. We agree with the conclusions of 
the *‘ Tribune ;” the less said about its reasoning the 
better. 





The expedition to Alaska sent out by the New York 
‘‘Times ” is a striking example of American news- 
paper enterprise. This paper very truly asserts that 
Americans know nothing about this northern posses- 
sion, and that the reports made to the Government 
cannot be said to bring any information to the people. 
The first report from its own expedition is full of 
interest. It seems that even from the financial 
s‘andpoint the purchase of Alaska was a wise step. 
Only $7,200,000 were originally paid for the territory. 
Between 1871 and 1883 the Government realized about 





$5,000,000 from a lease of the seal islands and a tax 
upon the furs. The company which obtained this 
lease had a monopoly of the sealskin fur business 
during the period of its marvelous extension, and, of 
course, realized an immense fortune. The other fish- 
eries along the Alaska coast are of great value to our 
Pacific States, and also to the Oanadians of British 
Columbia. The fact that Canada wishes to use our 
fishing grounds in the west, while we wish to use 
hers in the east, will be of aid in bringing about 
reciprocity. The ‘‘Times” reports that the forests 
of Alaska are of still greater importance than its fish- 
eries. Our own forests are gradually being swept 
away, and it is of interest to find that the southern 
portions of Alaska are amply able to furnish us 
with immense supplies of spruce lumber. The report 
also speaks of extensive mineral resources, including 
gold, silver, lead, petroleum, and coal. Under Ras- 
sian administration some of the coal mines were 
worked. The ‘‘ Times” says that it is probable that 
the Pacific slope may yet find in Alaska its chief 
source of fuelsupply. Making all due allowance for 
the enthusiasm of the ‘‘ Times,” the facts brought to 
notice are of considerable importance. During the 
past generation the cost of ocean freight has been 
reduced to one thirty fifth, and the distance from Oal- 
ifornia to Alaska measured by expense is becoming 
less and less. We cannot hope that Alaska will ever 
have a large population, but it may easily become an 
important source of supplies. At the time that we 
paid our seven millions for it, the act was looked upon 
by many as an extravagant gitt to Russia, in return 
for her good-will during our war. But the results justi- 
fy the statesmanship of Seward and Sumner. At the 
time the treaty was being considered, Sumner said : 
‘* We dismiss one other monarch from the continent. 
One by one they have retired—first France, then 
Spain, then France again, and now Russia. The 
present treaty isa visible step in the occupation of 
the whole North American continent.” It is more 
than possible that the possession of Alaska will be of 
influence in bringing about our union with that por- 
tion of our continent which in race, in language, 
and in political institutions is at one with our- 
selves. 





The Chicago ‘‘ Advance” has made an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to divert the attention of the Christian 
churebes from the question of the proper condi 
tions for missionary appointment by a vehement and 
bitter attack upon Andover Seminary as a breeder of 
heresies, and upon its graduates as a brood of here- 
tics. The second of these charges is certainly an- 
swered by ‘‘ A Rejected Manuscript ” which we pub. 
lish in another column, with only this comment: 
that we are unable to comprehend the spirit which 
so maligns a body of Christian ministers as the 
‘* Advance” has done, and then refuses them the 
privilege of defense in its own columns from the 
upjast accusation. Possibly the reason for this 
refusal may be found in the fact that the documents 
farnished by Professor Hincks, and which it could 
not well refuse to publish, had so thoroughly proved 
the falsity of the charge against the Seminary that 
it could not entertain the idea of being twice con- 
victed in the same issue of being a false accuser of 
the brethren. The case in respect to the Andover 
Seminary is, in brief, this: First, a charge by the 
** Advance ” that one of the Andover professors, in a 
lecture to his class, referred to some of the miracles 
of the New Testament with a toss of his head and 
told his students that intelligent Christians long since 
rejected such stories as belonging to the same cate. 
gory as that of Jonah and the whale, which, he 
added, ‘“‘no one believes to-day ;” second, a card 
signed by all the instructors of Andover Seminary 
denying, each for himself, that any professor in this 
institution had 1ade any such utterance or given any 
occasion for any such outrageous slander ; third, a 
statement by Mr. Harrison that he was the authority 
for the original accusation, but could not remember 
to what miracle the professor had referred, for it was 
not to the miracles of the New Testament in general ; 
fourth, a letter of inquiry from one of the faculty at An- 
dover, and areply from Mr. Harrison that the lecturer 
referred to was Professor Hincks, and the lecture was 
given probably in October, 1883, to the middle class ; 
fifth, letters from every member of the middle class 
but one, and a telegram from him, denying the story ; 
sixth, an open dvor of escape for Mr. Harrison, 
charitably provided by Professor Hincks, in the sug- 
gestion that in 1883 the class were studying Weiss's 
‘* Biblical Theology,” and that the doubt respecting 
one of the New Testament miracles, namely, the 
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destruction of the swine, was in the text-book and 
not in the comments of the professor ; seventh and 
finally, a new card from Mr. Harrison that the heret- 
ical ulterance was not made in October, 1883, but in 
January, 1884, and not to the widdle class, but to the 
advanced class. The question just now before the 
public is not whether Andover is teaching sound 
theology, but whether such missionaries as Mr. Hume 
shall be retired from the field because they do not 
accept the twelfth article of the Alden Creed. We 
have no personal knowledge respecting the sound- 
ness of teaching in Andover, any more than in Hart- 
ford or Princeton. But the Ohristian churches will 
certainly require some better evidence to warrant a 
suspicion of unsoundnessthan a report of a witness 
who neither knows just what was said, to whom it 
was said, nor when it was said. Mr. Harrison has 
only himself to blame if his story passes as an idle 
tale, unless he substantiates it by other and betier 
testimony than his own. 





The ‘‘ Congregationalist ” has treated the question 
raised by the division of opinion in the Prudential 
Committee, and the facts reported by The Christian 
Union, in a spirit very different from that manifested 
by the ‘‘ Advance,” and has opened its columns and 
given a hearing to both sides. It publishes this week 
a letter from ‘‘ Fair Play” questioning the statement 
of The Christian Union as to the relative number of 
appointees under the administrations of Dr. Clark 
and Dr. Alden. We have obtained new official 
figures from headquarters, according to which the 
discrepancy is not so great as we had reported it. 
This is owing to the fact that in 1885 fifteen mission- 
aries were sent out, while, misled by the statement in 
the Annual Report that no missionary or assistant 
missionary had entered upon the work in the foreign 
field, we reported none sent ont ; the fifteen sent had 
not entered upon the field, but were on their way 
thither. Our general statement, that there has 
been a serious falling off in the number of mission- 
aries appointed, is, however, clearly sustained by the 
declaration of the Home Secretary in his report of 
1885: ‘*Seldom if ever in the history of the Board 
has there been a year during which so many mission- 
aries have been obliged, on account of ill health 
or other causes, to be away from their fields 
of labor, while during the same [period so 
small a number of new missionaries have been ap- 
pointed and sent out ; nor does the prospect for the 
year to come, so far as it can now be discerned, 
promise any substantial relief.” In the same issue is 
published a note from the Editor of The Christian 
Union respecting the case of Mr. T., and a reply by 
Dr. Webb. We have only to say, in respect to this 
case, that the letters from which Dr. Webb quoted 
were no part of Mr. T.’s application ; that, neverthe- 
less, their substance was given in The Christian Union 
in the article which Dr. Webb has criticised as 
inaccurate ; and that the application itself, sent in 
more than three weeks after the last of the prelimi- 
nary letters from which Dr. Webb has quoted, was 
an absolute and unconditional application for ap- 
pointment as missionary, and not as teacher. We 
have not objected to the Prudential Committee read- 
ing and exercising judgment upon the preliminary 
letters ; we do object to their being quoted as a part 
of Mr. T.’s application. We may add that we are 
not quite so sanguine as Dr. Webb of the good results 
of the beliefs and practices advocated by The Chris- 
tian Union. We think, indeed, if the catholic 
Christianity which we advocate were universally 
advocated, ‘‘ there would be no Committee and no 
American Board left worth either attacking or defend- 
ing,” because there would be no heathen left to whom 
to preach the Gospel. But we hardly think that, if 
the church universal were to believe in and practice 
that Christian union which we represent and defend, 
this millennium condition could be brought about in 
so short a space of time as ‘‘ a score of years.” 





Oar Boston correspondent, in his anticipatory ac- 
count of the financial aspects of the forthcoming report 
of the American Board, appears to have been misied. 
The District Secretary for New York sends us the 
following official statement of the figures: ‘‘ The 
total receipts of the Board for the year were 
$491,438.95; for last year, $508,491.61: a difference of 
$17,052.66. But $14,287.49 of this deficiency was 
occasioned by a falling off of legacies that are con- 
stantly varying and certainly have not been affected 
by the recent discussions. In addition to this, just 
before the books closed last year a very unusual 
donation of $19,000 was received—yiz., that of Dr, 
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OCheever—which ran up the receipts unexpectedly. 
Aside from this donation there has been a decided 
gain over last year, and, even counting it io, the 
falling off in donations from the churches, which 
alone could be affected by the troubles, has been 
simply $2,765.17, a variation that is likely to occur 
at any time.” 





GENERAL NeEws.—Two or three more slight shocks 
have been felt in Charleston the past week. Some 
uneasiness has existed among the more ignorant 
people on account of the reported predictions of 
earthquakes on Wednesday by the self-styled Canadian 
weather-prophet, Wiggins. ——The official returns of 
the Maine election give Bodwell a plurality of 12,714. 
——George M. Bartholomew, President of the Charter 
Oak Life Insurance Company of Hartford, has proved 
a defaulter to a large amount. ——It is affirmed that a 
commercial treaty has been drawn up between Great 
Britain and this country relative to the Oanadian 
fisheries, but the fact is not yet substantiated. —— 
It is asserted that large frauds in prison management 
have been discovered in Ohio.— Justin McCarthy, 
the noted Irish statesman and novelist, has arrived 
in this country. At Rome a quarantine has been 
established against Sardipia on account of the 
cholera.——In Buffalo an interesting labor issue is 
the holding for trial on a charge of conspiracy of 
three members of a cigarmakers’ union who attempted 
to put in force a boycott against non-union cigars. 
—‘‘ General” William Booth, the head of the Eng- 
lish Salvation Army, has arrived here to examine the 
condition of the forces in this country.——Rioting in 
Belfast continues. Rumors of a Fenian plot to burn 
Hull are discredited.——The General Assembly of 
the Knights of Labor in the United States meets at 

tichmond next week. 








THE ISSUE RESTATED. 


EXT week the American Board will meet ut 
Des Moines. It will necessarily consider, 
though it may not determine, the questions raised by 
the facts respecting the recent administration of the 
Home Department, reported in The Christian Union. 
Specifically for the benefit of the Board, generally for 
the benefit of the churches, we in this article sum up 
the case, endeavoring to clear away misapprehension 
and confusion, and to restate clearly the issues in- 
volved. Further to facilitate a comprehensive view of 
the whole case, we transfer to our columns this week 
two articles from the ‘‘ Congregationalist "—one by 
Professor Phelps, the other by Professor Egbert O. 
Smyth. They constitute the ablest presentation of the 
arguments for and against Dr. Alden’s policy which 
we have seen in any of our contemporaries. 

All evangelical scholars agree in holding to the 
doctrine of a final judgment. They believe that 
Christ’s redemptive work will then come to an end; 
that all who have rejected Christ as their Saviour 
will be finally and irrevocably condemned ; that from 
that condemnation there will be no escape, and of it 
no reconsideration ; that it will be absolute and final. 
But there is not, and never has been, any general 
agreement among evangelical scholars as to the state 
between death and the judgment. Respecting the 
conditions of this Intermediate State the Scripture is 
comparatively silent; its revelations, so far as it 
contains any, are hints and intimations, which are 
somewhat enigmatical, and are variously interpreted 
by Biblical scholars. Some Christians hold that there 
is no Intermediate State, that the Day of Judgment 
has already commenced, and that the resurrection of 
the body is the resurrection of a spiritual body at 
dzath ; others, that the Intermediate State is an 
unconscious one to the sleeper, therefore passing 
instantaneously, as a dreamless sleep; others, that it 
is a disembodied, and therefore imperfect, state of 
waiting for the resurrection of the body and the final 
judgment. Some hold that death ends Christ’s 
redemptive work for every man; others, that it is 
ended only at the final judgment, and that it is not 
impossible that in the Intermediate State the Gospel 
may still be made efficacious to the salvation of 
souls, This latter is not a new theology ; it is the 
view of some of the ablest evangelical Biblical 
critics of Germany, France, and England; it is 
maintained on Scriptural grounds by Meyers’s Oom- 
mentary, by Godet’s, by Alford’s. It is not pecul- 
iarly Andover theology ; it is taught as a probable 
opinion by more than one of the most eminent theo- 
logical scholars in England and America. The 
Apostles’ Oreed, the oldest catholic symbol in Ohris- 
tendom, gives an implied sanvtion to this view by the 





declaration, ‘‘He descended into hell.” With the 
exception of this vague statement, the ecumenical 
creeds of Christendom, from the Apostles’ Creed to 
the Oreed of the Evangelical Alliance, are silent 
respecting the Intermediate State. 

This reverent silence respecting the condition of 
the dead between death and the judgment has 
hitherto been maintained by the Congregationalists. 
It is, indeed, said that they have been silent only be- 
cause the question has never been raised, and now, 
since it is raised, it is necessary to speak. But as to 
the silence hitherto maintained there can scarcely be 
a doubt. A few of the creeds of the local churches 
declare in Scriptural language that the dead will be 
judged according to the deeds done in the body, but 
most of them do not contain even this implication 
that the mercy of God is limited to this life. The 
New Congregational Creed is not only silent respecting 
this question, but was made so after due deliberation, 
and by a vote of twenty two to two, and with a full 
realization by all concerned of the significance of that 
silence. Since that creed was published a number of 
men have been installed by ordaining councils in 
various parts of the country, from Boston to the 
Mississippi River. We believe that in no single case 
where this question has been raised has any minister 
been refused ordination merely for maintaining the 
same reserve. Ministers whodo maintain it have 
been installed by substantially the unanimous vote of 
the ordaining council in Quincy and Chicago, IIL, 
Buffalo and Syracuse, N. Y., Washington, D. C., New 
Haven, Conn., Boston, Mass. In each of these cases 
the question was clearly raised, candidly discussed, 
deliberately decided. So far as the Congregational- 
ists can, by any method knownto Congregationalism, 
decide any theological question, they have decided 
that no hypothesis respecting the nature and con- 
ditions of the Intermediate State is any part of the 
evangelical creed. They have put themselves on 
record as being on this subject as catholic as the 
catholic creeds of Christendom. Tbe American Board 
is now asked to take a different position, and to 
refuse to send any one abroad as either missionary or 
lay teacher who does not distinctly avow that the 
mercy of God will employ no resources beyond the 
grave. 

That it may be seen that we are stating this issue 
correctly, we quote the obnoxious opinions of several 
of the rejected candidates in their own words and 
from their own letters : 


Miss ——. ‘‘I have been too long thinking on the views of 
such men as Dr. McKenzie, Dr. Duryea, and Dr. Abbott to 
say, with Dr. Alden, that I was as sure there would be no 
probation after death as I was of the existence of God. 
On the other hand, truth compelled meto say that I am 
tending to the other side in my beliefa, since I do not think 
the Bible forbids that belief. However, this is only my 
opinion, and I do not care to go to Japan to teach my 
opinions, but what the Bible does absolutely teach.’ 

Mr. T. ‘Upon the eschatological question as to whether 
the destiny of all men is decided in this present life, my 
position here was that I do not believe the Bible clearly and 
definitely answers the question, that Ido not regard it as 
belonging integrally to the content of Revelation, and that 
any particular view upon it should be held only as matter 
of opinion, and not as a dogmatic dictum of theology.’’ 

Mr. N. “In regard to this particular matter of a proba- 
tion after death, as before explained, I do believe that it is 
‘Scriptural,’ not as explicitly revealed and enforced, but as 
in harmony with Scripture; ‘important,’ not as being a 
central and fundamental doctrine of Christianity, but be- 
cause it honors Christ in giving completeness to his work. 
. .. I would with special earnestness disclaim the pbrase, 
that to my mind this dogma is ‘a part of the substance of 
the Gospel.’ It is rather a corollary and inference to be 
deduced from the positive teaching of Scripture.’’ 

Mr. M. ‘‘1 am not prepared to affirm that all those are lost 
who do not receive the Gospel in this life. {do not believe 
that the Bible teaches such a doctrine. I do believe that 
the general tenor of the Biblical teaching is that ‘ now is 
the day of salvation,’ and this teaching it is my purpose to 
teach. All I mean with reference to the hypothesis of a 
second probation is that I do not know. Practically, it 
affects neither my belief nor my teaching.”’ 


Dr. Alden has informed the public that, since it is 
objected to, he withdraws from use the wholly anony- 
mous creed which he had been employing as a stand- 
ard of Congregational doctrine ; but the tenet em- 
bodied in that creed, that death ends for every man 
all possibility of redemption, whether redeeming love 
has in this life been offered to him or not, he still 
regards as one of the essentials of the Gospel, and 
its acceptance as one of the requirements for mission- 
ary service. So essential is this tenet regarded by 
the Home Secretary that the Committee have practi- 
cally withdrawn from the field, by refusing to send 
back on the expiration of his furlough, one hon- 
ored missionary, whose capacity is proved by twelve 
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years of successful missionary service, and whose 
oldest associate in tha field bears testimony to the 
value of his service by earnestly praying for his 
return. There is nothing to indicate that his theo- 
logical opinions have undergone any change since his 
original appointment ; but he is a graduate of Ando- 
ver, and he holds, as a probable opinion, that Christ 
will be made known beyond the grave to those who 
have never known him here. This is his sole dis- 
qualification. It is now matter of public knowledge 
that in this policy of exclusion Dr. Alden’s asso- 
ciates in the administration of the Board do not 
unitedly agree with him. A majority of the Pruden- 
tial Committee do; but it is an open secret that the 
venerated President of the Board, the Senior Secretary, 
the Chairman of the Prudential Committee, and 
some of its senior members do not. The public dis- 
cussions have also elicited the significant fact that the 
missionaries in the field do not. It might naturally 
be expected that the same difference of opinion would 
exist abroad as exists at home on this question ; but, 
so far as present testimony indicates, there is a sub- 
stantial unanimity among the missionaries in service 
that differences of opinion respecting the Intermediate 
State are no bar to harmony of co-operation in mis- 
sionary work. Japan is naturally first heard from, 
and the voice of Japan is earnest and substantially 
unanimous. The annual conference of the churches 
in Japan under the care of the American Board has 
sent an official letter to the Japan Circle at Andover 
Seminary promising the graduates of Andover a 
‘‘warm welcome,” and urging them with significant 
words not to be turned back from coming to Japan 
by what man may do. Two of the missionaries of 
the Board in Japan have written, urging in eloquent 
terms that differences of opinion on this subject be 
not allowed to deter the Board from commissioning 
men otherwise worthy. ‘‘ For one,” writes a mis- 
sionary in Japan of now nearly or quite eight years’ 
service there, ‘‘the writer of this article is ready, 
provided the rejected men are in other respects satis- 
factory, to stand shoulder to shoulder with them in 
advancing against a common foe.” The autograph 
indorsement of this article, signed by nine of the 
other thirteen missionaries of the Board in Japan, 
lies now before us. ‘‘ My father,” writes the Rev. 
L. B. Bissell in the ‘‘ Evangelist,” ‘‘has been a mis- 
sionary to India under the American Board for tnirty- 
five years, and may be presumed to have the cause 
at heart quite as much as any; and yet during his 
visit to me last month he deplored greatly the action 
that has turned away nearly a score from entering 
the missionary field. Nay, further, the unanimous 
voice of his mission is in unison with his own, plead- 
ing for more helpers, and regretting the Board’s 
action.” Such are the voices that come back to us 
from the missionary field. On the one hand are 
heathen peoples reaching out their hands to usfor 
help, and Christian missionaries eagerly praying, with 
a deferred hops making the heart sick, for more help- 
ers ; on the other hand are young men of undoubted 
ability, piety, and general evangelical soundness, 
vager to enter this work and consecrate their lives 
to preaching the unsearchable riches of Christ to the 
world that lieth in darkness. And for obstacle, 
what? This only, that these volunteers agree with 
the Holy Catholic Church in maintaining a reverent 
silence respecting the Intermediate State, or some 
of them even go so far as to entertain a hope that 
the grace of God may perhaps find an opportunity 
there which our sloth, our selfishness, or our unholy 
factional strifes have denied to it here. 

It is very clear that the issue thus presented is not 
what some of our contemporaries would have their 
readers believe it to be. It is certainly not an 
attack by Andover on the Board. To represent the 
missionaries of the Board in Japan and those in In- 
dia, twenty two out of the twenty-four members of 
the Congregational Creed Commission, notable repre- 
sentative Congregational Oouncils in Illinois, New 
York, Connecticut, and Massachusetts, the large 
majority of the Congregational clergymen of Boston, 
and certainly a large minority, if not an absolute 
majority, of the Congregational churches throughout 
the Union, as conspiring to establish a new standard 
of orthodoxy for the purpose of aiding Andover 
Seminary in a purely local and largely personal con- 
troversy, makes too great a draught on the credulity 
of the American public. There might be some reason 
for saying that the enemies of Andover under its 
new administration are attempting to use the Board 
as a weapon of attack upon that venerable institu- 
tion of learning. But if this were true, as we hope 
it is not, it would not be pertinent. ‘he American 
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Board has nothing to do with attack or defense. It 
is not organized for combat ; it is not a warrior. It 
is intrusted by the churches with the duty of carry- 
ing the Gospel to the heathen ; and it has simply to 
determine what that Gospel is, and in what wav it 
can most efficiently be carried to pagan lands. Nor 
does the theological issue involve Universalism, or 
any approach to Universalism. He who thus states 
the issue comes dangerously near subjecting himself 
to Mr. Gladstone’s courteous but scathing paragraph : 
‘* By reason of what they think (most erroneously) it 
would produce, they habitually describe it as being 
that which they know it not to be. . . . It is a prac- 
tice analogous to hitting foul in pugilism, or using 
weapons io war which are prohibited by the laws of 
war. Itconstitut.s a proof of the weakness in argu- 
ment of a cause, driven to supply by prohibited 
means its poverty in legitimate resources.” The 
doctrine that Jesus Christ may be preached in another 
life to those who have never heard of him in this has 
no remote kinship to the doctrine that Jesus Christ 
will certainly effectually save all men in another life, 
whether they have rejected him inthis orno. The 
theological question is a perfectly simple one ; noth- 
ing will be gained in the end by obscuring or mia- 
stating it. That question is simply this: Shall we 
refuse to ordain as a preacher of the Gospel one other- 
wise competent because he holds that those who die 
without the knowledge of Christ on earth may have 
ab opportunity to know him and accept him in the 
Intermediate State? The authors of the Creed Com- 
mission, the Congregational Councils of Quincy, 
Chicago, Buffalo, Syracuse, Washington, New Haven, 
Somerviile, and Boston, the venerated President of 
the Board, the Senior Secretary, the President of the 
Prudential Committee, say, No! The Home Secretary 
and a majority of the Prudertial Committee say, Yes! 
What do the Congregational churches say ? 


These are the last words The Christian Union can 
utter on this subject before the mee.ing of the Board 
at Des Moines. From the Christian churches to 
whom we have thus far add-essed ourselves we turn 
to the members of that honored missionary organiza- 
tion. 

Brethren and fathers! What shall the meocting at 
Des Moines be? It will bs easy to cry, Peace! peace ! 
when there is no peace, and allow the rift to grow 
wider and deeper because we had not the courage to 
heed and the wisdom to heal it. Jt will be easier to 
broaden and deepen it by importing iuto the discus- 
sion there a spirit of wrath and bitterness, to convert 
the missionary platform into ao arena, Christian 
brethren into warring factions, and the discussion of 
a great problem into a party strife, in which one side 
will get a ‘‘ glorious victory ” aud the other will be 
‘* thoroughly whipped,” but by which, whoever gets 
the ‘‘ victory” and whoever is ‘‘ whipped,” Christ 
will be wounded in the house of his friends. If what 
we may call the Liberals have a majori'y, they have 
only to retire Secretary Aldea or Dr. Webb or Dr. 
Thompson, and to resolvethat the New Congrega- 
tional Creed is a sufficient standard of orthodoxy, in 
order to alienate irretrievably some of the most 
earnest, faithful, and consecrated friends of the 
Board and of the cause which it represents. If what 
we way call the Conservatives have a majority, they 
have only to retire from the Committee Professor 
Smyth cr Mr. Hardy, and to resolve that the issues 
of eternity are determined for all men in this life, in 
order to alienate other friends as earnest, faithful, 
and consecrated. We do not believe that either will 
be done. We donot believe that either a timid con- 
servatism, which dares not look a great question 
fairly in the face, or a bitter factionalism, which 
can only wrangle, but never discuss, will prevail 
at this meeting of an organization which has 
been eminent in the pastfor its commingled courage 
and catholicity. We believe that it will meet 
the issue before it in the spirit of Dr. Hopkins’s 
address, a report of which we print in another 
column ; that, however its members may differ with 
one another, they will agree that “it is of the last 
importance that the whole coustituency of the Board 
shall cordially co operate with it,” and that ‘ obe- 
dience to Christ is alone enough to bring into play all 
the energies of individuals and churches.” We 
believe that the result of its wise action will bring, not 
chronic confusion or permanent scbism to the hitherto 
united constituency of the Board, nor discourage- 
ment ard fainting of heart to its commissioned 
laborers, but a better understanding and therefore 
a truer unity to the first, and a larger sympathy with 
aud therefore a better courage to the second; we 





believe that this Board, organized in prayer and 
guided through all its wonderful history by prayer, 
will in this critical juncture either find a basis broad 
enough for the cordial co-operation of all its con- 
stituency at home and all its repre-entatives abroad, 
or will appoint to do this work for it a committee of 
men too consecrated to be parties to heresy aud too 
catholic to be parties to schism. 








NEW LIFE IN THE EAST. 


HERE was a time, not many years ago, when 
people were in the habit of talking about the 
East and Eastern races as exhausted. There was 
an impression, apparently among all except the more 
intelligent men, that the Oriental world had played 
its part on the stage of history, and that hereafter 
there remained nothing for it but patience, silence, 
and slow decadence. This popular impression, 
however, was never shared by those who knew the 
real nature of the Eastern races, and were familiar 
with the obscure and hidden movements going on in 
different parts of the East. 

Races rarely die ; they have their periods of pause 
and retrogression, but after an interruption of 
progress, and perhaps a long and exhausting period 
of disorganization, there is generally a return of 
vitality, and a new epoch of activity. This is, ap- 
parently, to be the history of the Eastern races, and 
it is evident from many signs, apparent now even to 
the most unintcrested observer, that the East is about 
to play again a considerable p.rt in the world’s 
history. Ia fact, no historic possibilities are so full 
of suggestiveness as those which are found among 
the Oriental races, and within the next half century 
it is quite likely that new and striking dramatic 
elements will be introduced into Western history 
from the East. 

It has been the habit to speak of the Arabs as 
lacking the power of organization, and as practically 
no longer existing as a nation. But recent events in 
Egypt have not only revived the traditions of Arab 
daring and military genius, but have also suggested 
the possibility of a union among the Arab tribes 
which might be full of menace for Eaglish possessions 
in the East. Those who know the Arabs well are 
agreed that this virile and tenacious rac: are likely 
to assume agaip, in some measure, the influential 
position which they once occupied, and to make 
themselves felt in the history of the West. In India 
there is a slow but sure growth 1n national sentiment, 
and the withdrawal of English rule is only a question 
of time ; sooner or later India will be governed by 
the Hindus, the only danger in the situation being 
that that moment may arrive too soon, being precipi- 
tated by the economic crises now upon the country. 
Iudia needs English rule until she is sufficiently 
trained, politically, to govern herself, and when that 
hour comes England will resign the great responsibil- 
ities which now burden her in that part of the world, 
and will probably resign them gladly. 

There is bope that even in Egypt, after all the 
heart- breaking oppressions to which its inhabitants 
have been subjected, a new uation may be slowly 
evolved, aad along the Nile there may return again 
sometbing of that prosperity which made it rich above 
all sections of the world at the very dawn of history. 
In Japan the onward movement has been almost too 
rapid. It has gone so fast and so far that the char- 
acter of the people has hardly been able to keep pace 
with it and to assimilate the changes which have been 
introduced. In spite, nowever, of all the paiaful 
accompaniments of a reconstruction of Japanese 
civilization, there has been great progress, and the 
future of Japan is full of promise. In Central Asia 
the advance of Russia is steady and unbroken, paus- 
ing occasionally for a few months or a few years, but 
never really stopping. What thisadvance may mean 
for the Eastern nations is yet to be revealed, but a 
world of po:sible complications lies wrapped up in 
what is kuown as the Eastern question. Evenin Africa, 
silent and withdrawn for so many centuries from the 
general movement of affairs, there is intense and 
widening activity. New roads are being opened, new 
sections of country explored, new settlements started, 
new States founded, and the beginnings of a new 
civilization are apparent in almost every part of the 
country. 

But it isin China that the most significant changes 
are to be noticed. It is only a few years since this 
great empire was practically excluded from the 
thoughts and plans of European diplomacy. She 
was hardly taken into consideration in any calcala- 
tions of conquest; and at so recent a period as the 





French invasion of Tonquin, it was taken for granted 
that the Chinese would not have to be dealt with. 
But during the last few years this attitude toward 
China bas been entirely changed, and it has becoma 
clear that a new power must be taken into account 
and reckoned with by the great nations of Europe. 
Tie English newspapers are already speculating as to 
the future influence and course of China upon Euro- 
pean diplomacy. It is pointed out, by way of indi- 
cating how direct and powerful that inflaence may 
become, that the French Ministry is to-day dependent 
upon the Chinese Government, and that the Chinese 
Government are aware of the fact. They have but to 
stir up the Anames> to insurrection, and to appear 
on the borders of Tonquin, to lay upon the French 
Ministry a burden which they cannot possibly carry. 
Through Burmah the Eaglish Government can be 
safely reached—as has already been pointed out in 
these columns—and the question of the yearly trib- 
ute, if pressed by China, will certainly receive re- 
spectful attention from the English, who not only 
understand the difficulties which Coinese interference 
could make for them in Barmah, but also the grow- 
ing possibilities of an alliance with China against 
tussia in the event of a war with the latter power. 
It is noticeable that the Marquis of Tseng is treated 
with marked couriesy in all the European capitals, 
and that apy expression of opinion from him com- 
mands a deference and attention which a few years 
ago would hardly have besn accorded to a Chinese 
diplomatist. 

This growing inflaence is due to the fact that the 
Chinese Government is beginning to discover its own 
power, and to use it with intelligence and sagacity. 
The country has never lacked men of great practical 
ability at the head of its public affairs, and at 
present it has the services of one of the most sagacious 
and large minded men which its peculiar system has 
ever produced. There has been on the part of the 
Chinese a quiet but thorough scrutiny of European 
methods, and an equally quiet and thorough effort to 
adapt them to Chinese needs and conditions. The 
army bas been equipped from Western arsenals and 
drilled by Western officers, and can now be mobilized 
and concentrated so as to render effective service. 

Chinese fortresses have been rebuilt on European 
models, the Chinese navy is commanded largely by 
Germans and Americans, and although China is by 
no means in the position to cope even handed with a 
first-class European power, she is already strong 
enough to be practically impregnable, and strong 
enough to inflict great damage on any Government 
which should attack her. In a word, the Eastern 
world is waking up out of its 1 ng sleep, and looking 
about to discover what remains for it to do in this 
modern age. 








IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


ROM a home and elegance on Commonwealth 
Avenue to State Prison is a painful and suggestive 
transition. Mr. 8 G. Snelling, Treasurer of the Lowell 
Bieachery Company, who plead gullty to the charge of 
embezzlement to the amount of some efgbty thousand 
dollars, was sentenced to seven years’ hard labor in prison 
by Judge Staple the past week. Tne prisoner is sixty- 
two years old. It was a touching scene to see him walk 
into court leaning on the arm of his son, accompanied 
by his pastor, Dr. Phillips Brooks, and some other in- 
fluential friends, stand up and receive his sentence, and 
depart from liberty and high social standing to the life 
of aconvict. In delivering his sentence the court ob- 
served that while the humiliation and sufferings of the 
criminal might already have brought forth genuine 
penitence, compatible with his complete reformation, 
the effect upon the commualty requires the suffering of 
penalty imposed io the interests of justice as a deterrent 
from crime. If this case and numerous other cases in 
Eastern Massachusetts in the last decade, of men in high 
social and religious connections, do not work convictions 
in the public conscience salutary tocommercial probity, 
there must be some deadly upas of depravity preying 
upon the vitals of the commualty. How much respon- 
sibility rests upon society, upon ostensible Christian 
society, it is not easy to determine. Social pressure is 
strong in the direction of extravagance and expensive 
living, to the extent of ostracizing people of moderate 
means, Offering thus constant motives to grasp material 
prosperity by speculations, which only can be begun 
by misappropriations and malfeasance. Whihin the 
present year the cases of Gray, Richardson, and Snelling 
indicate the social bane. The advice of soclety, some- 
times of the church, to the young man 1s not, Ba true, 
be honest, be faithful, be pure ; itis, Be «mart, shine fa 
the best circles, command means that you may disport 
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equlpage. But when the bankruptcy comes, socfety 
drops the condemned in disgust. 


Societies of Christian Endeavor have so multiplied in 
the New England States and elsewhere, having a con- 
stituency of 70,000, that a demand for a newspaper 
organ has resulted In the purchase of ‘‘The Golden 
Rule,” which wil] be under the editorial direction of the 
Rev. F. E. Clark, of South Boston, who first instituted 
the organization in connection wlth his pastoral work in 
Portland. He will be assisted by the Rev. C. A. Dick- 
inson, of Lowell, the Rev. J. L. Hill, of Lynn, and the 
Rev. S. W. Adriance. These gentlemen will not Jeave 
their pastorates. The former editor, the Rev. Mr. Kas- 
son, will remain as office editor. It 1s announced as an 
undenominational journal,to be the organ of the enter- 
prise, which includes Methodists, Baptists, Reformed, 
Congregational, and other denominations, while each 
denomination will have its editorfa] contributor. The 
name will be the only reminder of the previous publica- 
tion, It will be the new ‘‘ Golden Rule.” The project- 
ors think they have a fleld of thelr own which invites, 
even demands, their entrance into it. It will be a six- 
teen-page paper, to be issued weekly, and will be directed 
by earnest and practical men to meet current practical 
demands. 





A large number of Congregational ministers fn PIl- 
grim Hall, on Monday of this week, listened to the paper 
of Professor J. P. Gulliver, of Andover, on ‘‘ Recent 
Theorles the Outgrowth of Discarded Theologies.’ The 
general scope of the argument was to show that theology 
cannot go beyond known facts into epeculations ; it 
must pause here at the sovereignty of God and bow to 
him. In his concluston the Professor combated the 
doctrine of ‘‘ Future Probation,” claiming that ‘no 
human wisdom is competent to determine what bene vo- 
lence requires in the case,” but that our “‘ duty fs, first 
of all, to protest against the horrible theology which 
deliberately asserts that God {is creating men by thou- 
sands of millions and sending them {nto endless perd!- 
tion for not dolng what they are, for every reason, {nce 
pable to do. If our sympathfes are with either of the par- 
ties to this uncanny controversy, they should be with 
those who, at any expense of inconsistency, are attemp'- 
ing to throw off this fearful {mputation upon the Divine 
charscter, rather than with those who are willing to 
save their theology at the expense of their plety.” 
‘This {is a contest amorg those who were known 
during the first half of this century as Old School 
Calvinists. That type of theology has given the new 
hypothesis its reason for being, in its dogma of human 
inabilily.” ‘‘Ithas guessed that the heathen had their 
probation {in Eden.” ‘Lt has furnished the postulate 
and the methods and the scientific necessity for the new 
speculations, and, after doing all the real mischief, calls 
upon the new school theology to join it in denouncing 
and rejecting and excommunicating its own logical and 
theological offspring.” Dr. Guillver expressed the belief 
that the time may come when a missionary theology 
will refuse to recognize as fit servants to becommiessioned 
all who speculate or dogmatize on the future state, old 
school and new. 


The ‘‘ Daily Advertiser” reports that ‘‘ among the 
members of the Prudential Committee who voted to sus- 
tain Mr. Hume were Hon. Alpheus Hardy and Hon. 
Joseph A. Ropes, of this clty. The senior Secretary of 
the Board, Rev. Dr. Clark, under whose special super- 
vision Mr. Hume has labored, bore most emphatic 
testimony to his faithfulness, piety, and success in mi:- 
sion work, and earnestly pleaded for his return to a field 
where his services were sorely needed by the cause and 
earnestly desired by his fellow-misslonarles. In present 
ing his request to bave Mr. Hume sent back, Dr. Clark 
read a Jetter from the missionary, in which he stated his 
reasons for desiring to resume his labors among the 
heathen.” ——-An order came to Boston inclosing fifteen 
cents in postage stamps to pay for ‘‘ Ose Fature Pro- 
pation.” Competition evidently is sharp.——The 
leather dealers in Woburn, Stoneham, and Winchester 
have decided that after Thursday night of this week they 
will not recognize the Kaights of Labor fo employing 
and directing their men. They will deal with individ- 
uals and not with committees.——There {s evident In- 
tention of the liquor dealers’ organization to hold all 
they can in both political parties. Large numbers of 
the Democrats are with them. Republican politicians 
are Jaboring to hold them by winking with one eye 
while the other squints toward the Prohibition!sts, who 
want some conscience put into the temperance plank of 
the party platform. 





The Rev. Reuven Thomas preached a powerful sermon 
in hiscburch in Brookline, last Sunday morning, treating 
recent defalcations, finding for them this source: ‘‘ To 
my mind there {a no question that to the socfal rivalry 
which is so manifest among people who have or are 
assumed to have large money wealth, this class of crimes 
is to be traced.” Boston Unitarlans who were at the 





recent conference at Saratoga are confident that the 


Western schism fn their body will soon quietly pass 
away. 








IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT .] 


MOST interesting prospective assembly is the 

trienn{al convention of the Protestant Ep!scopal 

Church, which will begin its sessions in the Chicago 

Central Muste Hall Octobcr 6, and continue there for 

about three weeks. The bishops, sixty-five in number, 

will meet by themselves, with closed doors, and will be 

presided over by the Right Rev. Alfred Lee, of Dela- 

ware. The House of Bishops will meet in Apollo Hall, 

which {s under the same roof with the hall in which the 
House of Deputies meets, This latter body will consist 

of 412 delegates, or four clergymen and four laymen 

from each diocese, and one clergymen and one layman 
from each missfonary jurisdiction. The latter have no 
vote. Subjects of great importance are to be discussed 
at this convention, and action taken which will power- 
fully influence the future of this branch of the Christian 
church. <A question in which the deepest interest is felt 
is what shail be done with the ‘‘ Book Annexed,” or the 
entiched prayer-book recommended for adop‘ion at the 
conv: ntion of 1883 by the ‘‘ Committee of Earlchment” 
appointed in 1880. The proposed additions bring the 
American Prayer-Book into closer agreement with the 
Eoglish, and commend themselves to the judgment of 
many. Asseveral of the dioceses have voted against the 
adoption of the ‘‘ Book Annexed,” its fate in the cor- 
vention is quite uncertain. Another question of much 
‘nterest relates to the organ'zation of a court of appeal 
in the case of the trial of the blshops and the clergy. 
The question of the name of the Church will also be con- 
sidered, a large party objecting tothe words ‘‘ Protestant 
Eptecopal,” which they would replace by the words 
** Anglican Catholic.” It should also be added that some 
of the proposed changes in the Prayer-Book would allow 
greater freedom in conducting the services of the Church, 
and to an cutsider seem very desirable. A good deal 
of attention will be given to the mfeslonsary work of the 
Church, and a missionary sermon will be preached in 
every Episcops! church {n the clty the first Sunday 
evening of the convention. As far as possible, the action 
of this {important gathering will be reported in this cor 
respondence, though items of interest in connection with 
the meeting of the National Council of the Congregs- 
tional Churches In Chicago will not be omitted. 


It is at last decided that Dr. Withrow will not come 
to the Third Presbyterfan Courch. The church fs one 
of which any man might count {t an honor to be pas 
tor, although it is easy to see how the Park Street 
Church, where Dr, Withrow now is, might be still more 
attractive. The Talrd Church is greatly disappointed. 

The Union Park people, with becoming appreciation, 
gave their pastor, Dr. F. A. Noble, a rousing reception 
{a their church parlors, Thursday evening, Septem 
ber 16 The occaslon was the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his marriage. The rooms were beautifully decorated, 
an orcheatra furnished delightful music, whie refresh 
ments and presents and social cheer contributed their 
part to make the gathering notable and attractive. Few 
men have been more successful im a seven years’ pastor- 
ate than Dr. Noble, or have had a larger share in the 
work of the denomination at large, and uone rejoice 
more in the honors which come to bim than his brethren 
in the Chicago churches. For the topics to be discussed 
at the approaching Natlonal Council, which will held 
its sessions in his church, and for the arrangements 
which will contribute to its success, the whole country 
is his debtor. 


The Ant{-Saloon Convention, September 16 and 17, 
seems to have been made up of Republicans cniefly, and 
Republ!cans who are in favor of pushing the temperance 
cause through the Republican party. A few delegates 
were in favor of strong prohibitory measures, but most 
expressed themselves as content with such gradual 
abatement of the saloon nulsance as ts practicable. Ex 
Senator Windom, on taking the chair as permanent 
presiding officer, said : 

‘*Weare among the Republicans who believe it is 
not the right of saloons to dominate tn politics, and to 
debauch our institutions to their purposes, and the Re- 
publican party. will do well to accept the Issue forced 
upon it by the liquor power, and take at once the posi 
tion it must take at no distant day.” 

While regarding the position of the Prohibltion or 
Third Party as a fatal mistake in political manag - 
ment, and as designed to defeat the end sought, it was 
freely admitted that Prohibitionists are men of principle, 
and that Repubjicans are bound to do everyibing poss’- 
ble to suppress the liquor trade. The principle of local 
option was approved, and the policy of restricting the 
power of saloons by tmpos!ng a heavy tax upon them. 
It was also determined to appoint a National Executive 





Committee, to be known as the National Republican 


Ant!-Saloon Central Committee, whose bust{ness it shall 
be to see that Republican Conventions assume the right 
attitude against the evils of intemperance. Albert 
Gr'ffin, of Kansas, is Chairman of the Committee: Ger 
eral A. B. Nettleton, of Minnesota, E. P. Wheeler, of 
Wisconsin, W. A. James, of Illinois, are also on the 
Committee, which will be enlarged by the addition of 
five persons who reside in or near Chicago. Colonel 
James arralgned the Repubitcan party of Liltnols for its 
subserviency to the l'quor interest, declaring that ‘‘ the 
German interest, the rum Interest, and the beer inter- 
est” run the party {n Iilinols. Andrew Paxton thought 
some of Colonel James’s statements rather wild, and 
affirmed that Chicago does not have over 3 600 saloons 
in place of the 4.000 commonly asserted. Mr. Pax 
ton {s a warm friend of the high license law, which he 
thtaks has greatly reduced the number of saloons and 
diminished the number of moderate drinkers. Mr. Pax 
ton, as Agent of the Citizens’ League, is a competent 
witness, 
The resolutions passed wera outspoken against the 
Nquor tréffic and the evils of intemperance. They 
declare war against the saloons, affirm it to be the duty 
of the Government to prohibit the manufacture and sale 
of intoxicating liquors in the District of Columbia and 
the Territorles, aud of the States to let the people decide 
whether the sale of Nquor shall be prohibited by the 
submission of constituifonal amendments, or, till such 
amendment {3 secured, by the passage of local option 
laws. The Republican party was called upon to exert 
all its power in the enforcement of existing laws 
restricting the l’quor trsffic, and the action of C yo gress 
and of severs! States {x providing for instruction in our 
schools showing the physlological effects of the use of 
intoxicants heartily approved. A demand was made 
that the Republican party take ‘‘a firm and decided 
stand as the friend of the home and the enemy of the 
saloon.” 

There was a hot discussion on the follow!ng resolv 
tion, which was finsl'y passed by a unanimous vote : 


‘* Resolved, That inasmuch as the saloon business creates a 


special burden of taxation upon the people to support 
courts, jails, and almshouses, therefore a large annual tax 
should be levied upon the saloons so long as they continue 


to exist, and that they should be made rasponsible for the 
public and private injury resulting from the traffic.” 

The Prohibitionists thought the resolution, by advo 
eating Heense, approved of saloons, but were finally in 
duced not to oppose ifs adoption. There were about 
200 delegates present, many of them men of great intel 
lectual and moral force. The action of the Convention 
cannot be disregarded. A third party is to be avolded. 

tepublicans must take bold ground against the liquor 
interest. To do this will require a moral courage which 
some of the leaders of the party appear to lack, but 
without which they are sure to lose thelr hold upon the 
public. There is a general feeling of satisfaction in 
Chicago with the result of the Convention. It has 
accomplished as much as was anticipated. A step has 
been taken which will make future progress easter and 
The hope is no 
as the Republican party was the leader in the emanci 
pation of the slaves, so will it be the leader in the pres 
ent ccntest against the saloon, or that party in American 
poltt'cs which protects and defends it 

Our secular press 13 somewhat Inclined to ceritiletse 
the resolutions of the Convention as non-committal and 
vague; but they certalaly serve a notice upon the 
Republican party which its leaders will set aside at 
their peril. Probadiy this was all the Convention 
thought {it best to attemot, and if, as a result of it 
Republicans are made the party of temperance, the cost 
and trouble of the Convention will be more than just! 
fied. 


Burer. rltogether unreasonable that, 


The Methodist ministers Monday morning put them 
selves on record as favoring the support of that party 
which seeks to repress intemperance, but as unwilling 
to be regarded as Delonging, as a matter of course, to a 
Third Party. Thetr attltude is substantially that of the 
Congregational pastors, who, oa the same day, in thé 
discussion of the duty of the church with reference to 
the temperance question, did not hesitate to Bay 
that the time has come for the most earnest efforts t 


induce the Repubiican party to hecome the party o 
temperance. 


ANOTHER VOICE FROM JAPAN 


TXOR seven years it has been my privilege to be 
closely associated with an earnest Japanese pastor 
From the first we have differed {n our views concernipe 
the condition of those who tn this life do not hear th 
Gospel ; he having, a3 a result of his own thinkin 
come to hold an opinion virtually the same as that no 
under discussion fa Notwithstanding t 
difference, we have planned together, have worked t 
gether, and have preached from the same platforin, § 
far as [am aware, there has not in all of this work bee 


America, 





enything that would have been changed had our the 
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logical views been identical. I do not now recall a 
sermon of his which showed him to be a believer in 
future probation. On my part, while there has been 
no conscious intention to avoid the subject, I cannot re- 
member a single sermon that I have preached in Japan 
which could not bave been preached in the same words 
by one who believed in another opportunity for heathen 
who do not here learn of Christ. 

Some one may say, ‘ Then you have ‘shunned to 
declare all the counsel of God.’” It may be so; but if 
it is, then I find, on inquiry, that some of my fellow- 
missionaries give the same testimony. Perhaps, too, some 
of those in America who speak about ‘‘shunning to 
declare all the counsel” would find, by boring down in 
the barrels below the stratum of sermons preached since 
the present discussion commenced, that they formerly 
used very few expressions that were absolutely incon- 
sistent with the doctrine of future probation. In giving 
systematic theological instruction to classes of young 
men my views have been fully expressed ; but neither 
of the contending theories is of such a nature that it 
could wisely be made prominent before audiences of 
those who were receiving their first knowledge of Chris- 
tian truth. 

My experience with this pastor convinces me that it 
fs possible for men holding the different theorles to 
work together in harmuny. It would also be possible 
for them to annoy each other, and injure the work, by 
constantly pressing their opinions, just as it would be If, 
holding od and new school views of original sin, they 
spent their time in fighting over that subject. A writer 
in one of our reviews thinks it would be as*unfortunate 
for the American Board to send out as missionaries the 
men now under dispute, thus compelling persons differ- 
ing on the subject of the fate of the heathen to work 
together, as it would be to associate those of different 
denominations. A few years ago the Japan Mission of 
the American Board was made up of persons belonging 
to six different denominations ; yet this gave rise to no 
difficultiss. People at home may find time to quarrel 
over minor points ; but when one stands before a nation 
of Buddhists aud Shbintoists he must speak to them of 
the great truths on which Christians are agreed. 

Some one may ask what results have followed the 
ministry of the pastor to whom reference has been 
made. Could one holding his views be earnest in win- 
ning souls? It was a little more than seven years ago 
that regular missionary work was commenced in one of 
the provinces of Japan. So far as we can judge, it is 
owing more to this pastor than to any other one human 
agency that there are now in that province five churches, 
with a total membership of over six hundred. Shall we 
say that their views concerning the fate of the heathen 
necessarily unfit such men for successful work ? Rather, 
should not all take heed lest by overestimating the 
value of their own theories they lend their influence in 
keeping back from the work men whom God calls, and 
whom he Is ready to bless ? Otis Carey, Jr. 

Kose, Japan, August 28, 1886. 


A REJECTED MANUSCRIPT. 


[The following letter, originally sent to the “ Chicago 
Advance,”’ was refused a place in the columns of that 
paper. Justice to those whom the ‘“ Advance” had 
maligned appears to us to demand that !t be given to the 
public. Its testimony is the more significant coming from 
one who, as General State Missionary in Michigan, has 
proved himself a man “‘ evangelistic in spirit.”—Enps, C. U.) 
To the Editor of the ‘‘ Advance :” 

ERMIT me to traverse directly the charge made in 

your recent editorial concerning Andover, that “‘ it 
[ Andover] does not send forth men evangelistic in spirit 
and with a zeal quickened by contact with earnest 
souls... . Few men come forth from Andover with a 
burden for souls, an anxiety to save men from the wrath 
which is to come.” 

I desire to bring to your mind a few facts which wil! 
enable you to make a larger and truer induction. Any 
“one man’s” observation must necessarily be somewhat 
limited. You probably meant neither to be incomplete 
nor unjust in the above statement. 

Perhaps it is the general opinion among those of con 
servative spirit who are best acquainted with Andover, 
that, however she may err in speculative theology, 
still she has a good spirit. Noone who has come under 
the influence of President Egbert C. Smyth's personality 
doubts that he is an earnest, spiritually minded Chris- 
tian, who, according to his light, both thinks and acts 
according to Christianity. 

In my opinion, there never was a greater mistake 
than to suppose that Andover has any ‘‘ new theology ” 
which she has controversially and aggressively spread. 
Every utterance, so far, of Andover which has refer- 
ence to the ‘‘new departure” (a phrase, by the way, 
coined by her enemies) bas been in self-defense. She ts 
aggressive for Christ and humanity, but along the ordi. 
nary lines of truth, with perhaps fresh and stimulating 
restatements of fundamental doctrines, such as the 
Trinity, total depravity, the Atonement, and justifica- 
tion by faith. The doctrines taught are shaped in the 











pecullar way known as “‘ Christocentric,” and rather 
more is made of a visible, catholic Christianity than has 
been common. The church as a divinely developed 
organism is brought forward, and much {is made of the 
historico-genetic processes of its growth. But it is 
wrong to say that she has precipitated any controversy. 
The particular point in eschatology in which lles the 
pith of the discussion is one which has been brought 
into prominence by her enemies, who assume that a 
continued probation is a necessary inference of the sys- 
tem. The attack upon the Christocentric theology has 
been vigorous and prolonged, and in self defense Ando- 
ver has been forced to follow out the most remote infer- 
ences of her system. Sbe has been constantly misap- 
prehended, and has suffered long. The ‘‘ Andover 
Review” was founded to clear away the misconcep- 
tlons of good men who were vigorouely attacking her. 
In every case the utmost patience, under grievous and 
intolerant attacks, and often under malignant and unjust 
statements, has apparently been exercised by the pro- 
fessors. 

But the professors are abundantly able to fight their 
own battles. I desire espectally to call the attention of 
Andover mer to the grave charge at the head of this 
article, a charge which has no right to be made without 
a large and sweeping induction of facts. In the excite- 
ment of controversy it is always well to be fair. When 
the persistent attacks on Andover are extended so as to 
include the Christian sincerity and usefulness of her 
graduates, it is time for me to speak. 

I say that the exact opposite of this charge {s true. 
‘* By their fruits ye shall know them.” Of my class, 
which graduated in 1882, look at men of the tender 
evangelistic spirit of William Dewitt Hyde, now Pres!- 
dent of Bowdoin College; of W. C. Merritt, the Mis- 
slonary President of the college at the Sandwich 
Islands ; of John D. Shaw, Latin Professor in the mis- 
slonary college of Yankton, Dakota, preaching in the 
country round about, and, with his marvelous voice, edu- 
cating the people in sacred song ; of Charles D. Adams, 
the brillfant linguist, the Missionary Professor of Greek 
in Drury College, Springfield, Missouri, and preaching 
the Kingdom in a feeble church near by; of Henry 
Nason Kinney, whose verses of evangelistic fervor thrill 
the heart, who, fresh from Andover, found the church 
at Fergus Falls, in Northwest Minnesota, barely alive, 
and paying $200 a year only, and speedily doubled its 
membership, and brought it to self-support at $1,200 
per year, through the fervor and zeal of his ministry ; 
of J. H. Chandler, who labors in a difficult mission 
field in Minneapolis; of Edward M. Hill, the fervid 
pastor of Zion’s Caurch, Montreal, who stood up in 
the A. B. C. F. M. meeting in Boston last year, to bring 
the greetings of the churches of Canada, and plead the 
cause of Christian mfssions: of Nehemiah Boynton, 
who, as successor of Dr. R. H. Suley, st Haverhill, has 
done loyal service in evangelizing the young people 
through the Christian Endeavor Societies ; of George 
B. Frost, who, out of a pure sense of duty, leaves his 
pleasant church at Oxford, Mass., and goes to Coopere- 
town, North Dakota; of Charles L. Merriam, who is 
rarely equaled in his zeal for saving souls, the working 
pastor of the First Congregational Church of Paterson, 
N. J.; of Edgar T. Farrill, of New Hampshire, whose 
ministry, recently closed at Hopkinton, was almost a 
continuous revival; besides many other successful 
pastors eagerly preaching Christ with the same zealous 
evangelistic spirit; and, least of all, your correspond- 
ent, who found himself in North Dakota within thirty 
days from his graduation, who has never left the mis- 
sionary work since, who found that the last year of his 
pastoral work he could report having received ninety- 
eight persons into church membership on profess!on of 
faith in his own churches and the two newly organized 
ones in his care, and who is now Acting Superintendent 
of Missions for Michigan, under his commission as 
General State Missionary. 

And the remarkable record of the Andover Class of 
1882, made by men three and four years out, is perhaps 
equaled or even exceeded by the recent classes, both 
anterior and posterior to that year. 

Now, if there is any one thing which is cultivated at 
Andover, it is the evangelistic spirit ; not perbaps of the 
wind and earthquake, but of the still, small voice. In 
Michigan, from the class just previous to mine are such 
choice men as Frank N. White, of Hancock, now going 
to Japan ; R. M. Hygins, of Calumet ; and J. W, Savage, 
the missionary pastor of Lake Linden, N. P.; W. C. 
Colland, whose zsalous ministry at “Breckenridge last 
year witnessed the remarkable ingathering of 102 new 
converts; Malan H. Wright, the self-sacrificing mis- 
sionary, who has refused home missionary aid, but is 
nevertheless a true missionary of home evange!ization, 
all the more honored because of his ce!f sacrifice. 

Now, what do you mean by euch aspersions as head 
this article? When you carry the attack on Andover 
down to her graduates, you offend the prominent 
ministers who came from Andover in former years, and 
you engender a feeling of rankling injustice in the 
young Andover men who occupy many important 





pulpits, and you do no good in any direction, as far as I 
can see, 

Take, for instance, the case of Alexander R. Merriam, 
the zealous pastor of the Firat Congregational Church 
of Grand Rapids, Mich. Situated as he providentlally is, 
at the head of a large and wealthy leading church, the 
largest Congregational church in the State, the future 
evangel!zation of the city and this section of the State fs 
largely in his hands. He {is an Andover man of ten years’ 
standing. His church will pattern after thefr pastor ; 
they will work led by him; his zeal will fire theirs ; 
Bible readers, visitors, and city missionaries may be 
employed ; lots may be purchased, and chapels built, and 
Sunday-schools organized. He may do little direct 
evangelistic work himself, but he may set in motion 
and guide in comprehensive movement the Christian 
energies of hundreds, This he is doing. Would 
your intuitions, Mr. Editor, or your sense of the 
perils of Andover theology, lead you to call one of 
his mission assistants a man ‘evangelistic in spirit,” and 
asgert that Brother Merriam {is a melancholy example of 
the filppant neologists that Andover sends out? Do not 
belfe men, your friends and supporters, who, in the most 
important positions, are putting forth herculean efforts 
and displaying the qualities of statesmen in handling the 
larger interests of the kingdom of our Divine Lord. 

EK. DanFrortn Curtis 

GRAND Rapips, September 6, 1886. 








MR. WHITTIER’S VIEW. 


HE action of the Prudentlal Committee of the 
American Board in the case of Mr. Hume has 
called forth the following, addressed to one of the 
members of the Board : 
Oak KNOLL, DANvens, 9 mo., 16, 1886. 

DEAR FRIEND,—I have read thy letter, and that of the 
missionary Hume, with mingled feelings of sorrow and 
anger. ... 

The issue is now fairly joined; you have the strongest 
possible case to go before the Christian public with; you 
have God’s Word, and the prayers and hopes, open or 
secret, of all Christlike souls, with you, and you cannot 
fail. ... Iam very truly and heartily thy friend, 

Joun G. WHITTIER, 

The “ Andover Review” for October, which will be 
issued some days earlier than usual, wil] contain an 
appeal to the Christian public and to the corporate 
members of the Board in reference to this case. In- 
deed, the entire editorial pages will be devotedto the 
great question at issue in regard to the policy now 
enforced by Dr. Alden and his supporters. 








THE ETHICS OF PLAGIARISM. 
IN TWO PARTS.—I. 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS, 


HEN Sir Walter Scott came to consider ‘‘ Gil 
Blas,” and the alleged plagiarisms it contains 
from the Spanish story-tellers, he spoke with the frank- 
ness and the sturdy sense which were two of his chlef 
characteristics. ‘‘ Le Sage’s claim to originality in this de- 
lightful work,” he wrote, ‘‘ has been idly, I had almost 
said ungratefully, contested by those critics who conceive 
they detect a plagtarist wherever they see a resemblance 
in the general subject of a work to one which has been 
before treated by an inferior artist. It is a favorite 
theme of laborious dullness to trace out such coincl- 
dences ; beczuse they appear to reduce genius of the 
higher order to the usual standard of humanity, and, of 
course, to bring the author nearer a level with his critics. 
It is not the mere outline of a story—not even the adopt- 
ing some details of a former author, which constitutes 
the literary crime of plagiarism. The proprietor of the 
pit from which Chantrey takes his clay might as well 
pretend to a right in the figure into which it is molded 
under his plastic fingers; and the question is in both 
cases the same—not so much from whom the original 
substance came, as to whom {it owes that which constl- 
tutes its real merit and excellence.” 

In his delightful paper on Gray, Mr. Lowell declares 
that ‘‘ we do not ask where people got their hints, but 
what they made out of them.” Mr. Lowell, I doubt 
me, is speaking for himself alone, and for the few others 
who attempt the higher criticism with adequate insight, 
breadth, and equipment. Oaly too many of the minor 
critics have no time to ask what an author has done, 
they are so busy in asking where he may have got his 
hints. Thus it is that the alr is full of accusations of 
plaglary, and the bringing of these accusations is a dis- 
ease which bids fair to become epidemic in literary 
journalism. Perhaps this is a sign, or at least a symp- 
tom, of the intellectual decadence of our race which 
these same critics sometimes venture to announce, In 
the full flood of a creative period people cannot pause to 
consider petty charges of plagiarism. Greene’s violent 
outbreak against the only Shakescene of them all, who 
had decked himself out in their feathers, seems to have 
excited litle or no attention. Nowadays a pamphlet 
like Greene’s last dying speech and confession would 
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serve as a text for many a leading article and for many 
@ magszine essay. 

‘* There is, 1 fear,” wrote Lord Tennyson to Mr. 
Dawson, & year or two ago, ‘‘a prosaic set growing up 
among us, editors of booklets, bookworms, index- 
hunters, or men of great memories and no imagination 
who impute themselves to the poet, and so believe that 
he, too, has no imagination, but is forever poking his 
nose between the pages of some old volumes in order to 
see what he can appropriate.” A pleasant coincidence 
of thought is to be noted between these words of Lord 
Tennyson and the remarks of Sir Walter Scott about 
“Gil Blas.” Both poets think {ll of the laborious dull- 
ness of the literary detective, and suggest that he is 
actuated by malice in judging others by himself. The 
detective is akin to the spy, and although his calling is 
often useful, and perhaps even necessary, we are not 
wont to choose him as our bosom friend ; the amateur 
literary detective is an almost useless person, who does 
for pleasure the dirty work by which the real detective 
gets his bread. 

The great feat of the amateur literary detective is to 
run up parallel columns, and he can accomplish this 
with theagility of an acrobat. When first invented, the 
setting of parallel passages side by side was a most in- 
genious device, deadly to an impostor or to a thief caught 
in the very act of literary larceny. But these parallel 
passages must be prepared with exceeding care, and with 
the utmost certainty. Unless the matter on the one side 
exactly balance the matter on the other side, like the 
packs on a donkey’s back, the burden {s likely to fall 
about the donkey’s feet, and he may chance to break his 
neck. Parallel columns should be most sparingly used, 
and only in cases of absolute necessity. As they are 
employed now only too often, they are quite {nconclu- 
sive; and it has been neatly remarked that they are 
perhaps like parallel lines, in that they would never 
meet, however far produced. Nothing can be more 
puerile, childish, infantine even, than the eagerness 
with which the amateur literary detective shows, to his 
own complete satisfaction, that two of the most original 
authors who ever wrote—Shakespeare and Molicre— 
were barefaced borrowers and convicted plagfarlists. 
There are not a few other of his deeds almost as silly as 
this. I wonder that the secure ass (the phrase {fs Sir 
John Falsteff's, and not mine, I regret to say) who thinks 
that Sheridan took-his ‘“ Rivals” from Smollett’s 
‘‘Humphrey Clinker,” and his ‘‘ School for Scandal” 
from his mother’s ‘‘ Memoirs of Miss Sydney Bludulph”’ 
—the absurd persons who have gravely doubted whether 
Mr. Stevenson did not find the suggestion of his 
‘Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” in Haw- 
thorne’s ‘‘ Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret’’—and the malicious 
folk who have been accusing Mr. H. Rider Haggard 
with filching the falee teeth and lifting the white calves 
of other African explorers who were not in search of 
King Solomon’s mines—I wonder that these amateur 
literary detectives have never seen what a strong case can 
be made out against M. Alphonse Daudet (a notorious 
imitator of Dickens, {t may be remembered) for having 
extracted his ‘‘ Rois en Exile” from the third paragraph 
of the first chapter of the ‘‘ History of Henry Esmond,” 
and against Mr. Thackeray for having derived this pas- 
sage from his recollections of a scene in Voltaire’s 
** Candide.” 

It was the original owner of King Solomon’s mines 
who asserted that there was nothing new under the 
sun; and after the lapse of hundreds of years one may 
suggest that a ready acceptance of the charge of plagia- 
rism is a sign of low culture, and that a frequent bring- 
ing of the accusation {s a sign of defective education 
and deficlent intelligence. Almost the first discovery of 
a student of letters is that the history of literature is lit- 
tle more than a list of curlous coincidences. The folk- 
tales which lie at the foundation of all fiction are almost 
the same the wide world over, from the Eskimo at the 
top of North America tothe Zulu at the tip of South 
Africa ; they can hardly have had a common source, 
and there are few traces of conscious borrowing or of 
unconscious lending. 

These folk-tales are as anclent as they are widespread ; 
and when Uncle Remus relates the adventures of Brer 
Rabbit and Brer Terrapin, he is repeating a variant of 
adventures which were told in Greece before Homer 
sang. And as these folk-tales were made each by itself 
and yet alike, in many places and at all ages of the 
world, so in more formal literature do we find stories 
strangely similar one to another, and yet independ- 
ently invented. People have always been ready, like 
the Athenians of old, to hear or to tell some new thing 
—and the new thing, when dissected, is soon seen to be 
an old thing. The tales have all been told. If we 
were to take from the goodman Ls Fontaine the contes 
which had had another owner before he found them by 
the highway, he would be left like a Manx cat or the 
flock of Little Bo-Peep. There are some situations, 
primitive and powerful, which recur in all literatures 
with the inevitable certafaty of the fete which dominates 
them. What is the ‘‘ Hamlet” of Shakespeare, in its 
eesence, but the “‘ Orestes” trilogy of Zschylus? And 





what man shall be bold enough to claim for himself or 
fcr another the first use of the Hidden Will, of the 
Infants-changed-at Nurse, or of the Stern-Parent-who 
cuts-off his-Son-with-a Shilling ? 

After recording a slight similarity of subject and of 
point of view between the ‘Famille Benolton” of 
M. Victorfen Sardou and the ‘‘ Young Mrs. Winthrop” 
of Mr. Bronson Howard, Mr. Willlam Archer remarks 
pertinently that ‘‘ip the domain of the drama there is 
no such thing as private property in the actual soil ; all 
that the playwright can demand is security for his im- 
provements,” and he adds that ‘‘ were tenure In fee- 
simple permissible, the whole cultivable area would long 
ago have been occupied by a syndicate of pestilent land- 
grabbers, named Menander, Calderon, Shakespeare & 
Co., and the dramatist of to-day would have had no 
resource save emigration to some other planet.” I have 
read that Schiller in the last century, and Scribe in this, 
made out a list of all the possible dramatic situations, 
and that both lists were surprisingly brief. M. Zola’s 
admirable definition of art is ‘‘ Nature seen through a 
temperament ;” and the most a man may bring nowa- 
days is his temperament, his personal equation, his own 
pair of spectacles, through which he may study the 
passing show in his own way. 

As it is with situations which are the broad effects of 
the drama or the novel or the poem, so {t is with the 
descriptions and the dialogue which make the smaller 
effects. Words are more abundant than situations but 
they are wearing out with hard usage. Language fs 
finite, and its combinations are not countless. ‘It is 
scarcely possible for any one to say or write anything ip 
this late time of the world to which, in the rest of the 
literature of the world, a parallel could not be found 
somewhere,” so Lord Tennyson declared in the letter 
from which I have already quoted. ‘‘ Are not human 
eyes all over the world looking at the same objects, and 
must there not consequently be coincidences of thought 
and impressions and expressions?” The laureate was 
not at all surprised to be told that there were two lines 
in a certain Chinese classic (of which he had never 
heard) exactly like two of his. Once I found an ex- 
ceedingly close translation of one of Lord Tennyson’s 
lines ina French comedy in verse, and when I asked 
the dramatist about it I soon saw that he did not know 
anything about the Eoglish poem, or about the English 
poet either. 

In cases like these there is no need to dispute the good 
falth of the author who may chance to be later in poin' 
of time. ‘‘ Whena person of fair character for literary 
honesty uses ap image such as another has employed 
before him, the presumption is that he has struck upon 
it Independently, or unconsciously recalled it, supposing 
it his own,” sald the Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table 
After this dictum In ethics, Doc‘or Holmes enunciated a 
subtle psychologic truth, which is known to all con 
scientious writers, and which should be made known to 
all amateur literary detectives: ‘‘ It is impossible to tell 
in a great many cases, whether a comparison which 
suddenly suggests itself is a new conception or a reco)- 
lection. I told you the other day that I never wrote s 
line of verse that seemed to me comparatively good but 
it appeared old at once, and often as if it has been bor- 
rowed.” Sheridan bears witness to the same effect in 
the preface to the ‘‘ Rivals,” when he says that ‘‘ faded 
ideas float in memory like half-forgotten dreams ; anc 
the {magination in its fullest enjoyments becomes sus 
picious of its offspring, and doubts whether it has 
created or adopted.” Perhaps the testimony of Sheri- 
dan is not altogether beyond suspicion ; he had an easy 
conscience and a marvelous faculty of assimilation, and 
it may be that he was apologetically making the plea of 
confession and avoidance, as the lawyers eall it. But] 
think that Lord Tennyson, Sir Walter Scott, and Mr. 
Lowell are unimpeachable witnesses. It is with malice 
prepense that I have quoted from them frequently and 
at length, and perhaps in excess, that I might establisn 
my case not out of my own mouth, but out of theirs. 

After all, there 1s little need to lay stress on the inno- 
cence of many if not most of the coincidences with which 
the history of literature is studded. The garden {s not 
large, and those who cultivate it must often walk down 
the same path, sometimes side by side, and sometimes 
one after another, even though the follower neither 
wishes nor intends to tread on his predecessor’s heels or 
to walk in his footsteps. They may gather a nosegay 
of the same flowers of speech. They may even pluck 
the same passion-flower, not knowing that any one 
before has ever broken a blossom from that branch 
Indeed, when we consider how small the area is, how 
few are the possible complications of plot, how easily 
the poetic vocabulary is exhausted, the wonder is really, 
not that there are 80 many parallel passages, but that 
there are 80 few. In the one field which {s not circum. 
scribed there is very little repetition : human nature {s 
limitless, and characters comparatively rarely pass from 
one book to another. The dramatists and the romancers 
have no choice but to treat anew as best they may the 
well-worn incidents and the weary plots ; the poets hap- 
pen on the same conceits generation after generation ; 





but the dramatists and the romancers and the poets 
know that there is no limit to the varfety of man, and 
that human nature {s as deep and as boundless and as {n- 
exhaustible as the ocean. No matter how heavy a draft 
Shakespeare and Mol!ére may have made, no matter how 
skillfully and how successfully Dickens and Thackeray 
may have angled, no matter how great the take of Haw 
thorne and Poe, there are still as good fish in the sea of 
humanity as ever were caught. And I offer this fact, 
that we do not find the colncildence in character 
which we cannot help seeing in plot and in language, as 
a proof that most apparent plagtfarism is quite uncon- 
scious and due chiefly to the paucity of material. 

Hitherto I have considered only the similarity which 
was unconscious. Originality is difficult ; it is never 
accidental; and it is to be obtained only by solitary 
confinement and hard labor. To make his fiction out 
of whole cloth, tosptn his net, spider like, outof himself, 
{s one of the highest achfevements of the intellect. 
Only a rare genius may do this, and he must doit rarely. 
A man may always draw from the common stock with- 
out compunction, and there are many circumstances 
under which he may borrow unhesitatingly from other 
authors, Forexample, Mr. Rider Haggard has recently 
been encompassed about by a cloud of false witnesses, 
accusing him of having plagtarized certaln episodes of 
his story, ‘‘ King Solomon’s Mines,” from a certain book 
of travels. He promptly denied the charge, and. of 
course, it fell to the ground at once. But had he Jone 
what he was accused of doing, there would have been 
no harm in ft. Mr. Haggard, in writing a romance of 
Africa, would have been perfectly justified in using 
the observations and experlences of African travelers. 
Facts are the foundation of fictlon, and the novelist and 
the romancer, the dramatist and the poet, may make 
free with labors of the traveler, the historlan, the bot 
anist, andthe astronomer. Within reason, the imagina- 
tive author may help himself to all that the scientific 
author has stored up. One might even go so far as to 
aay that sclence—in which I include history—exists to 
supply facts for fiction, and that {it bas not wholly 
accomplished its purpose until it has been transmuted 
{n the imagination of the poet. If Mr. Haggard had 
made use of a dozen books of African travel in the com- 
position of that thrilling and delightful romance of 
adventure, ‘‘ King Solomon’s Mines,” there would have 
been no more taint of plagiary about it than there was 
in Shakespeare’s reworking of the old chronicles into 
his historical plays. 

Shakespeare and Molfére borrowed from Plautus, as 
Piautus had borrowed from Menander ; and this again 
{s not plagiarism. Every literary worker has a right to 
draw from the accumulated store of the past, so long as 
he does not attempt to conceal what he has done nor to 
take credit for what is not his own invention, and so 
long as he has wholly absorbed and assimilated and 
steeped in his own gray matter what he has derived from 
his predecessors. The elder Dumas has told us how he 
found some of the scattered elements of his virile and 
vigorous drama ‘Henri I[I” in Anquetil and Scott 
and Schiller; but the play is his, none the less; and 
this was no plagiarism, for he had mixed himself with 
what he borrowed, ‘“an incalculable increment,” as Mr. 
Lowell sald of Gray. ‘‘ Henri III.” lives with its own 
life, which Dumas gave {t, and which {s as different as 
possible from the life of the fragments of Arquetil, 
Scott, and Schiller, each of these again diff ring one 
from the other. It was as unlike as may be to that 
merely literary imitation which Hawthorne compared 
to a plaster cast. 

Another French dramatist, M. Victorfen Sardou, had 
profited by the reading of Poe's ‘‘ Purloined Letter” 
when he sat down to write his ‘‘ Pattes de Mouche ;” 
but it is absurd to talk of plagiary here, and to call M. 
Sardou’s charming comedy a dramatization of Poe's 
short story, for, although the bare essential idea its the 
same, the development is radicaliy different. And in 
like manner Poe found an incident in Mr. Mudford’s 
‘Tron Shroud” which probably suggested to him his 
vwn appalling tale of the “ Pit and the Pendulum.” 
Here what Poe took from Mr. Mudford was very little 
compared with what he contributed himself; and in 
any discussion of plagiarism quite the most important 
question {is the relative value to the borrower of the 
thing borrowed. If he has flocks of his own, he may 
lift the ewe lamb of his neighbor, and only laborious 
dullness will object. The plagtartst, in fact, is the man 
who steals his brooms ready made, because he does not 
know how to makethem. Dumas and M. Sardou and 
Poe were men having a highly developed faculty of tn 
vention, and seeking originality diligently. Those from 
whom they borrowed have no more right to claim the 
resulting works than has the spectator who lends a coin 
to a conjurer a right to consider himself a partner in the 
ingenious trick the conjurer performs with it. If this 
be plaglary, make the most of {t. Let us all wish for 
more of it. And this reminds me of a little story, as 
Lincoln used to say: In the darkest days of the war, 
when defeat followed defeat, and Grant alone was 
victorious at Vicksburg, some busybody went to Lincoln 
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and told him that Grant drank whisky. ‘‘ Does he ?” 
said the President, gravely ; ‘‘do you happen to know 
what kind of whisky it is? Because I should like tu 
send a barrel of it to some of the other generals.” 








SUMMER DAYS AMONG THE ISLANDS. 
By Acnes M. Macnwar. 


F all pleasant places for summer days and sum- 
mer recreations, few can be pleasanter than the 
many charming nooks among the ‘‘ Thousand Islands” 
of the St. Lawrence. Nothipvg can be more restful and 
tranquilizing than to be lightlyswinging in a hammock, 
under interlacing boughs of oak and pine, letting the 
eye rest dreamily on charming, soft-tinted vistas of 
island and river, ever changing in hue with every pass- 
ing breeze and the shadow of every floating cloud. If 
there are no mountain masses to break the horizon line 
with their grand outlines and ethereal hues, there are 
often gorgeous cloud-pictures, and the coloring of the 
distant islands and river is often as delicate as that of the 
distant mountains. Then, instead of long tramps and 
fatiguing climbs, there is the delicious boating among 
the island marges, rowing fast, or slowly drifting, as the 
mood of the moment may direct ; exploring winding, 
mysterious channels and quiet bays where water-lilies 
and reeds have undisputed possession; feasting the 
eyes on the delicate tints of the lichen-crusted granite 
rocks, varying from deep, reddish brown to palest rose 
and greenish gray, and festooned with greenest mosses 
and tufts of fern, or the still more exquisite hues of sun- 
set reflected in the liquid mirror below in an iridescent 
commingling of gold and rose and purple, till one can 
only think of the vivid metaphor of the exiled seer at 
Patmos, ‘‘asea of giass mingled with fire.” 

Thirty miles of these clusters and constellations of 
islands give abundance of space to the rambler; more 
ground—or water—than his skiff can cover in a good 
many days’ “ canoeing,” which is the only way thor- 
oughly to enjoy a kind of scenery whose beauty is not 
that of mass or outline, but rather that of a charming 
serles of vignettes of rock and stream and luxuriant 
tangled vegetation—white-stemmed birches bending 
over to kiss their reflection in the river, wild vines 
throwing their clustering festoons about the rough 
scarred crags, cedars fringing little shelves of rugged 
rock, or clusters of bright pink roses gleaming out of 
their dark leaves and casting their trembling reflections 
into the calm waters that lap up about their feet. Such 
little pictures by the hundred gladden the eye of the 
patient explorer, and tantalize that of the artist by his 
ioability to reproduce a thousandth part of the exquisite 
pictures he sees. 

The archipelago, as charming in its own way as that 
which enshrines the ‘‘ isles of Greece,” is pretty fairly 
divided between the United States and Canada—some 
large islands lying along the center, forming as it were 
the backbone of the islands, and dividing the channels, 
north and south, into American and Canadian posses- 
sions. One of the largest is Wells’ Island—American ter- 
ritory—on which the “ Thousand Island Camp” has in 
ten years grown into a little city of tents and tabernacles 
ranged along the shady avenues, while a fine hotel in 
Norman style raises a stately tower which commands a 
magnificent view of the most picturesque portion of the 
‘* Lao des Mille Isles,” from Clayton and Gananoque on 
the opposite shores eight miles westward to Alexandria 
Bay, and the great “‘ Thousand Island House,” about 
the same distance to the eastward. The long, winding 
channel to the south of this island, thickly studded with 
islands and gay with bright-tinted country houses and 
summer cottages, with steam yachts, sailboats, and 
skiffs constantly darting to and fro, waving their bright 
little pennons in the breeze, is an animated scene dur- 
ing the dog-days. The dwellers at the Park are almost 
literally dwellers in booths, for most even of the 
houses are little more than permanent wooden tents, 
while kitchen and refectory are often sub jove, with no 
shelter but the interlacing boughs. The people who 
swing in thelr hammocks or sit at thelr tent doors in the 
cool of the day give an air of patriarchal repose to the 
place, which is oddly contrasted by the crowded bustle 
of the pier where excursion steamers crowded with 
holiday makers are constantly arriving and departing. 
A long, compact phalanx of boat houses along the dock, 
well supplied with light and luxurious skiffs, suggests 
the perpetual water excursions to which the genius loci 
and the multitude of alluring vistas within easy reach 
seem to invite the sojourners The ‘‘ camp’ still retains 
partially its first character of a semi-religious resort, and 
there are generally one or two clergymen who conduct 
services and give sermons or lectures. Among those 
who have recently been there are Dr. Talmage and 
some well-known missionaries from abroad—the Rev. 
H. H. Lowry, A. H. Smith, L 8 Baldwin, D.D, and 
Rav. A. P. Hopper, all from China, who have here 
found a pleasant resting-place beside the ‘‘s\ill waters.” 
The dwellers at the Park and in the summer cottages so 
thickly scattered along the river from Clayton to Alex- 





andria Bay are fond of getting up periodical illumina- 


tions, making the whole channel at night a series of 
bright and picturesque effects. 

The large, airy Thousand Island House and Crossnar 
House at Alexandria Bay are the favorite'resting-places 
of the people who like to bring the atmosphere of the 
city into the country with their Saratogas, and sport 
dainty New York toilettes on the wide piazzas or in the 
luxurious skiffs that awalt their pleasure. From the 
piazzas there are charming views among the islands ; 
from the tall tower—when you succeed in getting to it 
—a glorious one. From no other point can one secure 
so perfect a coup d'cil of a stretch of some twenty miles 
of river and islands, with the little village of Alexan- 
dria Bay mapped out just below against a pretty back- 
ground of hilly and wooded country. Opposite is the 
richly wooded mass of Wells’ Island, with the shadows 
of the clouds floating softly over the deep green foliage, 
almost concealing the channel on the other side and the 
Canadian shore. Out of its dense woods rises the tower 
of the church at Westminster Park—a pleasant, quiet 
retreat, with a hotel and a few private houses and pretty 
country walks. Just beyond the village of Alexandria 
Bay, on a bold bluff, stands Bonniecastle, the charming, 
homelike country house which Dr. Holland built and 
inhabited during the last four summers of his life. He 
enjoyed intensely the beauty and quiet of this summer 
home, and delighted in improving its picturesque 
grounds, and in crufsing among the islands in his fleet 
steam yacht, the ‘“‘ Camilla.” There I had the privilege 
of spending a day with him during the last month of 
his life, in those sad weeks when Garfield lay dying, 
and he was mourning the impending loss of a President 
whom he cordially loved and admired, and whom he 
was speedily to follow. He gavea library to this little 
village, and improved the church he attended, and has 
left pleasant traces of his genial memory in the summer 
cottages he built and the grounds he redeemed from a 
marshy wilderness. Als presence seems still to haunt 
the rocky terraces and walks he loved so well, and all 
who have seen him there will always associate him with 
the pretty house which his family still retain as a sum- 
mer residence, though this summer {t {is tenanted by 
others. 

It is but a step from the luxurious, fashionable life of 
Alexandria Bay to solitudes as wild and unspoiled as 
when Frontenac and La Salle first threaded their way 
through the many channels to found a fort at Cataraquil, 
now Kingston. On the Canadian side of Wells’ Island 
the virgin wildness of the islands in all the tangled luxu- 
riance of nature presents a refreshing contrast to the 
rather too populous and gay American channel]. Here 
you may pitch your solitary tent like ‘‘a lodge in some 
vast wilderness,” and steer your bark amid a ‘‘ bound- 
less contiguity of shade,” soothed into dreamy repose 
by the murmur of the breeze rustling through birch and 
pine, or waving the reeds and the long, graceful grasses 
and ferns in the crevices of the dark rocks. If you wish 
to take a swift, comprehensive view of the whole, you 
may embark on a fleet little steamer called the “ Island 
Wanderer,” and cruise for five or six hours, darting 
through narrow straits and corkscrew windings, where 
it seems as if further progress were impracticable, almost 
grazing the edge of a rocky islet as the swift current 
swings the boat past her at railway speed, and anon 
gliding into what seems a land-locked pond, where not 
aripple breaks the glassy mirror in which every leaf 
and twig is reflected, though just outside the breeze may 
be tossing the blue waves into a multitude of sparkling 
silvery crests. It isa pilgrimage of charming contrasts. 
Now the eye fs refreshed with masses of luxuriant foll- 
age, apparently growing out of the stream ; then {t is 
caught by a bare ledge of dark gray rock, bearlog only 
some stunted pines, whose leafy tresses seem all tossed 
one way by the prevailing wind ; or a great ridge of 
rosy-tinted granite rises in exquisite contrast of color 
with the delicate lichens and mosses, the vines and ferns 
and shrubbery, that tenderly twine their verdure about 
its rugged beauty. All the way from Wells’ Island to 
the large Canadian village of Gananoque these island 
solitudes spread around you in seemingly endless profu- 
sion, with only a lighthouse, or a camper’s tent, or a 
farmhouse or two, to break the sylvan monotony. At 
one point the genera! wildness of the scene is broken by 
the bare yellow slope of a hill which marks from afar 
the site of the ‘‘Canoe Camp,” the encampment of the 
American Canoe Association, which for two or three 
summers has been annually pitched at the foot of this 
hill, on what is commonly known as Grindstone 
Island, one of the large ones that occupy the center of 
the river. A wide bay extending to the shore of Wells’ 
Island gives abundance of sea room for canoe practice 
and the races which form a part of the programme. It 
is a pretty sight to see the trim little canoes, frequently 
bearing two light sails, winging their way like snowy 
doves across the blue bay, or to witness the grand illu- 
mination when tents and boats alike are brilliantly dec- 
orated with lanterns, and a long procession of the lighted 
canoes twists itself, like a long, sinuous serpent of 
light, over the dark water, while the lights of half a 





dozen steamers and yachts, and showers of rockets and 
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Roman candles, enhance the somewhat Venetlan effect. 
It is usually during the latter weeks of August that this 
unique camp {is in progress, and canoes from widely 
scattered points of the United States and Canada float 
side by side in friendly rivalry, or lie drawn upon the 
shore while their owners are resting in their airy tents, 
or bathing in the clear water, or enjoying the social 
meals of the open-air dining-ball. In a night, however, 
they ‘‘fold up their tents like the Arabs,” and ‘‘as 
silently” the canoes steal away, leaving the tawny, 
round-shouldered hill and the wide blue bay to the 
almost unbroken solitude of the rest of the year. 

About the Canadian village of Gananoque, where the 
clusters of islands may be said virtually to begin, they 
are very pictureequely grouped, and there {is no better 
starting-point for enjoying the free outdoor life of the 
camper, who can find many a pleasant nook wherein to 
pitch his tent. Only a few of the islands are as yet in- 
habited. Here and there a summer cottage may be seen 
gleaming out from the masses of dark foliage, and these 
are for the most part unobtrusive, interfering but little 
with the general afr of restful solitude. One of the 
prettiest little islands, however, in the immedfate vicin- 
ity of the village is disfigured by a bare, barn-like erec- 
tion rising out of the water to spoll its graceful contour 
and mar the harmony of an otherwise lovely coup dail. 
It fs pity that there fs no law to “restrain” from such 
vandalisms. Most of the islands of the vicinity are stil! 
beautifully wooded, and the larger ones bear really fine 
oaks, elms, lindens, birches, and hemlocks. Wild roses 
gleam out among the gray rocks from June till August,and 
quantities of blueberries and bramble-berries, as well as 
raspberries and wild gooseberries, can be found to refresh 
the tired rower. August is the camper’s month par ezcel- 
lence. Yachts lie at anchor in quiet bays, white tents gleam 
out from the overshadowing treos, little steam yachts and 
skiffs filled with holiday makers are perpetually flitting 
about, and at evening the picturesque camp-fire blends 
its trembling red reflection in the stream with the silver 
of the moonlight. The camper, in his outdoor life, can 
cultivate the closest acquaintance with nature and the 
pretty, shy, innocent life that abounds on all sides and is 
so much prettier and more interesting than the so-called 
“ sport” of destroying God’s wonderful work, if de- 
structive human beings would only find this out! The 
most solitary islands are full of happy life ; the merry 
red squirrel or little striped, timid ‘‘ chipmunk” filts 
lightly about the tall pines; the gorgeous red-headed 
woodpecker glides, with his resonant tap, up and down 
the gray old oak boles ; the kingfisher darts out from 
the rocks with his metallic chuckle ; the shy partridge 
files up from the beechen covert with its sudden whir ; 
and at eventide the almost invisible whippoorwill pipes 
up his plaintive refrain from the densest woods. A 
slender mink may sometimes be seen darting along the 
rocks, and another pretty-furred animal with an ugly 
name and an unfragrant memory may also occasionally 
be seen or smelt. Little striped snakes, harmless enough, 
glide sometimes out of the bushes, and moles and musk- 
rats may be seen by thore who know where and when 
to look. As for the butterfiles, moths, and dragon. files, 
their name ifs legion, and, unfortunately, the same may 
be sald of the mosquito, which is truly the camper’s déte 
noir. Camp fires and mosquito netting, however, keep 
him at bay. 

One of the pleasantest features of the islands here is 
the contrast constantly presented by the changes of wind 
and tide. The prevailing west wind, sweeping down 
Lake Ontario, keeps up an almost continual breeze, 
where the islands do not interpose their shelter to wind- 
ward, Consequently, one may glide out of some qulet, 
narrow channel, where the water-lilies are scarcely 
stirred or the mirrored reflections broken by a ripple, 
to find, on rounding a point, that large waves are dash- 
ing, In white surf, on weather-beaten rocks, where the 
rugged pines stand, bald on one side, their scanty locks 
all blown eastward, and where the navigator demands 
all his skill to keep his boat from being swamped or 
driven against some jagged rock. It is pleasant, again, 
after a mile or soof such hard rowing, to float into such 
a nook as would be described fn detail in a guide-book 
in a country less lavishly gifted with as yet half unseen 
beauty. It isa little crescent bay, deep cut into the 
rounding of an {sland shore, where, after gliding in at 
the thickly wooded entrance, you presently find your- 
self in what looks like a closed pool or mountain tarn, 
with walls of precipitous rock rising sheer, or rather 
slightly concave, above you, and their gray and ruddy 
bareness scarcely broken save by a tuft of ferns, or in 
June of scarlet columbines flowering out of a tiny crevice. 
Where the rock en's white-stemmed birches and cluster- 
ing ferns lean across {t, and, below, a continuation of the 
little bay steals silently into the shadow of densel: 
clustered follace, where watcr plants and plumy ferns 
grow in lush luxuriance along the water’s edge, and 
rushes and fleur de-lis mingle with the water-lily leaves. 
If, perchance, you steal in here just as the sunset {s dying 
out of the sky, and the early moon glints over the tall 
crag through the light birchen boughs, and the silence 
of the lonely bay becomes 8 strangely solemn stillness, 
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you feel as if it were a fitting shrine for Nature’s vespers, 
and a tranquil half-hour spent in {t, in communion with 
the ‘‘ Presence interfused ” through all the beauty that 
but half reveals Him, would be a delightful close to the 
pleasantest ‘‘ summer day among the {slands.” 











A HUNT AFTER WATER-LILIES.—II. 


By Jor. Benton. 


T is something over thirty years ago that the most 

royal specimen of the water-lily—the Victorla Regia, 
named in honor of Queen Victorla—was brought by a 
traveler on the Amazon to Europe and domesticated in 
England. The leaves of this kind are from s{x to twelve 
feet in diameter. They are jotned to the stalk directly 
in the center of this large circumference, and such is 
thelr buoyancy that they will bear up a large water- 
fowl. By putting a board across two of them the weight 
of a child ten years old may be sustained. These leaves 
turn up {nto a considerable rim, which gives ‘‘ the ap- 
pearance of a huge tray.” The growth of the leaf is 
most rapid ; and one ought to be almost able to see It 
grow if, as has been related, it has ‘‘been known to 
grow half an {inch in an hour,” or ‘‘eight {nches in a 
day.” The leaves are green on top, and covered by 
small elevations, while on the under side they are di- 
vided into compartments, and have a purple or violet 
hue. 

But the flower of this kind remains only two days 
perfect, and blossoms late in the afternoon. It has two 
phases in its bright career. At first {t comes out asa 
perfect cup, and 1s from twelve to sixteen inches across. 
It is very white in {ts inception, and richly fragrant. 
When the flower is two days old, or soon after its 
twenty-fourth hour of existence, there is a wonderful 
change to be noticed in it. The petals relax from their 
firm, upright position, and bend downward, and it 
attains the pinkness of a rose in color, but {s no longer 
odorous. In Jess than forty-eight hours {t closes, and 
the contraction of the stalk draws it beneath the water 
to mature'{ts seed. The seeds of this flower are roasted 
and eaten by the natives of the country where it grows, 
and are sald to make a valuable food. 

The same habit of stalk contraction that we have 
spoken of belongs also to our common water-lily. Any 
observant boy who has ever gathered it must have 
noticed that many of the stalks are spiral {n form. Some 
call from the root, at the right moment of maturity, 
causes a stalk which was straight before to assume this 
shape, when the flower must of necessity go downward 
and complete the final stage in its history. It {sa curious 
and beautiful provision of nature for developing and 
planting the seed. 

The water-lily always accommodates itself to the depth 
of the water in which {t stands ; and a few weeks ago I 
noticed, while sailing over an embanked lake in my 
neighborhood, the water of which had been artificially 
raised at least four feet, that the lily stalks were exerting 
themselves vigorously, as it seemed—standing on tiptoe 
fairly—to reach the surface so far above them. Whether 
they will get there this present year in time to project 
any blossoms I shall be curtous to find out.! Perhaps 
they will not. But if they do not achieve their purpose 
this year, [ havo no doubt they will resume their brave 
struggle another season, and achieve a victory against 
adverse circumstances at last. 

I left Julian in the boat, happy, with his arms loaded 
with lilies, and hardly able, from excessive joy, to ait 
quietly in his seat. When the boat landed he was proud 
of his trophies won from the water, and kept them sepa- 
rate from the common stock. The element of personal 
possession added to their value and beauty. For days 
after they were not forgotten ; and, whenever his father 
or mother missed him from their sight, on arriving home, 
they soon came to know that he would surely be found 
by a little spring bank at the rear of the house, watching 
the lilies, which, in his own manner, he had planted, 
and which day after day he faithfully looked after. 

The lake from which we were about to depart, late in 
the afternoon, is one of those beautiful sheets of water 
for which New England is noted. Its half-wooded and 
half-cultured shore line made as pretty a setting as a lake 

~often gets, and it was a pleasure to linger about {t and 
watch the soft clouds and shadows above it and its own 
entrancing rippled expanse beneath the slowly descending 
sun. On the eastern side of the lake, which was the side 
on which we approached it, you are still in New England, 
although the New York and Connecticut State line 
divides the lake itself. And we found on a little hill 
there the monument of a pathetic history. This was 
erected twenty-five years ago, by the Moravians, in mem- 
ory of two German missionaries of that body who had 
lived and ended their days there—one a hundred, and 
one a hundred and forty, years ago—in maintaining a 
succeseful religious mission among the Indians. 

This locality was evidently one of the favorite haunts 
of the Indans, and their name for the lake was We- 





1 A second visit to these flooded lilies, made at the end of 
August, showed that they had pleroed through the water to the 
sunshine, and were in blossom, 
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quadnock. The Moravian missionaries called it (naden 
See, or the Lake of Grace. The last relic we seem to 
have of the Indians, as Mrs. Sigourney’s poem suggests, 
still connects itself with their hard spelled, but usually 
very musical, names. Truly enough, 
“ Though ’mid the forests where they roamed 
There rings no hunter’s shout, 
Their name is on your waters, 

Ye may not wash it out.”’ 

On the way home, or just before starting thitherward, 
Mr. B., our author and authority on birds, threw a stone 
at a saucy red squirrel, and made him gallop along his 
highway, which is most often a rail, or a rail-capped, 
fence. This l{ttle fellow he would have accosted In a 
more friendly way in the winter ; but he probably espied 
him in the act of mounting a tree where a bird's nest, 
with its toothsome eggs, was the object of his quest. 

This friend of ours says that squirrels in the birds’ 
nesting time make great havoc with the nests, and 
break up a great many of the prospective broods. He 
was, therefore, only doing a generous deed for his 
feathered intimates, who, with snakes and squirrels, 
and human and other enemies, have a difficult time of it 
in rearing and bringing to maturity their young. He 
even thinks it a wonder that so many young birds 
escape as do somehow manage to survive. 

When we accosted afterward a little sandpiper by the 
edge of the water, and excited it by our presence, the 
bird flew backward and forward over a certain space a 
dozen rods in extent, and put forth quick cries and 
motions of fear and distress. But our ornithologist sald 
there was no certainty or likelihood that {ts nest was 
anywhere near the place it hovered over so mournfully. 
The probability was, on the contrary, that it was quite 
a distance away. Its trepidation was put on for that 
particular locality in order to deceive us more com- 
pletely. 

So it would appear that there fs almost an employ- 
ment of a reasoning faculty fn this new kind of strategy. 
Instinct teaches the bird to make a demonstration when 
its nest is likely to be disturbed ; but it finds out by 
experfence that this excitement on its part discloses the 
existence of a nest, a fact which {t would be clad to con 
ceal, and puts the enemy directly upon track of {t. But 
if it selects a place for its excitable walling and filght 
far away from the spot where the nest really Is, the 
false and misleading search which follows results in 
insuring its safety. 

Our party from the lake saw many incidents on their 
route homeward. That showy bird, the red-polled 
woodpecker, which has grown much scarcer, for some 
reason, than it was thirty years ago, flew across our 
path in such a sweep as to give us an excellent view of 
his gayly colored military suit. This bird probably 
owes its present rarity in part to the fact that its size 
and color make it an ever-ready mark for the more 
wanton sportsman, who {is a gunner that has no end to 
serve beyond pure destruction. It was said by Mr. B., 
while we were talking of this thing, that the robias this 
year are greatly thinned out in some localities on ac- 
count of the wholesale slaughter of them in North Caro- 
lina last winter, where, flying low in great flocks, they 
became the easy prey of reckless sportsmen, who shot 
them {n untold numbers. 

It was well near sundown when the return from the 
water-lily hunt was concluded, but we had had a pleas- 
ant day’s outing, and came home with a liberal abun- 
dance of the coveted treasures. Their rich, creamy 
whiteness lasted for days while kept in the water, sug 
gesting the coolness of the refluent waves and curving 
shores we had left so long behind. And to day—nearly 
ten days after the excursion—a bow! full of the blos- 
soms preserves on a center-table the memory of a gay 
party now scattered away to distant homes. 








A DESERTED VILLAGE. 
FROM THE DIARY OF JAMES RAMSAY.’ 
By ALIcE CHADBOURNE, 


‘* EDINBURGH, November 2, 1790. 

* YTOHN IRVING, Walter Scott, and your humble 

servant set out one morning, some time ago, on a 
walk to see Seaton House and the estate formerly part 
of the great estate of Winton, forfeited in the year 1715. 
It was bought about ten years ago by Mr. Mackenzie, 
who wes then common agent for the creditors of the 
York Building Company, to which company the estate 
belonged. A reduction has lately been raised by Mr. 
Scott, as agent for the company, of that purchase, on 
the head of fraud. Mr. Mackenzie's opulence and char- 
acter, and the belief that what then cost him but eighteen 
thousand would now sell for fifty thousand, joined to 
the intimate connection which, as Mr. Scott's appren- 
tices, we—at least two of us—have with the cause, and 
perhaps also our intimacy with young Mackenzle, 
naturally made this an interesting plea with us, and we 





1The story of the diary of James Ramsay, the early friend of 
Sir Walter Scott, from which these extracts are made, is told in 
@ previous article in our issue of April 15, 1886, 





determined to see a property that probably would be 
the occasion of so much nolse and litigation. 

** We set out in the morning ; had a clean, neat English 
breakfast at Musselburgh, and, sooner than we could 
well believe, had been about ten miles from Edinburgh. 
We bespoke a dinner at Preston Pans, and set forward 
to see the estate of Seaton and the ruins of the old pal- 
ace. 

‘* On our way to it, through the fields, we could not but 
admire the beauty of the country. The sea, within 
half a mile, forming, along a most beautiful bay, a 
number of small but commodious harbours, seemed to 
waut only the kindly hand of commerce. As it was, it 
was a picturesque scene. The land on each side, forming 
in a gentle curve, and almost meeting at the point, gave 
rise to ideas of security which we dare but seldom in- 
dulge when we contemplate the ocean. The fields were 
one gently continued slope upwards ; and, indeed, no- 
where, that [remember, did I ever see so great an extent 
of level, fine country. North Berwicks, toward the 
east, and Arthur's Seat, nearly at an equa! distance from 
us on the west, were the only two hills wesaw. This is 
an uncommon sight in Scotland. Edinburgh and Leith, 
in the point of view in which we saw them, appeared 
one continued city, while the two hills, the Calton and 
Arthur’s Seat, afforded a diversity highly pleasing. It 
was, indeed, a very different sight when we turned to look 
for Seaton. Though we naturally wish to be surprised 
by grand objects, though my curiosity was eagerly on 
the search to havea view of the new house which I 
understood Mr. Mackenzie was raising, yet was my eye 
stopt and my attention arrested by the appearance of 
Seaton Village. It was formerly possessed by the kindly 
tenants of the family of Seaton. They were the remains 
(I had almost said precious remains) of the feudal sys 
tem. In former days the castle of a great man was sur 
rounded with his warlike dependents, that it might be 
defended, and they might be secure. War was their 
employment, and they were valuable only as they were 
hardy and formidable in the field. Clvilization, how- 
ever, with her olive wand, in time softened this rugged 
appearance. The overflowings of immense fortunes 
could not now be spent in maintaining what was, in 
every respect, a small army. Still, the descendants 
of these followers were attached to the family, and 
looked up to it for protection. They were their attend- 
ants in sickness and their followers in the chase. Before 
the gewgaws of vanity were so common and so expen- 
sive, the great man was able to relieve the distresses of 
his numerous dependents, or, rather, of his large family. 
He made the bed of sickness soft, and provided against 
the blasts of winter ; and, before false honor had stalked 
in amongst us, he was not ashamed to enjoy, in his large 
hall, the conviviality of his inferior friends. Such were 
the kindly tenants of Seaton Village. The imagination 
delights to form such pictures, and would fain dwell on 
such scenes ; but we offend her yentleness when any but 

toldsmith attempts, {in memory of sweet Auburn’s hap- 
pler days, to lay the drawings which she sketches upon 
paper. 

‘ Tf the neat, clean, and cultivated appearance of a vil 
lage nowadays gives pleasure, how much more charm- 
ing must have been the appearance of such a town as 
this! It had a charming exposure. There is a small 
burn at the foot of the eminence on which it stands, in 
which the yellow leaves of autumn were carried along. 
There were no webs along the side of it; no children; 
nothing that could cheer or enliven the heart. 

‘Soon after Mr. Mackenzie bought this estate, he set 
about removing these tenants. Families, to the number 
of eighty, were thrown destitute. Untrained to manu- 
factures, too proud to beg, they retired in a body to the 
seashore, where, building a few solitary huts, which 
they called the City of Refuge, they were absolutely 
starved to death ! 

‘The picture of desolation afforded by Seaton Village 
is marked beyond anything you can conceive. Ruins 
in general excite in the mind emotions rather of a tender 
kind. We figure the misfortunes which have caused 
them—such only as human nature must submit to. 
Here, on the contrary, the ruins are fresh, the wounds, 
as it were, are still bleeding ; everything wears the marks 
of desolation and misery. 

«The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm, 
The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 
The decent church that tops the neighboring hill, 
Those gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom, 
Those calm desires that asked so little room, 
Those healthful sports that graced the peaceful scene, 
Lived in each look and brightened all the green— 
These were thy charms ; but all these charms have fled. 


‘** Here, as I take my solitary rounds 
Amidst thy tangling walks and ruined grounds ; 
Here, as wi-h doubtful, pensive steps I range, 
Trace every scene and wonder ai the change, 
Remembrance wakes with all her busy train, 
Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain.’ 
‘* But we have dwelt long enough on this picture. 
“‘The castle which Mr. Mackenzie has built deserves 
the name only from its size. From the clumsy imitation 
of the Gothic, he plainly wishes to have it carry along 
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with it the unwieldiness of riches and the pride of an- 
tiquity. The old rufns, which must have been very 
fine, are almost totally demolished to build this new 
fabric. There is a beautiful old chapel near the old 
house, and, dreadful to be told, it {s filled with fire- 
wood and pigeons! The-beautiful ornaments are lying 
oa the floor, thrown down by the long beams which 
stand in it. The fine Gothic windows are sll built up, 
and the porch has been taken away. 

“‘ But we will leave all this and seat ourselves by the 
smiling fire in the inn at Preston Pans. After raising 
our spirits we set out, and, without being tired, and after 
seeing one of the pot manufactories, we arrived In Edin- 
burgh about eight at night. We had been out from elght 
inthe morning, and Walter Scott, notwithstanding his 
lame leg, was not tired.” 


At the time of the visit of these three young men to 
Seaton, Walter Scott was but a youth of nineteen, and, 
as in imagination we watch the little group while they 
refresh themselves by the “‘smiling fire” at their inn, 
we cannot help going exultantly forward and fancying 
the amazement that would have fallen upon the trio, 
young Walter himself as well as his unconscious cem- 
panions, could the veil of the future have been lifted and 
the splendid success of the author of ‘‘ Ivanhoe” been re- 
vealed to them. To James Ramsay this sweet-tempered 
Walter is, indeed, a clever lad with an astonishing mem- 
ory ; a good comrade ; a most entertaining companion ; 
a little too lavish of his time over old romances ; but 
destined, no doubt, to ‘‘ make a very respectable figure 
in life”! He had been his schoolfellow, and was now, 
like himself, a writer to the ‘‘ Signet’s Apprentice ;” for 
four long years he had seen him daily and hourly, but 
the idea seems never to have occurred to James that any 
unusual height in life awaited the vigorous and cheery 
climber with whom he now chatted and strolled. 

Nearly twenty-four years from the date of this dinner 
at Preston Pans, the initial volume of the wonderful 
Waverley novels appeared, and began its mission of de- 
lighting readers in the Old World and the New. In this 
very first work of the series, bow brilliant and effective 
isthe pen of ‘The Great Unknown” in patnting the 
battle scene in the contest between the opposing forces at 
Preston Pans ! 

The young man, “ notwithstanding his lame leg,” is 
not tired on this November night. No wonder! How 
eagerly the embryo poet and novelist must have drank 
in the beauty of the long walk from Edinburgh to the 
deserted village, and what food for fancy must he have 
found in the village and the ruins themselves! It is 
delicious to read this comment of Talfourd’s on the 
power of graphic delineation of nature’s charms possessed 
by the unknown author of ‘‘ Waverley :” 

“In the vivid description of natural ecenery, our 
author is wholly without a rival, unless Sir Walter Scott 
will dispute the pre-eminence with him, and even then 
we think the novelist will be found to surpass the bard” ! 

Jeffrey says : 

‘“‘ Tf it be, indeed, the work of an author hitherto un- 
known, Mr. Scott would do well to look to his laurels 
and to rouse himself for a sturdier competition than any 
he has yet had to encounter” ! 

But Jeffrey evidently has little doubt as to the identity 
of the famous novelist with Sir Walter. 

In an entry, which is without date, the young diarist 
gives the following sketch of an odd character whom ke 
atyles 

‘AN OLD ORIGINAL. 


‘We received, some days ago, a visit to breakfast 
from Sir James Fowles. Having called in the forenoon, 
when my father was out, he told Christian he would 
come and breakfast with him the first fine sunny morn- 
ing ; ‘for,’ sald he, ‘I owe him some money.’ 

** He was as good as his word. 

‘* Sir James may now be, perhaps, about seventy years 
of age, and is the only man I see who carries along with 
him the venerable appearance of apoliteoldman. Heis 
very partial to Scotland, and has been very assiduous in 
writing a Norse dictionary, and is, I believe, President 
of the Antiquarian Society. He is, at least, entitled to 
this office as one of their most valuable curiosities. You 
cannot imagine anything more original than his appear 
ance. His face is strongly marked; his hair, which, 
though not white, is an excellent gray, is curled, to keep 
it out of the way, in a very simple manner above his ear. 
He wears an old silk tartan waistcoat, a pair of riding- 
breeches—rather wide for his spare thighs—and a pair of 
boots, which he might almost take stepin. In the earlier 
part of his life he was in the army ; about two years ago 
was appointed commander-in-chief at Bombay. He had 
not been long there when he found it incumbent on him 
to come home to complain of the injuries of the Com- 
pany. He made his errand known to our Government, 
and, as a recompense for his virtue, as a token of regard, 
and as an encouragement to probity, he never after was 
sent out, or received any other command.” 

From which somewhat sarcastic comment it appears 
that ingratitude is not a characteristic of republics 
only, 





‘Having failed in this attempt, which was truly 
worthy of him, Sir James came, I suppose, to settle at 
Collington. As he had come home in the cause of jus 
tice, the failure of his attempt, though it might make 
him uneasy, though it might make him sorry for those 
who were denied redress, yet it never gave rein to 
chagrin; nay, perhaps it has added to his happiness ; 
by forcing his benevolence into a narrower channel it 
has increased its force, and there is every reason to 
believe that fits limpid and pure current will continue to 
flow on in an even and stcady stream to his last mo- 
ment. 

‘* Str James now ifves at Collington, in my humble 
opinion the happiest of men. By some, it must be 
owned, and those, too, men of credit, he is considered 
crack-brained; by others, foolish; some think him 
superannusted ; and, in general, he is esteemed ex- 
tremely whimsical. The reasons for such difference of 
opinion are, that, in the first place, he has a natural 
longing after antiquity, insomuch that his manners, his 
dress, and his conversation are all old-fashioned. This, 
you know, Is frightful to some people. He does not 
care for power, riches, or «quipage, and has no ambl- 
tlon—all marks, with some people, of little sense ; and, 
lastly, he is as daft about romantic improvements upon 
Collington Bank as if he were a young girl of fifteen. 
He first began to improve his taste by studying novels 
and romances. But, Guardian, without elther the par- 
tlality of amateurs of antiquity, which I know nothing 
about, or that liveliness of imagination which is deter- 
mined to support every character that is in any respect 
outré (I grant Sir James {is so), I think I shall be able to 
reconcile the old man’s action with the character of a 
wise and good man. 

‘*There are only a few men who can, in apy regard, 
be compared to him of whom we are speaking, and 
probably the world findshim so unlike itself that, like 
the natural historian, they consider him a monster, be- 
cause not commonly met with. He has been in power, 
and must have met with the attention of the world from 
which he could draw no real satisfaction ; he has been 
fawned upon and flattered ; for this also he had no rel- 


‘ish. Brought up frugally, it cannot be supposed he 


felt much pleasure in diss!pation ; fond of virtue, law- 
less tyranny or mean peculation disgusted him, as their 
charms had no power over him; neither was be solici- 
tous of amassing riches, through which only they can be 
procured. Beset by all these dézzling objocts which 
have led astray so many, he continued as before, firmly 
persuaded, and saw plainly that, in a remote corner of 
the world, away from al] ite foolish toys, a man might 
be happy on a small fortune, provided he could get fru- 
gsality and contentment to assist him. In this retreat— 
for he wants none of these requisites—he now lives 
hsppily, and is much respected. I was charmed to hear 
the old original say he had just built him a house. The 
walls were made in two days, and it was roofed and fia- 
ished the day after. He proceeded to inform us that he 
meant this for a hermitage at Collington Bank. It was 
built upon a cave which it hangs over. ‘The door- 
posts were two trees, round which ivy twined. The 
walls were formed of turf, and it was thatched above. 
He had sown wall-flower in the side of it, which was 
growing, and he was in hopes that in a few years it 
would look like an old-fashioned and moss-grown her- 
mitage.” 








GLADYS LANGDON.’ 


By Frances 0. SPARHAWK. 


CHAPTER XXXIX, 
‘‘1v YOU DO LOVE ME, YOU WILL FIND ME OUT.” 

HE next day, as Gladys, with her things on, was 
leckipg the door behind her, she heard footsteps 
coming toward her in the hall, and a man’s voice sald : 
‘*Will you have the kindness to tell me which room 
is Miss Langdon’s ?” Her back was toward the speaker, 
and, until she turned, his eyes, still dazzled by the sun- 
light outside, saw her indistinctly, but as she looked at 
him he sprang forward with the cry, ‘‘ Gladys! 

Gladys !” and seized both her hands in his own. 

“You ?” she sald, faintly ; then, after a struggle to 
regain her composure, she added, ‘‘ You bring back 
everything to me; I’m—I'm glad to see you. Are they 
all well, Mrs. Saltonstall, and Edith—and your father ?” 

“Yes,” said Tom, absently. Everything seemed 
worlds away from him except this girl. Suddenly he 
released her hands: Waring seemed to stand out before 
him ; but he still looked into her face eagerly. ‘‘It is 
so long since I have seen you,” he said. ‘‘ You are 
going out now ; may I go with you and talk with you 
on the way, wherever it is ? or must you go at once ?” 

Gladys’s eyes lighted with laughter, and her lips 
curved merrily. 

‘Don’t you think you could give a little broader hint 
to have me open my door again? My errand is not 
pressing. Will you walk in ?” 

‘** Allow me,” said Tom, taking the key from her 





1 Copyright, All rights reserved. 





hands as she was about to put it into the Jock. It was 
& little thing, no more than he would have done for any 
woman, yet Gladys had been so long cut off, not only 
from every one who had the least interest in her wel- 
fare, but from people who would think of rendering 
any such courtesy, that a sense of restfulness, of the old 
life, came to her with the act, and as she walked into 
her shabby room it was transformed to her eyes. 

She had never seen Saltonstall restless or deeply 
moved except in sympathy with others. There was somc- 
thing new about him now, but he was no less interest 
ing. Was it—could it be—? She sat down in haste, 
and tried to draw her breath evenly. Sometimes, to re 
lleve the terrible loneliness, she had allowed herself for 
& moment to dream of companionship, of a face that 
looked at her—this same face—with a new expression, 
of a voice that thrilled her—this voice. Was this the 
expression ? Were these the tones? He was walking 
back «nd forth now, watching her. Several times he 
seemed about to speak, and checked himself, as if he 
were afraid of saying toomuch. Putting it mildly, it 
was embarrassing. And she could not think of one 
thing to say. He came and stood beside her, looking 
down at her, 

**Gladys—” he began. 

‘* How did you find me out ’” she asked, abruptly. 

Tom’s manner changed in an instant ; he was listening 
again to Patty’s explanation of her withdrawal. 

‘‘Mrs. Silverton told me where you were,” he ap 
swered, gravely, moving away and sitting down oppo 
site her. ‘‘ At least she was Mrs, Silverton when you 
last saw her; she has since married Waring.” 

‘*Yes. She sent me wedding cards. I was so re- 
lleved—that is, it pleased me so much. Patty Waring 
is very nice, for all her faults, Dr. Saltonstall, and I was 
afraid at one time that she wouldn’t marry Mr. Waring 
after all. He's not half good enough for her, but she 
thinks so, and I don’t believe she'll ever find out.” 

* Gladys !” 

‘Why, what is {t ?” 

** Oh—nothing,” * 

‘Dr. Saltonstall, you’re just as tantalizing as ever, 
You say, ‘Oh, nothing,’ when you know, and I know, 
and you know that I know, that some very interesting 
message was cabled down from your brain to your lips 
and the wires cut there. I wonder what I’ve said. Is 
Mr. Warlvg a special friend of yours, and have I hurt 
your feelings by remarking that he doesn’t amount to 
much ?” 

‘* On the contrary—” Tom stopped abruptly. Some- 
thing of the truth, though it was never fully explained, 
must have seized upon Gladys as she looked at him, for 
the hot blood dyed her face; she drew back slightly, 
haughbtily, and a flash came into her eyes. 

‘“*T was going to Millborough to-morrow,” she sald. 

‘‘To—my mother’s? To see Edith?” he began. 
‘“‘ Have you come at Jast to long for the friends you left 
distressed about you for two years? Two years don’t 
sound so much when I speak of them, but I don’t want 
to live them over again.” 

‘*Does my room look so full of cheer that it could 
have made me forget my old friends ?” 

“Why didn’t you come to us ? or, at least, why didn’t 
you write ?” 

‘* What had I to say ? Would you have had me send 
a journal of fatlures, loneliness, cold—” she stopped 
suddenly, 

‘Cold | Oh, Gladys ! and perhaps—” he stopped, then 
brought out the word in a kind of horror—‘‘ you may 
have known hunger, Tell me, my—tell me,” he sald, 
“‘ you were never hungry as well as cold ? It is terrible.” 
Taore was an intensity in his tones that shook the 
listener’s soul. To have suffered so, and then to be 
yearned over, to be more than pilied—by him! What- 
ever it meant, it was sweeping her away from her long 
control, 

‘Hungry |” she cried, with a laugh. ‘‘ Yes, indeed ! 
Many a day, when you used to take us to drive, Edith 
and me, and not bring us home until long after dinner- 
time. Do you remember ?” 

But Tom did not smile; he stood looking at her for 
the confirmation of his fears. 

‘* You've not guessed why I am going to Millborough,” 
she added, hurriedly. ‘‘I’m getting on famously now, 
and have something, a little, ready to pay into the bank 
for a beginning. You understand?” Her voice sank 
involuntarily. 

‘Oh, yes,” he said, ‘‘I understand you. I always 
did that, It was myself that I made the mistake about. 
Why, 1 must have loved you always, from the very first, 


for Lean’t go back far enough to tell when I began. 


I have been dreary, too, Gladys, and cold for the 
brightness of your presence—hungry for the sound of 
your voice; I have tried, and tried, and tried to find 
you. And now—I have a great many things to say to 
you ; some are important, but this 27// come first. I love 
you, my darling, I love you. Is there any hope for 
me ?” 

He was beside her again, kneeling by her chair, looking 
into her face, all of it that she would let him see; he 
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heard her answer softly, ‘‘ There would be—only for my 
work, my task ;” and he clasped her in his arms. 

Yet very soon this man and woman, who loved one 
another, were standing talking with pale faces of 6 
future In which they would not be together. 

‘* It is no dream of work, or of a career, that comes 
between us,” sald Gladys, ‘‘ At least 1 am wise enough 
to see that your presence and your love would quicken 
every faculty in mo. If 1 were poet, or artist, it would 
be a fulcrum to rest my power upon—ah ! what I could 
move with it ! But ’mnot ; you see that even all my com- 
parisons just run down into machinery. And in thie, 
too, you would inspire me, only that I must grub—I can’t 
do anything great. I must be merely a machine to make 
money ; there is no other way ; it must be done, and we 
need not ‘ry to deceive ourselves. At the very best it will 
take a lifetime.” 

He stood looking at her with the admiration and 
tenderness of a lover, and with something else in his 
expression which she could not read. 

‘Then, thls—debt {s all that stands between us ?’ he 
asked. ‘I should never have ceased trying to win your 
love, and I hold it above my life ; but, somehow, I can't 
understand how a woman so brave and grand as you are 
can cars anything about me.” 

** Can’t you ?” she cried. 

‘** Oh, tell me where is fancy bred, 
In the heart, or in the head ?’” 

Then her face changed. ‘‘ Can’t you ?” she repeated, 
her volce vibrating with suddenexaltation. ‘‘ Why, every 
woman who sees you feels intuttlvely the chivalry that 
{is in you, and, when life goes hardest with her, longs for 
the grasp of « hand }!ke yours to helpher. Your voico, 
your alms, your power are those of a strong man, but all 
your fastincts—they are finer than most women’s. And, 
besides, you never ask of others, you always give, and 
in your presence the restfulness of strength takes posses- 
sion of one, because—oh, I understand it well enough, 
I who have suffered so fromthe weakness of a will. 
With you joy may go, llfe may go, but honor never 
goes; paln may come, agony may come, but falsity can 
never come—to you. I—” She stopped, the hot blood 
flooding her face and neck. ‘‘I forget what I'm say- 
ing,” she stammered ; ‘I’m so used to thinking aloud. 
Well, I’ve not made it any bstter now, but I'll not go 
back and try to deny it; it’s true—only I wouldn’t have 
sald it except for the bar that’s between usforever. I— 
I don’t think it’s a good plan to—to—” Then she buried 
her face in her hands, and just asshe was about to take 
them away again and begin bravely on some other sub- 
ject, she felt herself caught to Saltonstall’s heart; she 
heard his voice at her ear saying : 

* You shall be my wife, Gladys.” It sounded like a 
prophecy. ‘“‘It’s the best way in the world,” he went 
on, ‘‘to show you how you've overestimated this 
fellow.” 

Gladys looked up sauclly as she released herself. 

‘**T suppose it 1s,” she sald. Then her gravity came 
back. ‘' You’re not expecting mo to give up my task ?” 

‘Is it Gladys I love,” he answered, ‘‘or a woman 
different from her?” 

CHAPTER XL 

‘INDEED, | AM NO MOURNER VOR THAT NEWS. 

There were so many things to be done before Gladys 
could take the last train to Millborough that afternoon 
that it was not until sho was seated with Tom in the 
car, and they were fatrly on the way, that he asked her 
why she had chosen the name of Burton when she hid 
from her friends. 

‘It was my grandmother's name—my father’s 
mother’s,” she answered. ‘‘ But I did not take the name 
to hide from you all. I thought that my own kept me 
from getting work. That might have been fancy, but I 
could not afford to lose a chance.” 

‘*No,” he sald ; and then added : “ I had a note from 
Armstrong this morning before I started, in which he 
says that, thinking over our converaation yesterday, he 
had concluded to tell me one of his suspicions, or that it 
scarcely amounted to that, but it was a possibility. He 
had had nothing to back it, and so had not found it 
worth the mentioning. But one day he was at Feather- 
stone’s—it was during your father’s illness—and the old 
man was speaking of him. You knowhow he spoke of 
everybody.” 

‘* Yes,” sald Gladys, drawing her breath quickly. 

‘* He said Le Roy Langdon, this man’s father, treated 
his brother-in-law, Ralph Burton, shamefully. He was 
as hard as the nether millstone with him, ‘How I wish 
the old fellow would wake up out of his grave now,’ he 
cried, ‘and just take a look at his own son! There's 
considerable truth in the proverb about curses coming 
home to roost.’ And then he chuckled awuy to himself 
—lI’ve heard him do that so many times—and Armstrong 
looked at him, amazed at his vehemence., ‘It seems 
almost as good as at first-hand,’ the old man explained ; 
‘for Burton was a chum of mine in South America 
quite a while, I don’t know what's become of him now ; 
probably he’s dead.’ Armstrong says he thought noth- 
ing of it ; but I do, Gladys, That chum of his, whoever 
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he was, was of importance to Featherstone, for I recol- 
lect he once told me his bistery, too. Some time ago 
Armstrong asked a friend, confidentially, the worth of 
this speech, because he wanted an unbiased opinion, 
and the friend atrongly advised him to say nothing 
about it; told him tbat it was of no consequence what 
ever,” 

Gladys sat silent a moment. 
lessly to Saltonstall, 

** Was the friend Waring ?” she asked. 

‘*T don't know. Probably, though, from his knowing 
the story.” 

‘Yes, certainly,” she pronounced; ‘‘and that ex 
plains.” 

‘Explains what ?” 

“Ob, nothing. Twocan play at that game, Dr. Sal 
tonstall. I can shut my lI!ps as well as you.” 

**] don’t doubt {t. But I assure you {t’s a great deal 
easier to do it than to endure it.” 

Gladys laughed. 

You think It possible that Noel Featherstone was 
Ralph Burton ?” she asked, growing sober directly. 

‘I think {t more than probable.” 

She looked at him with eyes dilating, and grew vislbly 
paler. 

‘But you haveno proofs? You can do nothing wlith- 
out proofs,” 

He smiled at her. 

“Do you imagine I’m taking Armstrong’s advice ?” 
he asked. ‘‘ He declared only yesterday that he thought 
I should hit {t as weil as any other way if I picked out 
the person I wanted most to have the mouey, and folsted 
{t upon him or her. Of course you can’t guess whom I 
thought of immediately.” 

* Of course not.” 

‘But now we havo something to go upon, and if I 
can mako out that the old fellow was Burton, you may 
be sure I shall.” 

Gladys looked at him a moment, her brightness deep- 
ening into a blush. 

‘‘There’s nothing for me to do but sit still and look 
on,” she said. ‘‘ I shall know how to enjoy that.” 

“To rave you from being too idle, you shall be ap- 
pointed to examine the evidence.” 

“You Imagine that I shall be fair ?” 

** No, I think you’ll be too severe.” 

So the hours went on. 

Gladys’s greetlag at Millborough was as affectionate 
as she could have desired. Mrs. Saltonstall petted her 
to her heart’s content. The friendship with Edith, 
whom she found, as she had thought her, engaged to 
Dr. Thornley, was still more satisfactory than in those 
old days when anxiety or pain had sometimes made her 
seem indifferent. And when Mr. Saltonstall, with one 
hand holding hers, the other on her shoulder, called her 
in moved tones ‘‘ brave Gladys,” she felt that she really 
had accomplished something. The Millborough people 
were warm in thelr welcome. There was a general re3- 
urrection of memories among them, and her triumph 
was adopted quite as if her old nelghbors owned a per- 
sonal share in it. There were drives with Tom, and 
rows upon the dear old river ; but under all her pleasure 
was the knowledge that her visit must soon come to an 
end, and her work begin again. Yet, deeper than that 
was the delight of loving and of being loved. Proof of 
her relationship to Featherstone had not appeared, and 
without it her life was devoted. She could not hope to 
be Saltonstall’s wife, though he still safd so. 

One day when he came home he found her in the sit- 
ting-room surrounded by piles of papers. Sho had been 
looking over a trunk of old family letters, the second of 
two that had been stored In Mrs. Saltonstall’s garret 
when the furniture was sold at Langdon’s death. 

** At least I’ve found so much as this,” she vegan, as 
Tom entered the room—“ that I had a Kknave for a great- 
uncle, Here are three letters to my grandfather, and 
one to grandmamma. I don’t wonder she took sides 
against her brother. They prove Ralph Burton’s total 
depravity ; but I don’t see that they go the least way 
toward proving his identity with Mr. Featherstone, I 
suppose even handwriting changes too much in so many 
years for one to be sure of it.” 

She had been collecting the papers ; but as she looked 
up at Tom, in handing them to him, she saw something 
in his face that made her ask eagerly : 

** What is it? What have you found ?” 

“I’ve been to see Hannah Somers,” he answered, 
sweeping away the papers and seating himself beside 
her. His voice had a tone of trlumph and delight. 
‘‘She has just given me a letter that Featherstone made 
her vow before his death to keep a year and a half and 
then give tome. She had gone over the time, poor 
woman ! because she has still such a dread of the old 
man that she believes he can work any amount of mis- 
chief after his death. But, oh, Gladys! think of the 
good he has done |” 

‘© Yes, wouldn’t he have enjoyed it immensely, though 
—benevolent old gentleman!” she cried. ‘But I’m 
talking by faith ; I don’t know what he has done.” 

‘Mrs, Somers let me into a motive which she only 


‘Then she turned breath 
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half sees herself, Featherstone judged that In a year 
snd a half I should be tired of looking up the heirs, and 
quite ready to take possesston of the fortune myself, if 
I had not done so before, Then he brings forward to me 


through this letter a clue which 1 may follow up or not 
as I please, but which, if I don’t please to follow up, as 
he means I shalj not, will leave me the pleasing consclous 


nes of using the money of people that I might find out 
if I chose, Let me read you this,” 

It was a letter to Ralph Burton, signed ‘‘ Le R. L.” 
It was full of anger and reproaches, though if the 
charges made tn it were true, anger and reproaches 
were never better deserved. It was evidently froma 
brother-{n law, for the terms ‘‘your sister” and ‘‘my 
wife” were used synonymously, but, to make this still 
surer, on the outside of the letter, across it as {t was 
folded, was written, ‘“‘l’rom my respected brother-in- 
law, the last letter I shall ever recefve from him.’ 
Under the signature to this prediction, which was 
‘* Ralph Burton,” was written, ‘‘ Burton.” Then “ ton 


-—stone;” then came ‘‘ Bur — burr—thistle—-down— 
feather—Featherstone. Dec. 25—Noel—Noel Feather- 
stone,” 


‘*That's in Featherstone’s handwriting,” sald Tom; 
‘it's no more changed than any hand would change 
from youth to age. I have a note of his written just 
before his death ; I never knew until now why I kept 
it.” And he brought it from his secretary and laid 
the two papers together. ‘‘ Look,” he said, watching 
her faco. And then, ‘‘Oh, Gladys, Gladys ! think of 
—you are free. Your task is alldone. Now—now—” 

‘* Will it pay it all?” she whispered, nestling against 
him. ‘All, and the interest too? You know how 
much papa took ?” 

‘* Yes,” he sald, and, after a momeat’s silent calcula 
tion, added, ‘‘I think there will be about five thousand 
dollars left—perhaps not quite so much, Oh, my dear,” 
he went on, ‘‘f looked out for that; I made up my 
mind to marry an heiress. You'll remember that I 
gained your consent before I said a word about Feather- 
stone. Only look back, and you'll see ft all.” 

“Yes, I do,” she answered, with « tremulous laugh 
that ended in her hiding her face upon Saltonstall’s 
shoulder. ‘‘I feel,” she added, “‘ just as if it were you 
that were paying up papa’s—debt.” 

He drew away from her so that he could lift her head 
between his hands and look Into her face. 

‘* Now, Gladys,” he sald, ‘‘ don’t be foollsh. Let us 
settle this matter at once and forever. You and I both 
know that If the money had been found to belong to the 
Feltons over the way it would have gone there, though 
it’s not necessary for us to pretend that we should have 
liked that as well.” 

‘* What a dreadful thing !” she cried, assuming an alr 
of distress. 

‘* What fs dreadful ? I didn’t think anything could 
be to-day.” 

‘* Yes, indeed. It’s dreadful that I’m not going to be 
allowed ever to be foolish. I Gon’t see what I shall 
do.” 

‘* Poor Gladys !” laughed Tom. 

Soon they were talking gravely again. All at once 
she said, with a shudder : 

‘*That Featherstone was a horrible old man. His 
scheme about you was diabolic; my father’s wrong- 
doing looks light to me beside it. Tom, aren't you 
afraid of me when such blood as that runs in my veins ? 
Think—aren’t you afrald of me ?” 

The young man looked at her steadily ; he drew her 
toward him again, and his face lighted. 

“The righteousness of God runs in your veins also, 
Gladys, and I’m not afraid of that—not at all afraid of 
that.” 

Gladys went back in thought to the evening at Patty 
Silverton’s when she had gone up to her room after 
declaring herself the daughter of a defaulter. She 
thought of the knowledge and the peace that had come 
to her there, and that she had never lost them; they 
had underlain all her trials and given her strength to 
bear them. This was what Tom believed, toc. The 
sting of shame was taken out of her heart forever. 

**It would be a good plan,” said Saltonstall, ‘‘ to be 
married at the same time that Edith and Ned are.” 

“Why !” cried Gladys, breathless, ‘‘ you’ve forgotten 
how soon that is; you—” 

“Oh, no, I have not ! But, then, you ought to count 
into the courtship ail this last year that I’ve been trying 
to find you. It’s not my fault that I didn’t offer myself 
months ago. And then, Gladys, you must see that the 
idea is purely unselfish on my part. I’m thinking of 
not having a hiatus in the household, and of my mother 
gaining one daughter as she loses another! Don’t you 
think fillal devotion like that should be rewarded? I’m 
afraid you are not thinking enough of other people’s 
comfort.” 

Gladys laughed as he looked at her with admiration 
and delight. The laugh was tremulous, but she spoke 
no word. She did not dare to betray how much these 
were to her. 





[THE END. | 
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THE STUDY OF MEDICINE IN NEW YORK. 
By JoszepH H. Raymonp, M.D. 


HE cities of New York and Brooklyn have long 
been recognized as great centers of medical educa- 
tion, nor is it to be wondered at that such a reputation 
should still cling to them when it is remembered that 
the metropolis has at the present time nearly a million 
and a half of inhabitants, and its sister, the City of 
Churches, three-quarters of a million—more than two 
millions of people, practically forming one community, 
suffering the ills that human flesh is heir to, and all con- 
tributing in one way or another to the advancement of 
medical education. Large cities always have been, and 
always will be, from the very nature of things, the 
places in which medical schools will be established, and 
to which students will go for medical instruction. How- 
ever well adapted the smaller towns may be for mere 
book-learning, they always must lack that which is so 
essential to the physician in his every-day, practical life ; 
namely, familiarity with disease and accident in their 
many and varied forms, a knowledge which can only 
be gained at the bedside and in the operating-room. It 
is this great field which the large cities afford, in which 
the student in a single year can witness and study more 
than he could elsewhere in a lifetime, which is the 
magnet drawing men from every State and Territory of 
the Union, and, indeed, from almost every country in the 
known world. It is these great opportunities which have 
made Vienna, Berlin, London, and Paris so famous, and, 
in times past much more than at the present day, have 
induced many American students to cross the ocean to 
finish their medica] education. 

As long ago as 1807, New York had a medical college, 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons being established 
in thatyear. In 1841 the Medical Department of the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York wasorganized. Follow- 
ing this came the Long Island College Hospital, Brook- 
lyn, in 1858, the New York Homeopathic Medical Col- 
lege in 1860, Bellevue Hospital Medical College in 1861, 
the New York Medical College and Hospital for Women 
in 1863, the Eclectic Medical College of the City of New 
York in 1865, and the Woman’s Medical College of the 
New York Infirmary in 1868. In addition to these 
eight colleges which are now in existence, eight others 
have been established, but for one reason or another 
have ceased to exist. All the existing colleges, except 
those whose titles show them to be of a special school of 
practice, are regular schools of medicine, using that 
term as opposed to any partial or restricted method of 
practice. AJ] are organized under the laws of the State, 
and a diploma from either entitles the holder to practice 
his profession without let or hindrance, and to claim 
all the rights and privileges which the State can bestow. 
These eight schools are all in the city of New York, with 
one exception, and that is the Long Island College Hos- 
pital, which is situated in Brooklyn, within fifteen min- 
utes of the New York City Hall, by the famous Brook- 
lyn Bridge. The medica! schools, being chartered under 
the laws of the State of New York, have in general the 
same requirements for graduation ; these may be briefly 
stated as follows: The candidate must be twenty-one 
years of age, and must present satisfactory testimonials 
of a good moral character, and legal evidence that he 
has studied medicine for three years with a regular 
physician in good standing. He must have attended two 
full courses of lectures, the last of which must be in the 
college at which he presents himself for graduation ; he 
must pass satisfactory examinations in anatomy, physi- 
ology, chemistry, materia medica, therapeutics, ob- 
stetrics, surgery, and the practice of medicine. Some 
of the colleges require examinations in other branches, 
and also a thesis or essay on some medical subject. 
Most of the colleges have some preliminary examina- 
tion ; in one the requirements for admission are English 
grammar, rhetoric, spelling, arithmetic to square root, 
geography, United States history, and elementary phys- 
ics ; in another the examination for admission is for the 
purpose of testing the student’s general literary qualifica. 
tions. In the colleges where the entrance examinations 
are required, the dip!oma of graduation from a college or 
high school, or its equivalent, is accepted as evidence of 
the possession of sufficient literary attainments to qualify 
the student for the study of medicine, without sub- 
mitting him to a further examination. 

The regular lecture session of the colleges commences 
in tne latter part of September or the first part of Octo- 
ber, and extends to March or April of the following 
year—except that one or two of the colleges continue 
until May. It is impossible to select any one school from 
the others, and say this one possesses advantages over al] 
the others. Ifa student desires to pursue a special line 
of practice, as, for instance, that of Eclecticism or 
Homeopathy, he finds no difficulty in choosing the col- 
lege at which he will take his degree; but if, on the 
other hand, he does not wish to confine himself to any 





method of practice, but to fit himself for the life of his 
choice on the broadest foundation possible, he may have 
some difficulty in making a choice. There is one thing 
of which he may rest assured : that if he really means to 
study, and to avail himself of the opportunities which 
will offer themselves on every hand, it will make little 
difference which school he selects. He should not be led 
away by the fact that he can in one place have access to 
hospitals where tens of thousands of cases are treated 
annually, while in another the cases under treatment are 
but half as many—for no student can begin to avail 
himself of the opportunity to study a thousandth part of 
the cases of sickness or injury which will be presented 
to him at any of the colleges, no matter which one he 
may attend. Then, too, the hospitals, being public 
institutions, are open to the students of all the schools, 
and no one is permitted to enjoy advantages not pos- 
sessed by al] the others. 

One of the first questions which naturally presents 
itself when once the determination is made to pursue the 
profession of medicine as a life work is, ‘‘ What will be 
the cost ?” When the student presents himself for the 
first time at the college, and announces himself as 
desirous of attending a course of lectures, his name is 
entered in the record, and he pays $5 as his ‘‘ matricula- 
tion fee.” This fee is, as a rule, required at the begin- 
ning of every course of lectures. The expenses of the 
lecture course will vary in accordance with the plan 
which the student has marked out for himself. It has 
been the custom, until recent years, for the student to 
commence his medical reading with a physician, 
known as his preceptor, and to continue with him a year 
before following a course of lectures in a medical col- 
lege. This practice is gradually being abandoned, and 
rightly so, we think. While there are, undoubtedly, 
some preceptors who devote the necessary time and 
attention to their students, most of them do but little 
toward their training, aad the year thus spent would be 
far better employed under the tuition of the trained 
teachers of a medical school. If, however, the old plan 
is followed, and the student presents himself at the coi- 
lege at the beginning of his second year of medical study, 
he will desire to take a full course of lectures, for which 
he will pay, in addition to his matriculation fee, from 
$100 to $140, the different schools varying somewhat in 
this particular. He will, in addition to this, have to pay 
about $20 for his ticket for dissection and the expense 
of material used in laboratory work, or from $125 to 
$165 for the entire course. His second course, in the 
subsequent year, will be the same; and if he graduates 
he will pay $25 or $30 for his graduating fee, making 
the entire cost of his medical education, so far as it re 
lates to the college, from $275 to $390. 

If, on the other hand, he spends the whole of his 
three years of study at the medical school (and this is 
the plan recommended by all those whose observation 
and experience entitle them to be heard in the matter), 
the student should, during the first session, devote his 
entire time to the fundamental studies—anatomy, hie- 
tology, physislogy, and chemistry—for which the fees 
will be about $60. At the second session, the following 
year, he should take outa full set of tickets—that is, 
attend the lectures on all the branches. For this he will 
pay from $125 to $165. And during the third year he 
will devote himself to the practical branches—therapeu- 
tics, practice of medicine, obstetrics, surgery, and dis- 
eases of women—for which the fees will amount to 
about $80. Thus he will, during his three years, have 
fulfilled the requirements of the law by taking two full 
courses of lectures, and will have so divided his time as 
to have profited by it to the utmost, and at the same 
time will have expended no more money, so far as his 
college expenses are concerned, than had he followed 
the old and inferior plan. 

Another item of expense is that of text-books. The 
total cost of those which are necessary for every student 
wi!l not exceed $40, though an additional $10 would not 
be amiss in purchasing one or two books of reference. 
Students will do well not to purchase text-books until 
they have decided upon the college which they will 
attend, as the different schools recommend the books of 
different authors, and it is a great advantage to have the 
right text-book. Besides this, new editions are frequently 
printed, and new and valuable matter introduced ; and 
it is always well to have a copy of the most recent edi- 
tion. 

The expenses which have thus far been referred to 
are not the only ones for which the student must pro- 
vide ; medical students, like other mortals, must be fed 
and clothed. We shall take it for granted that the 
wardrobe is well filled, and that the student will need 
no advice from us as to its replenishment. Students of 
whatever name should be, if they are not, bountiful 
eaters. It is a mistake to suppose that the mind can be 
vigorous unless the wants of the physical man are well 
supplied ; and the student who starts out to educate 
himself for any calling with the idea that he can scrimp 
himself in what he eats in order to spend the more on 
his books will inevitably break down before his educa- 
tion is completed. The late Dr. Beard, after a careful 





study of the lives of one thousand of the most famous 
men of literature and science, found that they were, as 
a rule, large eaters. Three hours of mental work are 
more exhausting to a professional man than ten of phys- 
ical work to a mason. It is related of Charles Lamb 
that, having a desire to invite his friends to dinner, he 
made arrangements with his landlady by which she 
should charge a certain fixed sum for each extra meal. 
Wordsworth was Lamb’s guest several times, until one 
day the lady objected to having him any more. Lamb 
indignantly informed her that his friend wasa great man 
and a great poet; to which she replied that she did not 
know about that, but she did know that he was a great 
eater. The student should make ample provision, if 
possible, to live well during the course of his studies. 
By this, of course, I do not mean extravagantly, nor 
like an eplicurean, but not abstemiously. Board may 
be obtained from $5 a week upward, according to the 
location and size of room. This ordinarily includes the 
room, the table board, and light, but not heat; for this 
latter, without which no room is fit to study in during 
the winter months, $1 per week extra will be required ; 
the same amount will probably be needed for washing. 

In many of the colleges there is at the close of the 
regular course of lectures a shorter term, lasting but 
three months, which is known as a Spring Term, or a 
Reading or Recitation Term. It is intended during this 
term to take up the medical text-books in much the 
same way as is done in schools or colleges; that is, a 
regular lesson having been given for study, the students 
are questioned on it on the following day. This plan 
has worked admirably for more thau ten years at the 
Long Island College Hospital, aud it has been the unan- 
{mous opinion of the faculty that students who availed 
themselves of this course were better prepared at their 
final examination than those who had not. During the 
regular course of lectures the day is pretty well occu- 
pled with clinics and lectures, and when night comes 
neither mind nor body is in the best conditign for study, 
so that the text-books do not receive the attention they 
should. The Reading Term makes up for this defi- 
clency, and the fee therefor is $40. 

It will thus be seen that a medical education, includ- 
ing all the tuition fees, the cost of board, washing, and 
text books, can be obtained for a little over $600, buta 
far better one for from $800 to $1,000 ; and if the money 
is available, such an outlay, simply from the business 
point of view of a good investment, would be far better. 
There is no doubt that many men have obtained their 
medical education at a much less cost than the lowest 
of the figures here given, and that it can be done again. 
Some years ago four students at the Long Island Col- 
lege Hospital clubbed together, and hired a room in an 
apartment-house, for which they paid $5 a month. 
They furnished it in the simplest manner with beds, 
table, chairs, and cooking-stove. They took turns as 
cook and caterer, and did their own housework ; at the 
end of the course they sold their furniture. When 
they counted the cost they found it to be $1.25 each per 
week. The leading spirit in that experiment is now one 
of the prominent physicians and health officer of a large 
town, professor in a medical college, and editor of a 
medical journal. I do not believe, however, that there 
are many constitutions that could stand the wear and 
tear of two years spent in that abstemious way. 

It has been my object in this article to give a general 
outline of how a medical education may be obtained in 
New York and Brooklyn. There are many subjects 
that I cannot touch upon for want of space; but those 
who contemplate the study of medicine can obtain 
full particulars and details by sending a postal card to 
the secretary of any of the colleges, asking for a cata- 
logue. 








RUTH’S KINDERGARTEN. 


By EuizasEtH PortTER GOULD. 


UTH TURNER, as everybody said, had always 

been the smartest girl in town. She was one of 

those breezy, bright creatures always ready for a good 
time, and hence was sought by young and old. 

She was the only child of well-to-do parents, who had 
sent her to all the graded schools in the town, from 
the highest of which, the high school, she was graduated 
when she was eighteen years old. When she was nine- 
teen she married the young man who from childhood’s 
days had always been called ‘‘ Ruth’s beau.” On the 
the occasion of her marriage her parents gave her a 
good, roomy house, well furnished, and also a nest-egg 
in the town savings bank. 

After ten years of a busy, useful life, in which she 
became the mother of five as promising children as one 
would wish to see, she found herself, with more resolu- 
tion than ever, facing the one great query of her life, 
What sbould she do with them ? 

Her husband was a faithful clerk in the best dry-goods 
store in the town, with a salary which could not allow 
any extras in the family living. But she had always 
been able to have a capable majid-of-all-work in the 
kitchen, while she had cared for her children herself, with 
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the occasional help of a young sister of her husband, who, 
living near, often came in for her to go out for a change 
of air and scene. 

In her anxiety todo all that she could for her children, 
whom she loved with an almost uncommon fondness, 
she had read everything that she could find about child- 
training. 

In her reading she had entered most heartily into the 
spirit of the kindergarten method. How she did long to 
have one of those schools in her own home! or even in 
the town. But, then, if there should be one in the town 
she couldn’t afford to send her children to it. There 
was some consolation, then, in its absence! But what 
could she do? One day, as she was playing with four 
of the children on the floor to keep them out of mischief, 
the thought came to her, Why not study kindergarten 
herself, and have a little school of herown? Yes, why 
not? Such a thought having cnce entered into the head 
of a healthy, wide-awake woman like Ruth Turner, 
could not stay long without some decisive effort. Only 
the night before, when she had heard her husband 
coughing, and had seen him look so tired as he came 
home from his work, she had wondered what she should 
do with herself and children if death should claim him. 
And especially the thought worried her when she knew 
that her father had just lost, by a bank defalcation, near- 
ly all that he had saved. ; 

But then Tom mustn’t die. Oh, he couldn’t! She 
would learn kindergarten solely for the benefit of her 
children, and she would begin right away. She started 
up as if she thoroughly meant it, when her sister came 
in, to whom sbe told her plan, with all the ardor of young 
motherhood. While she was talking, her sister could 
bardly keep from speaking, but when Ruth paused to 
take breath she exclaimed, ‘‘Are you crazy, Ruth 
Turner? Do you know what you are doing? Tne mother 
of five children going into Boston to study like any 
young girl! What will people think ?” 

‘‘Think 2” answered Ruth, while she looked more in- 
dependent than ever. ‘‘ What do I care what people 
think, as long as I shall be doing my grandest duty to 
my children and myself? You think altogether too 
much of whata few poor people, who haven't spunk 
enough todo such a thing themselves, will think and 
say. 1 hate this petty criticism; it isn’t criticism, 
though—-{t is a small-mindedness.” And as she finished, 
she showed her disgust by a look which her sister wished 
all the people could see when they should dare to criti- 
cise her in the future. 

But Ruth’s face soon brightened in her noble enthu- 
slasm for the work which she anticipated, and she 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Yes, that is what Jam going to do. I 
heard only the other day that one could learn the method 
by going three afternoons a week, from October to June. 
Now, if you will stay with the children, I will go to 
Boston to-morrow and see about It.” 

‘‘ Certainly, I will do that,” answered the sister ; 
‘but I do think you are crazy ; andI guess Tom will 
say so, too, when he comes home nights and finds his 
home and children neglected.” 

“ Neglected ?” replied Ruth. ‘‘ Well, we'll see—my 
head never has failed me. There’s the baby crying ”— 
and off she rushed to attend to the child, who had just 
awaked from his sleep. 

This baby was now 8 year old, this very July. As his 
mother bent over him and kissed him preparatory to 
taking him up, she thought that by the time she should 
have her school well under way he would be old enough 
to come into it, or nearly so. He should then have as 
much kindergarten as he wanted, poor little dear! It 
shouldn’t be her fault if her darlings couldn’t have the 
best thing in the world for them. Oh, no! 

She then devoted herself to their little wants until the 
three youngest were all in bed forthe night. Then, when 
her husband came home, soon after, she told him, in her 
frank, happy way, What she was going todo. He was 
very much surprised, while at the same time he could 
not but admire her energy both of mind and body, and 
agree with her that, if the best years of her life were to 
be devoted to being nurse-girl and mother too, she might 
as well learn now how to systematize things so as to make 
her work easy as well as profitable. Her bright, hope- 
ful view of things overlooked all the minor obstacles 
which he saw, and led her to be courageous where he 
was despondent. She told him that her little nest-egg in 
the bank would supply all the money she should need 
both to learn the method and to set up her school. And 
how could she better use it, she asked, than by making 
herself more fitted to educate her children ? 

As Ruth thus revealed the strength of her noble 
nature, her husband’s admiration was only shadowed 
by the thought of bis own inability to do more for her, 
the woman whom he loved as his own life ; indeed, he 
had eaid many times that nothing was too good for her. 

Now, Ruth was so fearful that she should feel faint- 
hearted the next morning, when she should see so much 
to be done, and not go to Boston as she had planned, 
that she decided, in place of going there, to write that 
very alght toa prominent teacher there for admittance 
to her next year’s class. She must have told her cir- 





cumstances in a very characteristic, happy way, for she 
soon received a most cordial answer, expressing the 
heartiest sympathy with her plan for her children, and 
assigning her a place in the class. She said this would 
begin in October, to meet for about three hours’ time on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. The expense of 
learning the method would be $150, which would in- 
clude everything used. 

Then Ruth told her sister that if she would only 
promise to take care of the children those afternoons she 
would never ask her help at any other time. This the 
sister promised to do. 

When the cool October days came, Ruth began her 
labors. She persevered in her plan all through the 
winter, delighted with her new field of study. She was 
well adapted to it, and was led on by the thought that 
her children, and perhaps other people’s children, would 
be benefited by it. She found that the little knowledge 
of music which her mother had insisted upon her hav- 
ing in her girl days wasa help to her now in givinga 
fuller expression to the thoughts of Froebel. She was 
surprised at the originality of design which she brought 
out in the study of the occupations. Although she was 
the oldest in the class, indesd the only married woman, 
yet she was the most enthusiastic, and perhaps gained 
the most instruction of them all. 

She received her diploma in June, and went home a 
happy woman. She could not see as ber family had 
been neglected, for, through systematic planning of the 
time, as much work had been done as ever before. And 
as to her having been away those afternoons, she said 
that she might have been wandering around among the 
neighbors, spending the hours in visiting, and even in so 
doing, pleasant as that would have been, she would not 
have gained so much as she had by her concentrated 
mental study. 

During the summer she fitted up a large, unoccupied 
room in her house with all the things necessary for a 
kindergarten. This she did for about $50. To better 
introduce Friedrich Froebel to the children, she obtained 
a large picture of him, appropriately framed. ‘‘ There, 
sister,” she sald, while she was hanging it up on the 
wall, ‘‘I am satisfied with that; it is the sweet-faced 
picture like what ison my diploma, not that dreadful- 
looking thing that I have seen hung in the kindergarten, 
which ought to banished from sight. You know it, 
don’t you ?—that front view, all ears, hair parted in the 
middle—it is only a caricature—but isn’t this fine, 
though ! the dear old man !” and the enthusiastic woman 
got down from her pedestal and gave it a loving look. 

After her room was furnished she succeeded in engag- 
ing five little children from among the best families in 
the town to come to her school when it should open in 
September. In gratitude for her own health and ability 
to carry out her plan, she invited to come, free of ex- 
pense, the two children of asick widow who had known 
better days. 

So she began her school with seven children besides 
her own, holding session from nine until twelve. She 
even found something to employ her youngest, who was 
not two and a half years old. She told her husband 
before the year closed that she had never found it so easy 
and pleasant to take care of her children. She initiated 
her sister into the work, so that in case of sickness or 
accident the school could be continued. 

When the year closed she had received, as tuition fees 
from the little outsiders, enough money to replace that 
which she had used of her nest-egg in the bank. 

Thus Ruth Turner found the easiest and best way, as 
the wife of a poor mau and a mother of so many wide- 
awake children, to make her life intelligently beneficial. 
The influence of her school is already felt upon the 
town. 

She hopes now that by another year or two she can 
go on studying the more advanced kindergarten lessons, 
so as to keep her children in that line of work--in which 
she so heartily believes—just as long as possible. And 
she says that she is more and more determined that her 
girls, when grown up, shall learn, as a part of their 
education, this method of Froebel for bringing out the 
best soul of the little ones that may come tothem. To 
this her husband heartily assents, even while he feels 
that he shall never live to see that day ; for the cough 
grows more severe, and the strength gradually fails, and 
the time is surely coming, sooner than Ruth thinks, 
when she will be truly grateful that she turned to such 
a good, practical use her talent for guiding children. 


THE READING HABIT. 


HE influence of the books we read upon our opin- 

fons and characters is not fully recognized. We 
read novels for amusement, and solid books for instruc- 
tlon. As about ten or more novels are read to every 
solid book, the influence of what we term “light read 
ing” is more than most of us imagine. Especially fs 
this true of young readers, whose ideas and standards 
are forming. Many an unhappy marriage can be traced 
to the influence of novels. We are very apt to think 








that book that is not wicked in plot, and whose charac- } viii 





ters do not depict the wicked side of human nature, 
cannot be harmful. This is not true. A book may 
be the picture of high morality, and yet the situa- 
tions so distorted from any that would occur in real life 
as to prove dangerous to flesh-and-blood people. What 
is perfectly safe in men and women of paper would be 
very dangerous for men and women in the world. Itis 
a thousand pities that fathers and mothers do not estab- 
lish a close literary intimacy with their children ; it 
would save the forming of so many sentimental ideas 
and false standards that lead to greater or less misery. 
More listless, dreamy men and women are the result of 
unlimited novel-reading in youth than the world dreams 
of. Hundreds of boys and giils who would be repelled 
by a wicked book are injured by the false sentimental- 
ity of the books that would be pronounced unharmful. 
Dr. McCosh, in bis book on ‘‘ The Cognitive Powers,” ? 
says, in relation to the fostering of useless imagings 
and dreaming, that the result is to “‘enfeeble the will, dis 
sipate the energies, and they issue in chagrin, disappoint- 
ment with the world, ennui, and not unfrequently 
bitterness of spirit,” and he continues : 


“This vain spirit is much fostered and increased by the 
excessive novel-reading of the age. I am not to enter upon 
a crusade against the perusal of works of fiction. I should 
be sorry to debarthe child from ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ or the 
‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ or to prevent any one from becoming 
acquainted with the character of Jeanie Deans or of Uncle 
Tom. But I do protest against that constant and indiscrim- 
inate perusal of romances in which so many indulge. In 
the use of such stimulants I am an advocate, not of total 
abstinence, but of temperance principles. Iam not afraid 
of an occasional stimulant, provided people be not con- 
stantly drinking of it, and provided they be taking solid 
food in far larger measure. For every novel devoured let 
there be eaten and digested several books of history or of 
biography, several books of voyages ard travels, several 
books of good theology, with at least a book or two of 
science or of philosophy. If you examine some of our cir- 
culating libraries you will find a very different proportion 
—far more works of fiction than of truth. Those who 
consume this garbage will soon take its hue—as the worm 
takes the color of the green herbage on which it feeds ; and 
the furnishing of theirmind becomes lke the circulating 
libraries to which I have referred—a strange medley, in 
which the vain and fictitious occupies a far larger place 
than the real and the solid. 

‘* Nor let it be urged by the novel-reader that, as he does 
not believe the tale when he reads it, so no evil can possibly 
arise from the perusal of it. For the mischief may be pro- 
duced altogether indepe=dent of his belief or his disbelief. 
It arises from the impressions produced, unconsciously 
produced, unconsciously abiding, and unconsciously oper- 
ating. Like the poison caught from visiting an infected 
district, it is drawn intothe system without our being aware 
of the precise spot from which it comes, or even of its exist- 
ence. Like the evil influence of companions, these evil 
communications corrupt good manners all the more cer- 
tainly because they work pleasantly and imperceptibly. 

‘* Even when the novels are all proper in themselves the 
immoderate use of them has a pernicious tendency. It has 
been shown by Bishop Butler and by Dugald Stewart ? that 
it is injurious to the mind to stimulate high feeling—as is 
done in the novel—when the feeling is not allowed to go out 
in action. It is a good thing to cherish compassion to- 
ward a person in distress, when we are led in consequence 
to take steps toward his relief. But it is not so good a 
thing to indulge in sympathy toward an imaginary person- 
age whom we cannot aid. The rationale of this can be 
given. In proportion as we become familiar with scenes 
of distress we are less and less affected by them. But when 
the scenes are real, and when we are in the way of relieving 
the misery, we are in the meantime acquiring a habit of 
benevolence, which, like all other habits, will grow and 
strengthen with the exercise. In going into such scenes we 
may not feel so keenly as we at one time did, but if the mere 
sensibility of benevolence is lessened, the principles and the 
habits are increased. But it is different when our feelings 
are in the way of being roused by harrowing scenes in a 
romance ; here we have the feelings deadened to ordinary 
misery without any habit of active benevolence being 
acquired. Hence it is that we so often find that the eyes 
which stain the novel with tears refuse to weep over the real 
miseries of the poor. ‘From these reasonings it appears,’ 
says the philosopher last named, ‘that an habitual attention 
to exhibitions of fictitious distress is in every view calen- 
lated to check our moral improvement. It diminishes that 
uneasiness which we feel at the sight of distress, and which 
prompis us to relieve it. It strengthens the disgust which 
the loathsome concomitants of distress excite in the mind, 
and which prompts us to avoid the sight of misery, while at 
the same time it has no tendency to confirm those habits of 
active benevolence without which the best dispositions are 
useless.’ 

‘ This is the result even on the supposition that the char- 
acters are properly drawn. Still more fatal consequences 
follow when the imagination is employed in such works to 
decorate vice or depreciate true excellence; to picture 
human nature as essentially good and the unxodly as truly 
happy; to represent piety ag mean, or profanity as some- 

thing noble ; to picture the religious as either fools or hypo 
crites, or daub over with paint the face of 
Vanity.’”’ 
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solved in tears over a novel, while her two-year-old baby, 
by no means clean or tidy, had spread the contents of a 
bureau drawer over the floor, and was using the drawer 
for a boat. Tears of real sympathy would not have been 
out of place while contemplating that mother and the 
future of misery that would be hers because of her un- 
controlled habit of novel-reading. 

In an address before the New England Sunday-School 
Assembly the Rev. Dr. Phillips Brooks said : 

‘““The book is the lens between life and the reader, by 
which he gathers a clear knowledge of the former. ‘There 
are two elements in this connection. The book receives 
light ; it also gives light. In the consideration of the first, 
the priority of life must be recognized as the priority of the 
material to the work. Literature which does not show a 
life below itself, and fundamental, is too shallow to live. 
Therefore, a man or a people must live before writing. 
What darkness would fal on the world if this were not so! 
For literature is a point of departure for new achievements, 
without which each person would have to start at the 
bottom and climb the whole hill of knowledge anew. Lit- 
erature does more than this. It gives life new qualities 
through style. In Carlyle’s ‘French Revolution’ we recog- 
nize a revolution which existed in the world, because it 
existed in his intellect and soul. The same is true of ail 
books. The relations between life and literature are so 
delicate that if the life is a little too strong for literature, or 
vice versa, they are much disturbed. The former is now the 
case. The latter was the case when Goethe lived ; books 
were considered sacred. Literature as the food of life 
appeals to three faculties—curiosity, obedience, and admi- 
ration. The perfection of these in Christ makes the Bible the 
book of books. Literature appeals to the same vitality 
which gives man knowledge, and so it is the livest man who 
makes the best reader. A good idea is to pursue some topic 
as deeply as possible.” 

It would be well were there no books written bearing 
on the matters that are the center of life—love, duty, obe- 
dience, personal responsibility—except by writers who 
know the helghte of life and write from their 6wn expe- 
rience. Books are now a marketable commodity, and fort- 
unes are made in their making. The demand of the pub 
lishers is for what will sell, not what will teach, will 
elevate the reader. To be sure, the publisher would pre 
fer to combine the two, but rarely has the good fortune. 

The same care should be taken to choose books that is 
taken to choose companicns, knowing that intimate com- 
panionship leaves deep impressions. It is a sign worth 
noting and heeding when the newspaper forms the 
extent of our library, and its Mterature our cravings for 
knowkdge. 


A HINT TO WORKINGMEN. 
By Wapo Brown. 

VERY encouraging instance has come to my 

notice of 8s workingman who has, while working 
at from $1 50 to $2 per day—never getting more than 
the last-named price—comblned with it the cultivating 
and improving of a small piece of land. His plan has 
been to do piece-work, and, after earning his regular 
day wages, to go home and work on his lot. During 
twenty years he has bought several lots of cheap land, 
of one or two acres each. After clearing up a lot and 
getting it into good gardening condition he would sell it 
and buy another. What he grew on the lot went far 
toward supporting his family, and enab'ed him to save 
the larger part of his wages, and he is now, when but 
little past middle life, able to leave the shop and live 
comfortably from his garden. 

There are thousands of workingmen {in our towns and 
smaller cities who might greatly improve their circum- 
stances if they could be led to try the experiment of cul- 
tivating thoroughly even a small garden. The advan- 
tage would not be confined to the dollars and cents saved, 
but there would be lees temptation to ioaf with drink- 
ing companions, and, what is still better, the children 
would become interested and furnished pleasant employ- 
ment. To one who has spent eight or ten hours ina 
factory er shop, gardeu work becomes a recreation. 
There are many men living in cities who would find it 
cheaper to pay car-fare, and rent a home in the country, 
where they could grow half enough to suppert the family, 
than to pay the rent they do in a crowded tenement- 
house, where both the moral and physical health of their 
children is imperiled. One man of my acquaintance 
bought a lot, and lived, until it was paid for and money 
saved to bulid a house with, in an old daguerrean car, 
for which he paid $15. 

To show how much can be grown on a very small 
plece of land, I will tell the story of a laboring man in 
Indianapolis, just as he related it to me, as 1 stood ad- 
miring his neat garden of one-tenth of an acre—sixteen 
square rods. 

«I came to Indianapolis im the fall to take a situation 
at good wages, and which promised a good support for 
my wife and three children, but the firm that employed 
me failed, and I could not get a day's work. I pawned 
my watch, and did everything I possibly could, but we 
were almost without food at times. At last I got work 
at moderate wages, and rented this house with the little 
lot attached. It was an unpromising spot for a garden, 
but I threw it up with the spade into four beds, with 











deep waiks between, to give surface drainage, and with 
a wheelbarrow brought a supply of manure froma 
nelghbor’s, and gave it a thorough coat. Every foot 
was utilized ; tomatoes and squashes were trained to the 
south side of the fence by tacking sirips of cloth around 
the stems. We had all we could use of lettuce, radishes, 
beets, peas, string beans, tomatoes, and cucumbers. 
Sixty hills of early potatoes gave us forty meals, and 
forty-four hills of lima beans gave a supply of green 
beans till frost, aud left a gallon dry for winter use. 
Three rows of sweet corn gave us delicious roasting ears 
for some weeks, and a row of cabbage furnished us 
with slaw. Most of the workmen in the shop where I 
worked spent their spare time attending political meet- 
ings or loafing at the saloons, but I got both pleasure 
and profit from my little garden. I found that what 
spare time I had from the shop enabled me to hoe my 
garden once in two days.” 

The laborer who drinks two glasses of beer a day at 
five cents a glass spendsin a month $3. The money 
so spent for beer in one year would, if saved, buy over 
one-third of an acre at $100 per acre, on which could 
be grown easily what would cost $100 if bought at reg- 
ular market prices. 

Near many of our towns, or even within the corporate 
limits of some, land can be had at such rates that the 
laberer can soon own his garden spot, and in most of our 
States there are building associations which will loan 
money to pay for a home fn weekly installments so 
sma]] that often the payments will be no greater than 
the rent the laborer is paying for a home with bad sur- 
roundings and few conveniences. I belleve that tens of 
thousands of workingmen migbt fix ‘hemselves on smal] 
homes of their own within the next five years if they 
would attempt it, and that they would be conferring 
lasting benefits on their children by such a change. 
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THE BIGGS AND THE LITTLES. 
By Hreien M. WINsiow. 


HEY were sick over to the Biggs’. 

The Bigg family wasn’t a big family by any 
means. Oh,no! There were only Mrs. Bigg, Jack 
Bigg, and the Bigg baby. Mrs. Bigy took in washing, 
went out house-cleaning or doling any work which 
would help support her and the children and keep 
Jack in the village school. For little Jack Bigg meant 
to be a great man some tine. He told his mother one 
day that, though there had been several big Presidents 
of the United States, there had never been a President 
Bigg ; ‘‘ but perhaps there would some day,” he added. 

But now they were sick. Mrs. Bigg had not been 
able to do any work for two weeks, aud could hardly 
keep off the bed—only she had to, for the baby was very, 
very sick. There it lay, in its cradle or on Mrs. Bigg’s 
bed, as white as the pillow itself. There were blue rings 
under its closed eyes, which did not open except now 
and then, when she made a low, moaning noise. It had 
always been such a bright, merry, laughing baby that 
neither Jack nor his mother had ever thought of the 
possibility of Its being sick. It had not been very sick, 
they thought, until this morniog. But the fever had 
been growing on her for several days, and now had a 
strong hold of the poor little Bigg baby. 

As misfortunes have a trick of never comlag singly, 
they came In triplets this time: for Jack, while running 
on ap errand for a neighbor the night before, had 
stepped on a ston > and sprained his ankle. Nota very 
bad sprain ; still, his mother knew he ought not to step 
on the foot again for several days at least. But what 
was she todo’? There was no one to help her take care 
of baby, to get the meals, to wash the dishes, to doa 
hundred little things which must be done. Bat Jack 
was 8 brave little fellow, and, though every step made 
him wince with pain, he hobbled around the best he 
could, now that the baby was worse and his mother no 
better. He got some toast and tea and took to his 
mother, and made his own breakfast from a bowl of 
bread and milk in the pantry; but his heart was so 
heavy all the time that it seemed to have settled in that 
lame ankle. 

They had not had the doctor for the Bigg baby. 
Mrs. Bigg was so poor that she never called a doctor if 
she could help it. She tried all the medicinal virtue in 
peppermint and tansy, sage and thorough wort first, 
and often evaded Esculapius. 

So, this time, after she had rubbed Jack’s ankle with 
beef’s gall, and bandaged it up in old linen, she said : 
‘* Now, Jackie, if you could get over to Mrs. Little’s and 
ask her to please come over and look at baby! Tell her 
I'm sick, and what a plight we're all in.” 

“T can, mother, and I will,” Jack replied, cheerfuily ; 
and then he thought to himself, “Oh, my! how it’s 
going to hurt, though !” 

But he put on his last year’s straw hat—broken on the 
edges, to be sure, but all he bad—and limped off. 

It took longer to get to Mrs, Little’s than he thought 





it would ; and the pain was quite as bad as he had ex 
pected it to be—but he got there at last. 

Mrs. Little was the nearest neighbor to the Bigg fam- 
ily, and the wealthiest lady in the village. She lived 
in a lovely Queen Anne house, and, you would think, 
had everything to make her happy. 

Mrs. Little had only a little famfly : Mr. Little, Mra, 
Little, and the dog. Perhaps I should have sald, The 
Dog, Mrs. Little, and Mr. little, as that was really the 
order of their importance in the household. 

Mr. Little was a qufet, inoffensive sort of a man. 
Mrs. Little was a large, showy woman; indeed, it 
seemed as if she and little Mrs. Bigg had made a mis- 
take somehow, and each got hold of the wrong name; 
and the dog—well, ill-natured people called him a hate- 
ful Little cur. They didn't say so to Mrs, Little, though. 
It might not have been pleasant. 

She called it a ‘ perfect darling "—the small, cream- 
colored poodle. Its name was Prince, but it was called 
‘*Prinnie” for short. It hada low crib which stood 
close to Mr. and Mrs. Little's stately bed. There was a 
nice hafr mattress, and real sheets and blankets. Be- 
sides that, there was a Jace spread and plllow sham. 

I forgot to say that the cradle the Bigg baby slept In 
was an oli-fashfoned, low, red one, with one little, 
worn patchwork quilt. When Mrs. Bigg washed for 
Mrs. Little, she sometimes woudered why it was neces- 
sary for an overfed, stupid poodle to have linen sheets 
and a lace spread, while her bright, crowing, happy 
baby had only the old quilt to cover her. But she was 
a cheerful woman, and didn’t complain. No! when she 
thought of the grave up in the cemetery where the Bigg 
father had lain for nearly a year, she felt very thankful 
that she had Jack and the baby left. 

Jack hobbled around to the side door, and stepped In. 
He tapped on the door-casing, but nobody came to the 
door. He was used to running tn and out of the Little 
kitchen, so he went in. He went softly along through 
the dining-room—for he was barefooted—to the sitting 
room door, and then he rapped agaln, 

** Sh—h—h—h.” 

And Mrs. Little appeared at her bedroom door—for 
she would sleep downstalre—and held up a warning 
finger. 

‘* Prinnie Is asleep,” she sald ; ‘‘ don't make a nolse.” 

‘* Mother sent me,” sald Jack, inalowtone. ‘ The 
baby is very sick, and mother Isn’t able to sit up but a 
few minutes ata time. I've sprained my ankle so I can 
hardly go, and she wants to know will you please come 
over and look at the baby ? She don’t know what to do 
for her.” 

‘Tell your mother,” replied Mrs, Little, “that I 
would go over, but Prinnie is very sick, and I can’t 
leave him. Poor innocent little dear! he never slept a 
wink last night, and we were up with him al! night. 
He has had several convulsfons, and I have had the 
doctor for him this morning. You had better go and 
get the doctor yourself, Jack. It isn’t safe to try to 
cure the baby yourselves. I don't Prinnie.” 

‘If you could go over just a minute,” pleaded Jack, 
wistfully, as he thought of the white baby-face at home, 
“I'd stay with him !” 

**Mercy! leave him with a boy!” exclaimed Mrs, 
Little. ‘‘ Why, no! Oh, there he is stirring,” and she 
hastened away to the lace-covered poodle. 

Jack hobbled out of doors again. Should he go fora 
doctor? He didn’t know what his mother would say, 
but perhaps it wasi.’t safe to get along without him. 

Doctors have to be paid, though, and how could they 
have one; but, then, if the baby should die ? 

That thought was too much for Jack, and be limped 
off down the street toward Dr. Mansfield’s office. He 
remembered the fifty cents he had earned running 
errands and bad been saving to get a new Reader with. 
That would pay him, perhaps. He reached the office, 
and the stout, good-natured doctor was in. 

‘‘Well, Mr. Bigg,” he said, as Jack hobbled in, 
‘* what ails you this morning ?” 

‘°Tain’t me,” sald Jack. ‘‘Oh, yes, it’s my ankle. 
I sprained it.” 

‘*Eb! let me see it,” said the doctor. 

‘*No, no,” said Jack, quickly, fearing lest the fifty 
cents should be spent on hisankle. ‘‘I didn’t come for 
that. Mother did it up with beef’s gall. It’s the baby. 
Mother’s sick, and baby is very sick, and I went over to 
Mrs. Little’s to get her to go over and see them, but she 
couldn’t go.” 

*‘Of course not,” said the doctor, with a humorous 
twinkle in hiseye. ‘‘ Her baby’s sick.” 

** And she said I’d better come down here for you. 
How much do you charge, doctor ?” 

‘* Seventy-five cents here in the village,” answered the 
doctor. 

**Oh, dear! and I haven’t only just fifty cents! But 
if you’ll come,” he added, earnestly, ‘I'll pay you the 
other twenty-five just as quick as I can earn it.” 

‘1 guess I can trust you, little Mr. Bigg.” 

Now, Jack hated to have the doctor cali him “‘ little 
Mr. Bigg” in that quizzical way, and he got up to limp 
home again, 
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‘* See here, my boy,” sald the doctor, ‘‘ let’s see your 
ankle. I sha'n’t charge you anything extra,” he added, 
seeing Jack’s hositation. ‘‘ Sit down here.” 

He took hold of Jack, aud made him sit down while 
he examined the spratn. 

‘* Not a very bad sprain,” he sald, pretty soon ; ‘‘ but 
you must go home, and not step on your foot agaln for 
three days. You've no business to be ’round on {t at all. 
Here, I’m going to drive over to Freeport this morning 
and you ¢an walt and ride home,” 

It wasn’t many minutes after this that Mrs. Bigg got 
up from the bed where she was lylng with the baby, 
and, looking out of the window, saw the doctor drive 
up with Jack beside him. 

‘‘ Dear !” she thought, ‘‘ what’s that boy been doing 
now? Butthe poor baby! Well, I guess he has done 
right, after all.” Aud then the doctor walked in. 

He went right up to the baby, aud leaned over it. It 
was a long time, Jack thought, before he spoke. Finally 
he turned around. 

‘* That's a very sick child,” he sald. ‘‘ Why haven't 
you sent for me before? And vou too, Mra. Bigg? 
Why, you look like a ghost. You oughtn’t to be off the 
bed.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Bigg, ‘‘Jack and I’ve got along 
nicely until now. Baby didn't seem so very sick until 
in the night and this morning. Jack is as handy as a 
girl about the house, and until he sprained his ankle we 
got on nicely. Is the baby so very sick ?” 

“Tm afrald it is,” returned the doctor, gravely ; ‘‘ and 
you're not fit to have the care of it. Now, I'm going to 
drive home and bring down our Mary Ann. She's the 
best help in the country, and a splendid nurse, too. My 
wife can get along afew days until you're better. [shall 
come twice a day, and you're not to worry. Tut-‘ut,” 
he added, shutting up his medicine-case ; ‘‘ don’t think 
of tne pay. That's all right. I’m only doing as] hope 
somebody would do for my wife if she were left as you 
are.” And he bustled off. 

In about an hour he returned, bringing Mary Ann 
with him. As they drove past the Queen Anne house 
there was a long black streamer flylog from the door- 
knob. 

‘Why, who's dead hore?” fnquired Mary Anno, in 
alarm. 

“That nasty little whelp Prinnie, 1 hops,” answered 
the doctor. 

Mary Ann was a perfect godsend to the Bigg family. 
She tidfed up the house, cooked appetizing little dishes 
for Jack and his mother, and took tender care of the 
Bigg baby. But the baby did not get better. Its little 
hands looked like carved marble, and its poor, pale little 
face grew more pincaed and wan every hour. 

The next day there was quite a commotion at the Liitle 
mansion. People were seen about two o'clock going in 
at the front door with their best clothes on, and an ex 
pression which showed they didn’t know whether they 
were going to a show or a funeral. 

It must have been a funeral ; for there was a little 
rosewood cofiin ned with white satin standing on the 
center table of Mrs. Little’s parlor. In it lay the cream- 
colored poodle, and on ita pillow of flowers, with the 
word ‘‘ Prinnie” in white. 

Mrs, Little would have liked a prayer on the occasion, 
but the minister gave an indignant refusal, and empha 
sized it by staying away. Jut she had four little girls, 
all dressed in white, for bearers, and she persuaded them 
to sing an appropriate hymna. She and Mr. Little sat at 
the head of the cotlin in decorous black, and when all 
present had walked solemuly up and looked at the dead 
poodle, the cover was screwed on, Tien the little bear. 
ers took it up, and small procession marched out under 
the apple trees, down through the garden, to a little 
grave which had been made ready. The coffin was 
lowered with due soleranity (except for the ill-timed 
giggling of some wicked boys ia the background), and 
Mr. and Mrs. Little went back to their solitary house to 
mourn their Joss. 

All this time, what was going on in the Blgg cottage ? 
Mrs, Bigg felt a trifle better, when she thought of ber- 
self at all, but Jack’s ankle was swelled worse than ever, 
owing, the doctor sald, to his running about on it so 
~ much the day before. But Jack didn’t think of his 
ankle, 

No, for the baby, Jack’s dear baby, his plaything and 
delight, was dying. The doctor had been in since din- 
ner time, and said she could not live more than a few 
hours anyway. So while the procession was passing 
down the little garden the Bigg baby lay, scarcely breath- 
ing, on Mrs, Bigg’s lap ; for the poor mother would sit 
up, in spite of the doctor’s orders. 

Jack was kneeling by her side, and together they were 
watching the baby breathe its last. The tears were 
streaming down Jack’s face as he reached over to kiss 
the baby’s forehead. But just then the blue eyes 
opened, a heavenly smile lit up the toy face, and they 

the Bigg baby was dead. 

Mary Ann came forward and took the little waxen 
form up tenderly and Jaid iton the bed. Jack buried 
his face in his mother’s lap and sobbed sloud, but little 





Mrs, Blgg—why, she just fell back {n her chair in a ‘‘dead 
faint.” 

The next day there was a quiet funeral at the Bigg 
cottage. It was only a plain little coffia that stood on 
the table then ; but the people, who now began to find 
out the condition of things in the Bigg family, came in 
and helped. There were plenty of flowers sent in, and 
friendly hands helped make the lovely waxen baby more 
beautiful even than it had beenin life. Mrs. Bizg was 
80 much worse that she could not get off the bed, and 
Jack had to follow the little sister to her last resting- 
place without elther father or mother. Oh, how sorrow- 
ful the world looked, how empty the house seemed, to 
Mra. Blgg and Jack, without the baby ! 

Mrs, Little didn’t go to the funeral at the Bigg co' 
tage. She sent overa huge bouquet with a messi 
saylog that her nerves would not allow her to go! 
another funeral 80 soon. 

Mrs. Biggs got well, but It was not till after weeks of 
dreary illness. Jack's ankle got well, but {t was not 
till after days of pain. But Dr. Mansfield visited them 
every day, and Mary Aun stayed by them. Mrs. Blgg 
said one day to the doctor, with tears in her eyes : 

“Doctor, Ican never pay you in the world for ail 
your kindness; but the God of the widow and the 
fatherless, he knows and will reward you.” 

‘“ Pshaw, pshaw !” sald the doctor, ‘‘ I shall have my 
pay In seeing you get well and strong again ; and now 
I've a piece of news for you. You know the Rustins, 
summer boarders at the hotel ? Well, I told them your 
story one day when I was called there to see their baby, 
and he, Mr. Rustin, has been iooking about for you. It 
seems he {s trustee of a boys’ echool down somewhere 
near Boston. He offers you 2 place there as matron of 
the housekeeping department. Now, Jack can go to 
echool all he pleases, and you can have a pleasant and 
profitable situation. Oh, we shall yet see little Mr. 
Bigg,” he sald, pulling Jack’sear, ‘‘ as much of a man as 
big Mr. Little.” And he took himself off before Mrs, 
Bigg could command herself enough to thank him. 

Mrs, B\gg had so much to do, getting ready to go to 
her new place, that she did not happen to see Mrs. Little 
untll the very night before she left. 

Then she and Jack had gone up for a last visit to the 
little freshly made grave, aud the longer one beside it, 
in the shady cemetery. The setting sun was touching 
the tops of the marble gravestones with a tender pink 
when they left the two gravea and turned toward the 
village, The air was full of a glowing radiance, but 
Mrs Bigg felt as if she were leaving her heart behind 
her, only for Jack. 

As they walked out of the cemetery up the hill toward 
home, they came upon the phacton of Mrs. Little, who 
was out driving with her husband. He had got out of 
the carriage and called at a house ; but she sat waiting 
there, and saw Jack and his mother, with their eyes all 
red from weeping. 

“Ah, Mrs. Bigg!” she said, ‘‘you’ve been to the 
cemetery ! Sosad! You know I can sympathize with 
you, for I've just lost Prinnie.” And her fine cambric 
handkerchief went up to her eyes. 

Do you blame Mrs. Bigg for walking straight on with- 
out a word ? 

Jack is a member of a flourishing boys’ school to-day, 
and bids fair to become a good and talented Bigg. He 
and bis mother are much better contented and much 
better off than they could be in the Nitle B'gg cottage ; 
but they often think of the dear baby, and the Itttle 
grave they left behind them, which as yet has no stone 
lo distinguish it. 

But down in Mrs, Little's garden there Is a little grave 
which is marked by a marble slab bearing this inscrip- 
tion : 

PRINNIE. 


‘'WE MOURN OUR LOSS, 


” 








SOME OF THE BUGS OF THE SOUTH. 
By Mary A. Ror 


WONDER If Northern children, who see a little 

black spider weaving his web over the grass In the 
fields, can Imagine how he would look if bis body was 
as largearound as a good sizid teacup, and his big, 
hairy feet raised him four or five inches above the 
ground! Such a spider I saw walking ahead of me on 
the Texas prairie not long since. I followed him some 
distance, observing his movements as closely as I dared, 
for his bite is very poisonous, even ai times causing 
death. 

These spiders are found during the summer !n many 
hot countries, and are called tarapntulas, from Taran 
tum, 4 town fn Italy where they are very abundant. 
In old times the Italfaus also called them the ‘ mad 
spider,” belleving that thelr bite produced hydrophobla 
Music was the retnedy then prescribed, as they sald ft 
caused those bitten to dance till they fell down senseless, 
when, after a time, they mJght recover. 

In this country the wound {s cauterized with a hot 





fron a8 soon as possible, and sometimes a tobacco pou! 
tice applied, or liquor given as an antidote. But very 
few persons are bitten, becanse, as the country Is settled, 
the farmers kill them whenever they see one, just as 
they do a polsonous snake. 

The tarantula builds {ts nest {n a hole it scoops out 
of the earth. Not long ago a gentleman living near us 
came across one of these nests. He sald it was a little, 
light-colored sack, about as large around as an egg. He 
did not know what he held till a big tarantula sprang 
out of it to the ground. He then discovered that the 
nest contained at least fifty Httle tarantulas about as 
large as an ordinary biack spider. The nest andits con 
tents were at once consigned to the kitchen fire. 

Fortunately, this venomous {insect has other enemies 
beeldes man, 80, although they have such large families, 
not many of them reach maturity. 

In this same gentleman’s garden there was witnessed 
a very flerce battle between a large kind of wasp they 
have here, and a full-grown tarantula. The two insects 
would grapple with each other, and roll over and over 
in the dirt, but the wasp, being able to fly, could sting 
her enemy in the rear, and, after a desperate struggle, 
she had him completely stupefied with her poison. 
Then it was very interesting to watch her as she made 
several trips from the spider to a hole in the ground 
where she had her nest, as if debating whether she could 
pusb him into it. Finally she dragged him to the hole, 
and, after considerable toil, had him safely burled there. 
She then deposited her egz, and closed up the opening, 
leaving this food to keep fresh for the hungry larva to 
feed upon when it should issue from the egg, being all 
the provisions the young wasp would requtre till {t flew 
from its cradle with full-grown wings. The people here 
call this kind of wasp ‘‘ ihe tarantula hawk,” as they 
call the bird a ‘‘ chicken hawk.”’ 

I had au opportunity, not long ago, of watching the 
work of the burying beetle, or big grave-digger as he is 
sometimes called. Imagine one of us trying to bury an 
elephant or a hippopotamus with only our flogers to 
dig out the earth! Yet it would not seem a more 
formidable undertaking than what I saw accomplished 
ina very zhort time by those pretty little black and 
orange bugs. 

Three or four birds had Leen shot and examined by a 
plenic party in the woods, then thrown down some 
distance away. A little while afterward I went to this 
spot and found the birds almost buried out of sight. The 
work of excavation was going on underneath the birds, 
the beetles digging the earth away on each side with 
their fore-feet, so that the dead body gradually sank 
till below the level of the ground, when they threw the 
upturned soll over {t, and made as neat a grave as could 
be desired 

When I returned hume | looked into a book on natural 
history to find out why these beetles had worked so 
hard to bury the dead birds. As I suspected, the same 
Instinct guided them as in the case of the wasp with 
the tarantula. These birds were to be food for the 
beetles’ offepring till able to provide for themselves. 

There are two other Kinds of {insects they have here 
in summer, more to be dreaded than big spiders, as they 
occasionally come into the houses, These are scorpions 
and centipedes, the sting of the latter being especially 
poisonous. 

The scorpion looks like a miniature Jobster, with its 
pincers or claws {in front, and a long, narrow tal! with 
its sharp sting at the end. They measure from two to 
four inches. They feed upon beetles, files, and other 
Insects, and run very rapidly after thelr prey, which 
they seize between thelr claws and pierce with their 
sting, to paralyze them I suppose, so that they can eat 
them at leisure. Owing to the drought in this part of 
Texas, but few have come into the houses, but fa damp 
seasons they are very troublesome, as you never know 
where you may find them, even hiding themselves in 
your bed or in boots and shoes. 

The centipede is still more formidable, and I saw 
one nearly a foot in length that was found when mov 
ing a rock. Two large ones were killed in a house 
near us. One was in the wood-box, and sprang 
savagely toward the person who struck at it. Another 
was seen crawling down the side wall of the room. 
They have a long, slender body, with twenty-one 
legs, and four distinct eyes on each side of their 
head, a pair of horny jaws, and a long hook connected 
with the mouth, from which they eject the poison 
that makes their bite so fatal, not only to the insects 
they live on, but also to man and beast if stung by 
them. I have heard the natives here assert that every 
foot contains polson, and, even if a pergon ives, the 
mark of each foot is always left upon the flesh. 
Little children playing near old stumps have frequently 
been stung by them aud bave died from the effects. 
But these fosects will seldom attack # person unless 
angered, or supposing themselves in danger, and they 
aré more useful than tnjurlous in the number of |} ; 
de.tructive to crops that they kill. 

Thus one learns that even the most repulsive creatures 
are made to accomplish some good purpose, 
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SuNDAY CAFTERNOON. 
JESUS BEFORE PILATE. 


{International Sunday-School Lesson for October 10, 1886.] 
John xvili., 28-40. Revised Version. 

They led Jesus therefore from Caiaphas into the palace : and 
it was early : and they themselves entered not into the palace, 
that they mignt not be defiled, but might eat the passover. 
Pilate therefore went out unto them, and saith, What accusa- 


tion bring ye against this man? They answered and said unto 
him, If this man were not an evil-doer, we should not have 
delivered him up unto thee. Pilate therefore said unto them, 
Take him yourselves, and judge him according to your law. 


The Jews said unto him, It is not lawful for us to put any man 
to death: that the word of Jesus might be fulfilled, which he 
spake, signifying by what manner of death he should die. 

Pilate therefore entered again into the palace, and called 
Jesus, and said unto him, Art thou the King of the Jews? Jesus 
answered, Sayest thou this of thyself, or did others tell it thee 
concerning me? Pilate answered, AmI a Jew? Thine own 
nation and the chief priests delivered thee unto me: what hast 
thou done? Jesus answered, My kingdom is not of this world : 
if my kingdom were of this world, then would my servants fiebt, 
that I should not be delivered to the Jews: but now is my king- 
dom not from hence. Pilate therefore said unto him, Art thou 
a king then? Jesus answered, Tnou sayest that I ama king 
To this end have I been born, and to this end am I come into 
the world, that I should bear wituess unto the truth Every 
one that is of the truth heareth my voice. Pilate saith unto him, 
What is truth? 

And when he had said this, he went out again unto the Jews, 
and saith unto them, I find nocrimein him. But ye havea cus 
tom that I sheuld release unto you one at the passover: will ye 
therefore that I release unto you the King of the Jews? They 
cried out therefore again, saying, Not this man, but Barabbas. 
Now Barabbas was a robber. 

28-30. Unio the hall of judgment, Literally, pretorium, 
the name given among the Romans to the headquarters of 
the military governor; probably the tower of Antonio, 
which was connected with and overlooked the Temple.—ZJ¢ 
vas early After cock-crowing; probably in the early fore- 
noon.— Jest they should be defiled. The Pharisee fears defile- 
ment from entering the house of a heathen, but not from 
endeavoring by fraud and violence to secure the death of an 
innocent person.— That they might eat the Passover. Not the 
paschal supper—I believe that to have been eaten the night 
before—but the festival which followed it and lasted several 
days. While scholars differ, it is the better opinion that the 
Lord’s Supper was the true Paschal Supper.— Pilate went out 
unto them. From his judgment hall to the courtyard with- 
out.—/f he were not a malefactor, etc. They endeavored to 
secure a ratification of the death sentence pronounced by 
the Sanhedrim, without a rehearing of the case, for they 
knew that the Roman governor would be indifferent to the 
charge of blasphemy. 

31-33. Jt is not lawful for us to put any man to death. The 
power of life and death, in the connected provinces, was 
reserved by the Romans to themselves. The execution of 
Stephen was an act of mob violence.—Signifying what death 
he should die. Death, according to Jewish law, was inflicted 
by stoning; according to Roman law, ordinarily, by cruci- 
fixion.—Art thou the King of the Jews? The charge of assum- 
ing the prerogative of royalty and of stirring up sedition 
had meanwhile been presented by the Pharisees ; see Luke 
xxiii, 2. In Christ’s teaching respecting the kingdom of 
God and his own heirship of it there was enough basis for 
this charge to perplex such a judge as Pilate, who knew 
nothing of Jewish prophecy, with its Messianic hopes. 

34-36. Sayest thou this thing of thyself? This was the most 
forcetul possible reply to the accusation (Luke xxiii., 2), 
and Pilate perceives its force. If the Jews really believed 
that Jesus had been endeavoring to stir up sedition against 
the Roman government, they would not have accused him ; 
they would baye welcomed any one who gave any promise 
of freeing them from the Roman yoke, and none knew this 
better than Pilate.— What hast thoudone’ An honest ques- 
tion. Pilate at once rejects the action of the priesthood 
and appeals to Jesus to explain their enmity.—Jesus 
answered. Contrast his silence before Caiaphas (Matt. xxvi., 
62), Herod (Luke xxtii., 9), and later before Pilate himself 
(John xix., 9). He will answer honest perplexity, but not dis- 
honest inquisition.— My kingdom is not of this world. It is 
on the world and over the world, but does not come from 
the world aud is not maintained by worldly means.—7Zhen 
would my servants fight. Tbe evidence that Christ had not 
stirred up sedition was afforded by the non-resistance of 
his followers.— But now is my kingdom not from hence. Chap. 
Viii., 23; xiii, 3; Rev. xxt., 2. The whole argnment of 
Christ is inconeistent with the temporal power of the 
Church as maintained in past times by the Papacy. 

37-40. Art thouthenaking’ The language possibly of 
perplexity, possibly of scofliug and irony.— Thou sayest truly, 
for I ama king. This, though not a literal translation, 
gives the meaning of Cohrist’s reply. ‘‘Thou sayest” 
was a common form of affirmation.—7o this end was J born, 
... that I should bear witness unto the truth. Every one that is 
of the truth heareth my voice. This, then, isto be the power of 
Christ’s kingdom ; the power of truth (chap. xv., 10; 1 John 
iii., 22-24) over the hearts and lives of men, enforcing 
itself by its own sacredness and not by external and physical 
force.— What is truth? Not theinquiry of an honest seeker 
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Pilate learned at this time that 


Jesus was said to be of Galilee, and sent him to Herod, who 
was in Jerusalem (Luke xxili., 4-7), and this desire to avoid 
responsibility led to the meeting of Herod and Pilate 
(Luke xxili., 12). After aconference Pilate proposed chastis- 
ing Jesus (Luke xxili., 16), and the further proposition that 
he should follow the custom and release Jesus as the 
prisoner (Matt. xxvii., 17), but the multitude cried out for 
Barabbas (Matt. xxvii., 16), incited by the chief priests and 
elders (Matt. xxvii., 20). The demand was met, Barabbas 
released, and the Holy One delivered to death (Acts ilf., 14). 








THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST. 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


HE contrast between the two rulers, Pilate and 
Christ, has often been noted ; the one a world ruler 
governing by physical force, the other a spiritual ruler 
governing by truth. It has been illustrated in art and 
in sermon, in pictures of the brush and pictures of the 
pen.: The contrast is indeed striking and suggestive. 
It appeals to the imagination, and to the sentiments 
through the imagination. Its effect is heightened by the 
reflection that very soon the relations between the two 
were reversed, and Christ was judge and Pilate stood 
before his judgment bar and received the answer to his 
supercilious question, Whatis truth ?? To Pilate Christ 
se. med doubtless a harmless enthusiast ; a king without 
throne, scepter, army, or geographical domain could do 
no harm. ‘I find in him no fault at all,” he sald to the 
Jews. In truth, he found in him nothing at all. The 
quiet dignity of the Master did, indeed, impress him ; he 
was in @ measure overawed by the mystery of a nature 
wholly unfathomable. But that there was or could be 
any truly regal power in this uncrowned, unsceptered, 
unretinued king he did not for a moment imagine. Had 
some one told him that in less than four centurfes the 
followers of this forsaken rabbi would have converted 
the pagan temples of Rome into churches for the wor- 
ship of their Lord, and that the Christ who now stodd 
defenseless before him would be recognized by imperial 
edict as the King of kings, he would have listened with 
an amused incredulity. 

I do not propose to follow further this suggestive con 
trast, though, as a type of the contrast between world 
forces and spiritual forces, it is full of food for reflection ; 
but to turn to Christ’s declaration as affording an 
authoritative definition of his own mission: ‘‘ Thou 
sayest that lamaking. To thisend was {[ born, and for 
this cause came I into the world, that I should bear wit- 
ness of the truth.” Christ a king; truth the source and 
instrument of his royal power : these are the two lessons 
suggested for our study. 

I. Christ has been so uniformly presented to our 
minds as a Saviour and a Shepherd that we hardly rec- 
ognize that he is a Lawgiver, a King, anda Judge. If 
we think of him thus at all, it is of some revelation which 
be will yet make of himself. We project his corona- 
tion into the future, and think that he will come to 
judge the world, that he will sit on the throne of his 
glory, that he will be crowned Lord of lords and King 
of kings. But though the New Testament has much to 
say of such a future revelation, it is never of a new 
function received by, or a new power bestowed upon, 
Christ, but only of a new revealing of that which always 
was, but we Knew it not. ‘‘Thou sayest,” he says to 
Pilate, “‘that |amaking” ‘ His fan és in his” hand. 
** Now ¢s the Prince of this world judged.” ‘‘ Ye call 
me Lord and Master, and ye say well; for so I am,” 
All these declarations of divine power and authority are 
in the present tense. The King is veiled, and will be 
unveiled ; he is hidden, and will be manifested ; but he 
now is, not merely will be. He began his ministry by 
prea: ing, not a salvation, but a kingdom: The king- 
dom of heaven, he said, is at hand. His first sermon 
was an unfolding, not of gracious promises, but of in- 
exorable and unescapable laws—laws that laid stronger 
hold on man than any in the Old Testament. Of his 
disciples he required absolute and implicit obedience. 
Faith in him, following of him, was the first condition 
of discipleship. They sometimes were inclined to ques- 
tion him, to resist his authority, or at least, childlike, to 
ask why; but I do not think he ever gave them satis- 
faction. When Peter resented the idea that the Passion 
must precede the enthronement, he replied, ‘‘Get thee be- 
hind me, Satan.” When Peter asked, *‘ Dost thou wash 
my feet?” he replied, ‘‘ WhatI do thou knowest not 
now.” When Peter inquired what fate awaited John, he 
replied, ‘‘ What is that to thee ? follow thou me,” When 
the crowd gathered about him in admiration, he told 
them that no man could become his disciple unless he 
took up his cross and followed his Master. His assump- 
tion of authority was absolute; his demand was for an 
unquestioning obedience and an unhesitating loyalty. 
Uncrowned and unsceptered though he was, he was an 
absolute king. When he died, certainly his authority 
did not die with him. Never was man more independ- 
ent than Paul; never man more impatient of ecclestas- 


‘ See an eloquent sermon by H. W. Beecher on ** What Will You 


, Do with Christ?’ (“Sermons :”’ Harper’s Edition, Vol... p. 345.) 


“* What is truth ? said jesting Pilate ; and would not stay for 
an answer.’’ Bacon’s Essays: Of Trath. 





tical control. He was of an imperious will, and would 
brook no apostolic authority over him. But he de- 
lighted to call himself the slave of Jesus Christ. One 
must comprehend the absolute and unlimited power of 
a Roman master over his slave to understand the full 
meaning of this Pauline phrase. 

Let us, then, endeavor, in the first instance, to realize 
that Christ is a king ; that he has come to establish a 
kingdom of God on the earth ; that the New Testament 
as well as the Old has its theocracy ; that Christ is our 
Master, and we are his bond-servants ; that he is our 
Lawgiver, and we his subjects ; that his law is absolute 
and autocratic—not that of an equal chosen from among 
equals, but that of superior reigning by absolute right ; 
not that of a governor or a president, but that of a father 
over children who have not elected him, but over whom 
by divine decree he has been appointed. Let us realize 
that his authority is inherent and absolute ; that it does 
not depend upon our covenant or contract, our joining 
a church or professing religion ; that it 7s, whatever we 
may say or do; that it can never be more absolute than 
it is now ; that there can be no change in him or in his 
authority, only in our perception and wise and loyal 
recognition of it. The government is upon his 
shoulders, and the laws which he as promulgated 
for the government of the world. The world may 
not recognize them ; it may disregard them ; but they 
are now, not are to be, and disobedience or disregard 
brings now and here the inevitable penalty which law 
lessness and anarchy ever bring. This absolute leader 
ship of Christ is indeed the corner-stone of Christianity, 
without which it would be a mere mist of sentimental- 
ism, not a strong tower of defense. It was not the 
luminous cloud, but the Lawgiver who was veiled bebind 
it, that made Mount Sinai sacred. 

And yet I think itis no exaggeration to say that there {is 
n0 article of the Christian creed more commonly doubted 
than this most fundamental and most simple one. The 
community is full of Christian men who do not belleve 
that the laws of Christ are practicable of execution. 
They do not belfeve that it is possible to resist not evil, 
to judge not, to call no man master, to do unto others 
as we would have others do unto us, to be meek as a 
means of inheriting the earth, to see God not by theo- 
logical acumen, but by pureness of heart. Count Tolstoi 
hardly exaggerates the teaching of the church on this 
subject, if the teaching of all branches, Roman Catholic, 
Greek, and Protestant, and of all ages and communities, 
be taken into account: ‘‘The church says that the 
doctrine of Jesus cannot be literally practiced here on 
earth, because this life is naturally evil, since it is only 
a shadow of the true life. The best way of living is to 
scorn the earthly existence, to be guided by faith (that 
{s, by imagination) in a happy and eternal life to come, 
and to continue to live a bad life here and to pray to 
the good God.” The most dangerous, as it is the most 
common, form of skepticism is that which denies the 
practicability of Christ’s laws, which regards them as 
beautiful ideals of some future condition, a description 
of a Utopia impossible of realization. I sometimes won- 
der what Christ thinks of a faith which prays to him, 
sings to him, talks about him, and dogmatizes con- 
cerning him, but serenely declares that his Jaws cannot 
be, and were not intended to be, obeyed. ‘‘ Over and 
over again,” says Ruskin,® “it has happened that 
nations have denied their gods, but they denied them 
bravely. The Greeks in their decline jested at their 
religion, and frittered it away in flatteries and fine arts ; 
the French refused them fiercely, tore down their altars 
and brake their carven images. The question about 
God with both these nations was still, even in their 
decline, fairly put, though falsely answered. ‘ Either 
there is or there is not a Supreme Ruler ; we consider 
of it, declare there is not, and proceed accordingly.’ 
But we English have put the matter in an entirely new 
light: There is a Supreme Ruler, no question of it, 
only he cannot rule. His orders won’t work. He will 
be quite satisfied with euphonious and respectful rep- 
etition of them. Execution would be too dangerous 
under existing circumstances, which he certainly never 
contemplated.” This is satire; but its edge is the edge 
of a steel truth. 

II. Perhaps, if we were to inquire carefully, we should 
conclude that one reason, possibly the chief reason, 
why we do not believe in Christ’s kingship is Pilate’s : 
we have no real faith inthe dominating and masterful 
force of truth. We believe in laws if there is an execu- 
tive behind them with a rod to inflict penalty. But in 
self-executing laws we have no faith. We perceive the 
power of armies and police, of excommunications social 
and ecclesiastical, but not the power of a kingdom 
which has no army and 4 law which has no executive 
behind it except the power of truth. So when a law is 
offered to us and no visible penalty attends it, and its 
only commendation is that it is true, we say, with super 
cilious Pilate, ** What is truth ?” and give it the go-by. 
We may admire {it as we would a picture, but we de 
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not obey it as we do a ruler. 
no authority. 

It is, however, if we will consider it, characteristic of 
the divine laws that they are self-executing. The Ten 
Commandments speak with authority ; but the author- 
ity is in theirtruth. No penalty is attached to the diso- 
bedience of them. It is true that in the national life 
of the Jews penalties were attached to the specific 
statutes enacted to interpret and apply the Ten Com- 
mandments. But in the world-wide application of these 
great laws they are left without a lictor and his rods 
or a policeman and his truncheon. The laws of Christ 
in the Sermon on the Mount and scattered through his 
other discourses are explicit and spoken with authority. 
But there are no visible signs of enforcement. No pen- 
alties are attached to them. Christ’s preaching is not 
punciatory. There are, indeed, general and awful warn- 
ings uttered, the more awful that they are vague and 
indefinite, of the doom that awaits the unfaithful serv. 
ant; but to specific laws no specific penalties are 
attached, and no authority is vested in any tribunal to 
enforce obedience to them. Christ’s church has had no 
such fa{th as he had in thetruth. It has constantly 
departed from his methods. It has established tribu 
nals and formulated and executed penalties. It has in- 
flicted them on earth and threatened them after death. 
Truth is slow and sure; man {s in a hurry, and {is will- 
ing to be not sure provided he can make haste. 

And yet we are gradually losing Ptilate’s supercilious 
contempt for truth as a source and instrument of power. 
We are beginning to lay aside weapons of earthly 
dominion, and trust to the force of truth as it finds fits 
expression in public opinion. The basis of our Repub- 
lic is not force, but truth ; the vast majority of the laws 
on our statute book are really self-executing. The com- 
munity determines what is just and true, and its deter- 
mination, if it be correct, finds the police force to exe 
cute it in the public conscience. The most effective 
Jaws are those which are simply the formulated expres- 
ston of a universal sense of truth and righteousness. I 
walked one Sunday afternoon through what is, I be- 
lfeve, the most populous ward in the city of New York, 
a ward of tenement-houses ; in three hours’ stroll I saw 
thousands of people walking the streets, only one police- 
map, and not a single disturbance of any kind. The 
people were their own preservers of the public peace. 
The law had its force in their conscience. The tendency 
to self-government in our colleges is a tendency to recog- 
nize and trust the forcefulness of simple truth in main- 
taining all necessary law. The Church no longer has 
the power of executing its decrees by civil penalties 
which it possessed in the Middle Ages, and is fast losing 
its power of coercing men by threats of future punish- 
ment. And yet loyalty to the church is not lessening, 
and loyalty to Christ was never so strong. The truth 
which Pilate scoffed at conquered the legions in which 
he trusted. Christianity without legions has dominated 
successively the Romans, the Goths and Vandals, and 
the Anglo-Saxons, and is to-day rapidly asserting its 
supremacy over India and Japan. 

If it be true that Christ isa King, and that his author- 
ity 1s that of invisible truth, not that of external penalty, 
then to preach Christ is to preach law, but not penalty. 
Unbelief in the forcefulness of truth has Jed into two 
seemingly opposite pulpit errors, which are, however, 
two stalks out of the same root. On the one hand, the 
sentimentalist has abandoned the authority and Lordship 
of Christ altogether, and presented a religion which is 
without the muscle and sinew of Jaw; on the other 
hand, the legalist, no more than his fellow believing 
that law has in itself muscle and sinew, has attempted 
to supply it by threats of church penalties on earth or 
eternal penalties in hell. He best imitates Christ who 
proclaims with authority the divine laws, but leaves 
them to find their own enforcement in the conscience of 
the hearers. He who himself believes iu the truth, and 
bears witness to it, needs neither an indorser to give 
sanction, nor a magistrate and a penalty to give force 
and vigor, to his message. 


We see beauty in it, but 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


A CRUEL PEOPLE. 
By Emity Huntineton MILLER. 


N our last issue we learned how Judas helped the 
enemies of our Lord Jesus to seize him, that they 
might put him to death. The part of Judas seems to us 
the very worst and meanest of all. He did not hate 
Jesus ; he lived with him, and saw him every day, and 
knew how good and loving and holy he was, yet he was 
willing to help his enemies for the sake of a little money. 
Now Judas has done his part, and the high priest has 
done his part. The soldiers took Jesus to the palace of 
the high priest first, who would have been glad to have 
him put to death at once. But the high priest himself, 
and all the Jewish people, had a ruler whom they had to 
obey, and that was Pilate, the Roman governor. The 
king of the Romans had conquered the Jews, so he sent 
a governor to rule them, and made laws to say what they 





must do. One law was that they could not put any one 
to death. Ifa man did anything very bad he must be 
tried before the Roman governor, and he could have him 
put to death if he deserved it. This would have been a 
very good law if the Roman governor had been a good 
man; but Pilate did not care about doing right; he 
wished only to please the people, so that they would not 
complain to the king and bave him sent away or put in 
prison. So, when the high priest had asked Jesus a few 
questions and heard what the false witnesses had to say 
about him, when, in spite of hi3 gentle words and wise 
answers, the cruel people about him had smitten him, 
and spit upon him, and abused him, the soldiers led him 
away from the palace to the judgment hall of the gov- 
ernor, to ask that he might be put to death. The sol- 
diers took Jesus into the room where Pilate was waiting, 
but the Jews themselves walted outside. They thought 
if they even touched one of the Roman people it would 
make them so impure they could not go to the Temple to 
join in the great service of praise and thanksgiving that 
day at the feast of the Passover. They did not under- 
stand that when God commanded that their bodles and 
their garments should be kept even from the touch of 
anything impure when they came into his house, he 
only wished to help them remember how the touch of 
sin would make the heart impure, and that he would 
not accept their worship unless they turned away from 
all sin. While they were so careful to keep their bodies 
from being defiled, their hearts, which were all open to 
the sight of God, were full of cruel hatred, and eager 
for the murder of an innocent man. They were just as 
wrong and foolish as we are when we think we are 
good because we go to church, and read the Bible, and 
say Our prayers, and yet do not really love God or love 
each other. 

When Pilate saw the people waiting he went out into 
the court and talked with them. He asked them why 
they had brought Jesus there, and why they did not 
punish him themselves ; but when he found out they 
wanted him to be put to death he went back and called 
Jesus to him, and began to talk to him. Pilate was not 
a@ good man, but he was not so cruel as some of the gov- 
ernors had been, who delighted to torture innocent 
people and see them suffer. Pilate would rather do right 
when it was easy and pleasant, but he did not believe 
that the right way was always the best way, whether it 
was easy or hard. When he talked with Jesus he saw 
that he was not like any one whom he ever met before. 
He asked him, ‘‘Are you a king?” and Jesus said, 
‘Yes, 1 am a king, but my kingdom is not of this 
world : my servants do not fight for me. I came into 
this world to teach people the truth, and every one whose 
heart is true will listen to my voice, and obey me.” 

Pilate knew his heart was not true ; he was not one of 
the children of truth ; when God spoke to him he did not 
listen ; but he felt sure this must be a good man, and he 
wanted to save him. He was afratd to put him to death 
for fear something might happen to him to punish him, 
so he went out again to try to persuade the Jews to let 
him go free. 

The first thing he said was : 

* 1 find in him no fault at all.” 

Was that the same as saying Jesus should go free? 
No, for the Romans often put innocent people to death, 
and let very wicked ones go free. Every feast day they 
released a prisoner to please the people, no matter how 
bad he had been ; but now, when Pilate offered to set 
Jesus free, they would not have him; they chose 
Barabbas instead, a cruel robber who had killed people. 
How could the chief priests, who Lad been taught from 
God’s Word, wish to have this tender friend, whose whole 
life had been spent in doing good, put to a crue) death ? 
Because evil once let into our hearts grows all the time 
stronger and bolder ; bitter thoughts grow to batred, and 
hatred to murder. The chief priests were envious be- 
cause the people listened to Jesus rather than to them ; 
then they hated him for telling them they were not good 
and true and honest ; then they determined to have him 
put to death, and the evil purpose grew every moment 
stronger and stronger, until they were like wild beasts 
raging for blood. So, though no one could find any fault 
in Jesus, they cried out against him, and would not let 
Pilate set him free. All the people joined with them, 
and shouted angrily : 

** Not this man, but Barabbas.” 

They were ready enough to do their part, and they 
meant to make Piiate do his. 








HINTS AND HELPS. 


By a Layman. 


ELIGION in spots is far from being spotless relig 
R fon. A man who would rather lose a case In 
court than to omit his regular prayer-meeting may be 
commended if he be also a Christian ; but his punctilio 
is not proof of his piety. The murderers of Jesus were 
so conscientious that they wouldn’t go to court, because 
in stress of circumstances they had omitted to say their 
morning prayers. The banditti of Piestum always say 
their prayers before they proceed to business. When 
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the devil has any particularly bad business in hand, he 
draws down his face and imitates the saints by eating 
the Passover. The outside of religion has been donned 
so much to serve the devil withal, that many very excel- 
lent people have gotten an ineradicable prejudice against 
the ecclesfastical neckcloth as well as against the ecclesi 
astical bronchitis. And I am about concluding that as 
ceremony is eliminated from religion {1s religion Hable 
to remain, though I know of many implacable foes of 
red tape who are equally ungodly. I like men who are 
short and prompt at the prayer-meeting, and if in the 
home, in business, and in soclety they are full of sweet 
ness and light, I confess myse]f unworthy to unloose the 
latchets of their shoes 


They who are blessed by ceremony should bless cere 
mony ; but the only test of the efficiency of a method is 
the result achieved under it. My own observation is that 
the average results of increasing the complication of the 
machine are waste of force and heaps of friction. The 
history of mechanics, politics, and religion shows that 
the rude device is followed by a highly organized and 
complicated machine, and that it is the work of prog- 
ress to simplify the machine and improve the results. I 
think the ceremonial churches from the days of Moses 
to the days of Pusey have subserved useful ends. But 
in its very nature progress means nonconformity. Its 
name finally, even in the ceremonial churches, Is never 
Saul, but Paul; never Latimer, always Luther; not 
President Lord, but Theodore Parker. I do not belleve 
there {s a strict constructionist in the Church of Christ 
but more reverently bends over that green mound in 
Florence than over that tomb in Hanover. 


Conscfleatiousness without religion 1s frreligion. It 
certalnly is not Christianity. The men who fancy that 
sincerity is Christianity are as wide of the mark as the 
child who fancles the lake beside which he was born ts 
as big as the sea. He who always acts with a conscious 
sense of conscience in his action is to be respected ; but 
he who acts with love is to be loved. Love is consclence 
irradiated with self-denial. Sul is in consclence ; Paul 
is in Christ. And Paul accuses sincerity of a want of 
arterial circulation. The murderers of Jesus acted in 
the name of relixfon. They were as punctilious in the 
religious technicalities which they invoked to give 
celestial sanction to their crime as their successors and 
assigns, the popes and the dukes of Alva, whose falth 
ful imitation will never cease to arouse the enthusiasm 
of all apostles of thumb-screw religion. 


Some people are so afrald of mixing politics with 
religion that they neglect to mix any religion with poll- 
tics. But we should not forget that it took religion 
without politics as well as politics without religion to 
compass the death of Jesus. There was the party of 
Calaphas, that was too religious to touch secularity, 
which concocted and set the plot in motion. There was 
the party of Pilate, too secular to touch religion, which 
was too politic to resist the momentum. What the 
devil in the Church ana the devil in the State cannot do 
for the devil in tbe world, the whole seven would lose 
heart in undertaking. 





An ecclesiastical offense must be construed as political 
disloyalty by the Jesuttical skill of the Established 
Church, or the cross could not be erected. It was not 
the fault of the Establishment that the secular arm was 
necessarily invoked. The Establishment could have 
enjoyed disposing of Jesus by summary methods; but 
it was hampered by disagreeable legislation. They 
wished to commit crime lawfully. There are hosts of 
just such criminals in modern society, who escape on 
technicalities, or elude justice by sticking to the letter 
of laws whose spirit they outrage. He who strives 
hardest to keep within the law often {s the worst offender 
against the law. 





A man who gives way, to use the vernacular of the 
shop, ‘‘ gives himself away.” When Pilate knuckled to 
Jewish prejudice enough to intimate that Jesus, if con- 
demned, might be spared by a Passover pardon—a 
tribute of politics to the good gentus of forgiveness— 
Pilate at once put himself in the hands of the skillfu) 
gentleman who knew more about human nature in 
politics than he knew about human nature in religion. 
He who vacillates is already beaten. There is a vast 
deal of advantage taken of cartilage that can’t be taken 
of back bone. 





For one, I both blame and excuse Pilate. I do not 
wonder, after going through all denominations, men come 
out infidels. I do not marvel that any man sitting 
down alone with the problems of Iffe, those deep 
mysteries that baffle all inquiry, begins in mysticism 


and ends in skepticism. The intellect has no other 
refuge; it never wili have any other refuge As I 
diagnose the case, the trouble with many who under 


take to teach Christianity is that they have really ceased 
to belfeve it. They have divorced the witness and the 
truth, until in the mazes of speculation they land in 
Pilate’s company. A distinguished clergyman who 
was in attendance on 4 prayer-meeting fn a New Eng 
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land town told me at the close of the meeting, referring 
to the enthusiastic confidence in God and faith in the 
after life, that he would give worlds if he had the faith 
of one good old lady who spoke to the meeting with a 
fervor and sincerity which moved all hearts. The 
divorce of the heart from religion engenders heartless- 
ness. It is not necessary to be stupid in order to be 
good, but it is necessary to be something more than 
profound. Paul was right. A good deal of this 
world’s wisdom turns out to be foolishness in all worlds. 
I know of lots of men, and one or two women, who 
are dying of ‘‘wisdom.” Some people cut their 
wisdom teeth before they do their eye teeth. 

And yet tbe truth is, we need the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. Nothing {is success 
but harmony with the truth. Ask that man who has 
just gone into insolvency. Here {s a railway in my 
State, Jaid out by an unekillful hand. It costs many 
thousands of dollars a year more to run {t on account of 
its unskiliful alignments and grades, simply because there 
is no truth in its alleged engineering. Error is an up 
grade and hot boxes. Truth in politics is the ease of 
government in the self.control of the individual. And 
so religion which attempts to disregard the facts of life 
degenerates into mysticism or materialism. Integrity 
to the existing truth is the basis of permanence in prog 
ress ; for that {s the only form of celestial permanence. 
It makes a vas: deal of difference, Pilate, what you 
belleve. Your real theology is of the last importance. 
Truth is discoverable ; truth is harmony with the unt- 
verse, which is God's library of truth. ‘‘ What 1s 
truth ?” It is just the other side of the spot where that 
shoe pinches your foot, Pilate. In other words (beg- 
ging your pardon, Pilate), the truth is outside of you, and 
what you need is what many of us need—to get what fs 
inside out, and to get what is outst!de in. 





The great difficulty men experience in the qhest of 
truth is not the recondite retreats in which truth fs 
ensconced, but the great personal sacrifices which are 
the price of the discovery. I am willing to allow that, 
in the search for the philosopher's stone, a man may 
blunder into something useful, but it will never be the 
philosopher's stone. I am willing to allow that specula 
tive philosophers occasionally have been of use to the 
world, as they have generally been an abuse of it. But 
I do not feel like praising a man very much for seek. 
ing for a needle in a haymow and finding some hay. 
The things that make for our real good are not in the 
clouds. The secret of eternal youth is not in the center 
of the earth. We lose the simplicity that is in Christ in 
seeking for the complexity thatis inthe world. Jesus 
is the truth, the way, and the life. Aud wecannomore 
discover the trutb, or the way, or the life, by itself, than 
we can discover the secrets of science by going away 
from God’s universe. It is no credit tochemistry that it 
began in alchemy. 


If by truth one means either a system of philosophy or 
apy abstract statement, [ am by no means sure that Jesus 
projected snything that could be called absolutely new. 
He certainly gave some better statements of truth than 
ever had been delivered, but his doctrines never capu- 
vated the world in virtue of their novelty. Plate, inca- 
pable of interpreting Jesus, as the mere intellect alway” 
will be, stumbles over Jesus’s plain declaration of his 
mission. Jesus says his purpose in life was not theory, 
but theory and practice—‘‘to bear witness unto the 
truth.” Pilate, with the fondness of the speculative 
intellect, leaves the concrete idea of Jesus for the meta 
physical, and, with a scornful question, undertakes to 
throw into doubt all that istrue. Speculation creates 
no wealth on "Change ; speculation adds little or noth- 
ing to our wealth of truth. The moment “the word” 
leaves the flesh we get moral infamy ; the moment the 
fiesh leaves the word we get science or philosophy, 
falsely so called. The secret of Jesus is nelther the 
truth nor the deed, but the coincidence of the two. 





The truth about the truth is this—that in the nature 
thereof it can disclose no secrets to insincerity. The 
truth does not ask that you shall accept it without 
question or examination. The truth courts investiga- 
tion, but it revolts st want of candor and seriousness. 
The truth does not require a long face, nor a short head, 
but it insists on a warm heart. 





The world is full of thought and of schools of thought 
—of partisan spirit that hacks the truth into misshape. 
Men, presumably honest, go about dazed at this secta- 
rian decomposition, wondering what truth is, and where 
they shall find it. They see the champions of the truth 
divided among themselves, each school certain that it 
has discovered ultimate orthodoxy. What shall the 
truth-seeker, amid this chaos of warring opinions, do ? 
Where sball he find truth? Is not Plilate, amid this 
infinite muddle of philosophies and speculations, quite 
excusable if, with a curl of the lip, he disgustecly con- 
fronts a new teacber with such intellectual nausea as to 
say : “ And, pray, what is truth,anyway? We havea 





thousand or two of Roman and Greclan schools of 
thought already, and the devil is to pay with all the 
truth they have as yet delivered.” The trouble with 
Pilate is the trouble with many of us sectarles—we are 
willing to tight for Christianity, but we are not willing 
to live {t. 


What truth, then, did Jesus reveal beyond the self- 
evident truth that is pre-relevant and pre-revelant in 
human consciousness? For the life of me I cannot 
answer many a question that I can most easily ask. I 
know of no truth that man ever found without God's 
help ; but | know of no man but has had God’s help, in 
all ages, a8 much as he would receive. God did not 
leave the world alone for the several thousand years 
before the first Christmas bells rang. Much truth he 
broke unto men, and qulte as fast as they could bear it. 
Men beheaded and sawed their benefactors asunder 
before they raised the cross of Christ. But in Jesus 
was the climax of the coincidence of word and deed. 
Nothing but the divinely human and the humanly 
divine perfected could supplement the necessities of 
weakness, and give to the human consclousness that 
sanction of precept and example in vigorous allfance 
which was the inspiration required. 





Hence the cross of Christ was not necessary for dis 
covering the truth, or for revealing {t to mavkind, but 
for energizing that truth already clear to the humen 
conscience. Shall I do good for evil? The conscience 
close to God never answers this question with a blow. 
Shall I be patient in tribulation ? The conscience re- 
turns no doubtful reply. Shall I be pure and patient 
andtender? No man who lives near to God needs a 
Messiah tc reveal his duty already clear. But conscience 
requires an inspiration. Weakness requires strength. 
Disposition requires the constant presence of a Disposer. 
Christ is the helper of the weak. If one wants to be 
like Him, Jesus helps one toward his ideal. Is the proc 
ess mystic ? Have you a sainted mother in heaven ? 
And can you explain how there {fs a certain power In the 
worship of the saints? And will you deny an infinite 
power in the worship of God manifest in the flesh ? 








PERSONAL RELIGION. 
By Henry E. Mort, D.D.! 

““We have peace with God throngh our Lord Jesus Christ.”— 

Rom. v., 1. 
ERHAPS no difficulty besets an honest thinker 
greater than this: the distinguishing of morality 
from religion. And probably nothing is harder for the 
preacher than to so present religion as to make it seem a 
valuable acquisition—a something they have not already 
—to those who are conscious of living a purposely moral 
life. Itis a task to bring those who have material con- 
victions of right and wrong, and who design to serve 
the right and forsake the wrong, to know that religion 
means anything more than this. With all this difficulty, 
can I consistently, and with any prospect of success, ask 
the members of my congregation to seek conversion, and 
to make a profession of personal religious faith ? Tak 
ing our stand on the ground of the highest morality, is 
there a definite and tangible something else called relig- 
fon? Unless there is, the minister of the Gospel is nota 
preacher of religion ; be 1s a lecturer on ethics : right 
eloquent, noble, inspired possibly; but a preacher of 
religion he is not. And if this be so, the church, as 
such, has no reason for being ; its true province resolves 
itself into such an organization as Mr. Felix Adler's 
Society for the Promotion of Ethical Culture. Is this 
institutioa enough ? We must not hesitate to make good 
our right to be, which rests on the reality of personal 
religion. I believe there is a clear place for, a demand 
for, an ineradicable need of, a profession of our personal 
religious faith. 

1. Begin by noticing that there are certain kinds of 
lives which the moral sense pronounces unworthy and 
unhappy. This needs no proof. 

Thousands there are whose lives never elevate them 
selves above the lowest animalism. They conslst in 
draining the cup of sensuous pleasure to the dregs, to see 
what untasted experience there is at the bottom. Time 
is wasted, opportunities neglected, duties avoided. There 
is no aspiration, no soul-satisfying sense of anything of 
good done. No one looks up from his fever and thanks 
them for the cup of cold water ; no one, struggling on 
the edge of financial ruin, extends a hand, with the 
assurance that it will be grasped, and he be saved from 
the dreaded plunge. These eat and drink and dissipate 
—in fashionable and beautiful surroundings, if they 
can ; if not, where they can. And when through with 
it, or when the delirlum leaves them a clear moment, 
there is no real satisfaction. 

“* The trail of the serpent is over it all.’’ 
So they begin again, that they may repeat the process. 

The young especially are caught by this sort of life. 
They enter {tf on the plea of wanting to see life, and 
continue tt on the excuso of galning experjence. They 
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will ‘‘ sow their wild oats ;” and a thick-sown field many 
make of ft. I have always wondered at the pecullar 
fallacy of this expression, which leaves the phrase with 
the sowing, when no crop was ever sowed which was not 
reaped—if not in one way, then in another—by the 
wind, by the storm, by the winter ; aye ! reaped larger, 
and reaped hotter, and reaped more bitter. What is the 
meaning of a harvest except that the return is greater 
than the planting ? Now, who wants the life given over 
{o sensuous elements ? Sowing to intemperance, and 
reaplog drunkenness ; sowing to profanity, and reaping 
vulgarity ; sowing to lust, and reaping leprosy ; sowing 
to gluttony, and reaping bloated and imbecile bestiality. 
When you look at it fairly, you consent that the life is 
unworthy which plants itself on the sensuous, and 
rejects moral elements. 

There is a life which the world calls selfish ; and, how- 
ever men and women fall into it themselves, they pro- 
nounce it unworthy in others. We recoguize the solld- 
arity of the race; at least, we cannot help seeing that 
you and I are neighbors. True it has ever been, and 
none can deny it, that here at least ‘‘ no man liveth unto 
himself, and no man dieth unto himself.” Hunger and 
thirst, adverse fortune, bereavement, are on all sides. 
Laughter and tears mingle in a life which becomes 
thereby tragic. Punchinello grimaces to make noisy 
mirth for a bolsterous crowd, and earn bread and cloth- 
Ing ; but Punchinello behind the scenes, with the laughter 
of his own making ringing hideous in his ears, bends 
over his dying babe and strives to bring one more smile 
to its face as token of recognition. In full view of both 
sides of the curtain, the selfish life is an unworthy life— 
it would seem it must be a wretched life. 

Millions, too, there are whose llves are far more wortby 
—for I leave now this sphere of the hopelessly groveling 
—l say, there are millions whose lives are worthy, but 
they are unhappy. They serve from duty, and so fulfill 
the highest demands of social custom or humanitarian 
laws. But sad enough are they. They plod along the 
path, ‘I ought! I must! It is right!’ and never tread 
the way, ‘‘I love to! It is joy!’ They have lost the 
sweetest spiritual conceptions, the heavenly yearnings, 
the immortal hope—the white-winged messenger who 
spans the darkest day with promise. 

Is it any wonder that from empty pleasures and dis- 
eased faculties and sordid greed and the hypochondria 
of selfishness and the morbidity of uselessness and the 
barrenness of ideals there arises throughout so much 
of life a sense of worthlessness and unhappiness 7? 
But why ? Why should certain courses of life make 
human beings feel unworthy and unhappy? One 
striking fact brings us to ask this question. This 
fact is that there are creatures which perform the very 
same acts that condemn human life, and yet find in 
them no condemnation. You can find ail these manners 
of life paralleled in the lower creation, without thereby 
feeling that the creature has lost worth or happiness. 
The animal may be sensual or passionate ; you think 
nothing of a monkey or a lon that is one or the other. 
A lower animal may be selfish, snatching from its mate 
the last morsel of prey—recogniziug no law of chivalry 
by which the stronger should provide for tae weaker. 
You simply say, it 1s its nature. The ass or the ox 
plods slong the same road, and plows the same fields 
yenr after year, with the benefit of foreign travel only 
so far as the nearest inarket town ; you spend no time 
commiserating with them on their resiricted sphere. 
The reason is, we see nothing unworthy or unhappy in 
their existence. They have rounded out their possible 
attaloments, they have filled up their cup of pleasure. 
It ltesin the constitution of things ; only the same forms 
of living will leave a lower creation without censure, 
while they pronounce a higher creation unworthy and 
unhappy. 

2. Throughout nature is heard the imperative demand 
that everything seek the most excellent. The law of 
aspiration is the law of life. The 

‘* Youth who bore ’mid ice and snow 
A banner with the strange device, 
Excelsior !”” 
is simply the personification of an eternal and universal 
epirit. We decide the duties of anything by a knowl 
edge of its possibilities. Its character is determined by 
the approximation it makes to the highest standard set 
for it. We condemn a wine in the language of Script- 
ure: ‘‘ What could have been done more to my vine- 
yard that I have not done in it? Wherefore, when I 
looked that it should bring forth cultivated grapes, 
brought it forth wild grapes?” We acqult the tiger 
and we convict the savage on the same indictment. 
Under the law that the most excellent is the standard, 
we sentence the savage for being as fierce as the beast 
with which he strives. The tiger, if he got the upper 
hand, might torture the man, but the man may not 
inflict needless pain on the beast. When we come to 
the plowman who drives the ass or the ox to market, 
though he has never wandered farther from his work 
than has the beast he drives, and so has had no taste of 
the great world beyond, we still pity him, and think his 
lot an unhappy one ; at least, we believe he might have 
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amore actlve happines:. Yet who sympathizes with 
one whose life has been always thus clrcumscribed as 
compared with one who from wealth and travel is con- 
demaed to such isolation? Through all ranges of 
existence the standard is that of the most excellent. 
The leaves of the maple must arrange themselves around 
the branches in such wise as to catch the most light ; the 
bee must make the shortest track and quickest time to 
and from his industry; the butterfly must sip from 
{lower to flower to show in brightest colors its few hours 
of life; the physical man must keep the body fa the 
best trim for dolng the most work and receiving the 
bost impressfons; and can we now stop short of saying 
that the msntal aud spiritual man muit attain his high- 
est excellenca? Tae obligation {s laid upon everything 
to come to {ts best. 

Now, the scientific term for what we have been say 
ing {s, in the words of its chiefest apostle, ‘‘ adjustment 
to the environment.” Sclence tells us that the ualverse 
has come to its present condition through the ‘* struggle 
for existence” and the ‘‘survival of the fittest.” What 
ever can most nearly adj i3t itself to the conditions amid 
which it is placed has most nearly attalned peace, and 
is therefore best fitted to live. Let the adjustment be 
perfect, there {s perfect peace. 

Only one step {s necessary to establish the founda 
tlon of relfglon. Think of the creator and upholder 
of this untversal fabric of nature as a personal God, 
ani the matter of religlon becomes plain. Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer has himself made room for this, Ha tells 
us that the great Uaknowable which sclence discovers 
{s of such a nature that he may be thought of a3 pos 
sessing the characteristics of the Christlan’s God. Last 
of all, having travalled {n pain with this thought for some 
years, comes Mr. John Fiske, as one born out of due 
s3a3on, ani proclaims thelam as the only posstble golu- 
tlon of the unlverse. We do not reach our God alto 
gether by the roundabout paths of a negative science, 
but we thank them for this work. It will carry convic- 
tlon with a class of minds where other arguments would 
fail. We speak of *‘ adjustment to environment,” then, 
and mean simp!y the filling in the highest degree that 
station in the ualverse which God has assigned to every 
created thing. 

In a certaln sense, therefore, there 13 religion {n lower 
and even inanimate nature. We exclaim with the 
Hebrew poet : 

“The heavens declare the glory of God, 
And the firmament showetb his handiwor.”’ 
We stand with the modern seer fn the Valley of 
Chamounil, and as the sun rises above Mont Blanc are 
moved to devotion as he was: 
*“*Q dread and sllent mount! I gazed upon thee, 

Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, 

Didst vanish from my thought ; entranced {n prayer 

I worshiped the Invisible alone.’’ 

3ut, of course, it isthe exalted language of poetry which 
speaks of {nanimate nature, or of man in the presence of 
unconscious elements, as engaged fn a religlous act. 
Enter now the realm of human life, and we come to the 
truly religious. The adjustment which was {nvolun- 
tary or instinctive becomes at once conscious and fr ten- 
tional. Indeed, we ail come tothe region where the 
adjustment is dependent upon the will of the beiug 
The appetites and passions of the wild beast overrule 
all his faculties to satisfy them ; man makes these other 
faculties contro] his appatites and passions. Where the 
human being fulfills the fuaction for which he was 
designed, we may say that he is adjusted to his environ 
ment. This adjustment {no man we call morality, and 
the fallure in adjustment we call {mmorallty. The 
imperative demand that creation reach toward exce} 
lence touches human betags as wellas allnature. WII) 
ful fallure of adjustmant is immorality. Any trans. 
gression of the laws of health is maladjustment, is 
immorality. Noone has the right, through neglect, to 
introduce the small-pox into the public school. With 
greater force, no one has a right to introduce moral 
leprosy. Any transgression against the laws of com- 
mercial honesty {s lack of adjustment. Whether or not 
the moral sense of your community is pronounced 
enough to punish him, the transgressor has falled In the 
~ struggle for the highest morality, and will assuredly 
drop out when the final development appears. From 
the scientific standpolnt roligion is the harmonious 
action of human powers, 

3. But tothe Christian this seems cold and formal. 
Religion is all this to us, but it is vastly more: it is a 
spirit, an impulss, a service, a devotion. Conceive of 
this intelligent Power which we have seen at the basis 
of the constitution of things as a loving, heavenly 
Father, a Person who can rejoice over success and grieve 
over failure, and you have changed morality into relig- 
fon. Henceforth we have the added sanctions and re- 
straints of our relation to One who cares for us. The 
Christian strives to adjust himself to harmony tn this 
universe as well as any one else who would attain a 
harmonious life ; only he does the same deeds and seeks 
the same ends under an added motive. He would obey 
certain great laws, but now these laws are assoctated in 
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his mind with One whom he has come to love. We 
have found room for that personal element which is 
never absent from human life. The sense of this per- 
sonality furnishes the noblest sanctions and suggests the 
most solemn warnings. If we owe allegiance to the 
laws of the universe, how much more when we think 
of this untverge as the work of an infinite God, who 
looks upon every act as bringing the soul nearer to or 
driving it farther from him ; even more, when that God 
{gs a Father, and joys or sorrows in the advance or the 
We know how hard It often {s to 
bring a child to obey when we say to him, “ You 
ought to. It is right.” But say to him, ‘‘ Mother 
wants you to,” and the little one willingly does from 
love what he will scarce do at all from a sense of ab- 
stract right. Religion 1s, then, morallty under the 
{Inspiration of personal love. Religion 1s righteousness. 
Religion is that adiustment of human life which has 
God in It. 

Now, I feel the right to ask you to lead a religious 
life in this sense: more, I feel the right to demand it. 
I press home upon you the need of conversion. Con- 
version fs nothing obscure or mystical. It is plain— 
platn as any attempt to do right. You have been out of 
adjustment with the universe at this point, that you have 
been living a wholly antmal! life. You propose to cor 
rect it, and you do. Then you find that you were not 
only animal, but selfish. You start out on thet. And 
as you have begun the task of setting yourselves right 
with the universe, you find you have your hands full. 
What has all along been the trouble with you? Why, 
that you have been accepting this or that purpose which 
has kept you from attalning that which was best for you. 
Now, instead of going at the matter plecemeal, why not 
do it all at once? Why not accept a new motive ? 
Why not become converted ? Why not yleld yourselves, 
body and soul, to God, which is a reasonable service ? 
This is ‘‘ getting religion”’—to realizo that we shall be 
most in harmony with the universe which God has made 
when we love and seive the God who made ft. Now, 
sclence calls this ‘‘ adjustment to one’s environment ;» 
the Christian calls it ‘‘ oneness with God.” Philosophy 
knows this state as ‘“‘harmony with our surroundings ;” 
the Apostle speaks of it as having ‘‘ peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” To my mind, the 
Christian’s way of putting it {s fullest of inspiration, as it 
is of devotion. 

It may be that one says: ‘‘ 1 cannot give my will up 
entirely toanother. Submit myself toGod! I havemy 
own alms.” Be assured this is a barren as well as blas- 
phemous assumption. It shows no independence for the 
roge-bush to demand a trial on the northeast corner of 
the house, or for the tree to demand the mountain-peak 
smitten by a hundred storms and ten thousand adverse 
influences; none for the earth-worm which performs 
such gigantic work as an agriculturist in temperate zones 
to determine to transgress the ordering of Providence and 
try to supplant with {ts soft body the armored termite 
in the topics, where the sun has baked the earth to rocky 
hardness. Just where It is placed it s doing God’s work, 
nature’s work ; elaewhere {t would be out of adjustment, 
and must perlsh. I should think it more absurd, more 
fatally so, for the human being to set his aims against 
Goid’s aims; the lack of adjustment will surely crush 
him. When, therefore, I ask you to be converted, to be- 
come as Ifttle children in the willingness to accept an- 
other's standard as binding upon you, I only ask that 
which sclence approves ; but ft 1s also that which appeals 
to all our moral and spiritual faculties. 

When a minister presses home the claims of personal 
religton, he finds those who object that many who pro 
fess a religlous life have so far forgotten thefr moral ob 
ligatlon. Thetr religion, the value of which many doubt, 
has been devold of «he morality, the value of which no 
one doubts. That there are many Christians whose 
lives are a hindrance to the cause they profess, will not 
be doubted ; nor that there are professing Christians 
who are not Christians. But, despite the difficulty, I ask 
you to decide on principle. We are most like to form 
our judgments respecting an institution by the character 
of the men and women {t turns out. And we are so far 
right, with this much left to say, that not all scholars are 
equally apt in exhibiting the frults of instruction. We 
may hope the professors of religion will grow better— 
though there is no doubt that the average of morality 
will be found to-day within the Christian church. But 
I leave it with you not to neglect a plain principle 
because others fail to exhibit it. Religion is righteous- 
ness—and nothing else is. It is morality with God 
looking on. Human nature is weak and erratic, and we 
must look for some lapses. The point to determine is 
whether one has accepted the motive. It may be, with 
all his profession, we shall conclude he never knew God. 
But it may be, too, that, with all his failures, we shall 
believe he is on the way to that adjustment which ts 
religion. 

Then let me add that we may have mistaken the tests 
which in any given case determine the religious charac- 
fer. One may be 4 Christian, and not know it. Is 





he ready to say, ‘‘ Lord, what wilt thou have me to 


do ?” ready to do and be what the righteous God who 
loveth righteousness demands, so fast and so far as fn 
him lies? Then {s he a Christian, whether or not he 
knows ft, and even though, erringly, he denfes{t. When 
homage to moral right becomes a passion {n any soul, 
and when with that passion is associated a sense of the 
approval or disapproval of God ; when this passion stirs 
the soul as art stirs the artist and science the student of 
nature, then that soul {is religious. I do not ask you, in 
becoming religious, to get a somethirg which abbreviates 
duty and stunts service, or to leave anything undone, 
I ask you to do more, but with a truer and nobler 
inspiration. 

When this has been done, we shall have peace with 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ ; and never shall we 
have ablding peace until then. We have this one record 
of perfect adjustment, and are guided, not by poor 
human lives, but by the example of Christ. The danger 
of comparing one’s self with others here is that what 
may be the standard for one may be no standard for 
another. 

What perfects the savage in his environment would 
be no perfection for the civilized man. The average 
morality of the one would be gross immorality for the 
other. With the former’s education and surroundings, 
to exhibit fortitude under torture and faithfulness to 
one’s friends may be the highest excellence. We travel 
far before forgiveness under trial and love to enemies 
becomes a recognized part of the moral code. 

We have too many nostrums, too much quack med!I- 
cloe, inthe region of the soul. To effect special reforms, 
the best, first step is to enlist the soul. He who loves 
God and will serve him will love man too and serve 
him. Indeed, there is small prospect of human help- 
fulness without divine trust. I would begin at the be- 
ginning. I would make the tree good, and {t shall hap- 
pen that the fruit will be good. I would have the heart 
right. For you to be adjuste! to your environment 
means much—very much more than for the many. For 
us to have peace with God here, with our advantages, 
we must attain a riper perfection than many of us 
reach. Study that sweetness and light which the eritic- 
poet finds in the Lord Jesus; nor forget to take on that 
sturdy manfulness which the most who study the 
divine life are now content to find in the Son of man. 
In fine, be fashioned on whats-ever is of good report, 
assured that to have faith to follow the footsteps of the 
Master wil! be to have peace with God through him. 








AN APPEAL TO YOUTH. 
By THE ReEv. ARTHUR MURSELL, 


“Wilt thou not from this time cry, My Father, thou art the 
guide of my youth ?’’—Jer. ili., 4. 
Y task is asimple but very sclemn one. It {fs to 
persuade such young people as are not altogether 
thoughtless about relfgious matters to be more alive to 
their importance, and to take a visible place among the 
professing disciples of Christ. You belleve you ought 
to be a child of God—you ave his child, but you are not 
the child of his grace, and yet you go on calling God 
‘*My Father.” Conscience speaks to you and reminds 
you when, as a little child, you safd ‘‘Our Father” at 
your mother’s knee, and the resolution {s made, from 
that time forth, ‘‘My Father, thou shalt be the guide 
of my youth.” This course of atereotyped penitence {s 
gone through again and again. The text calls with 
authority and love, and asks you to acknowledge God 
{ndeed as your Father and to commit yourself to his 
guidance. Surely there {s an appropriateness in the 
morning of the year and fn the morning of life {n ear- 
nestly commending such a resolutfon. See the myriad 
blessings this Father has given you the past year, 
Have you been living for him? Why were you so 
irregular at his house and so regular {n other places ? 
How little interest in the stated means of grace, how 
much interest in any passing novelty! Ponder and 
think. 

God has far richer blessings to bestow. They are the 
blessings of his grace. Hlave you atastefor them? To 
obtain it, cultivate soul-exercise at the throne of grace; 
run in God’s ordinances and commandments ; commit 
yourself again and again to his guidance; holler tastes 
will thus grow upon you, and you will have the feelings 
of achild of God. ‘‘ From this time.” Not only isa 
new year a good time to begin a new life, but youth is 
the best period of life to decide upon a Christian’s course. 
If not ncw, when? Every day of postponement will be 
a reproach to you. It is not only true that 

‘*The longer mercy you despise, 

The harder is she to be won,”’ 
but {t 1s also true that the longer you put off repentance 
the sadder will be the retrospect after you have repented. 
Christianity is a /ife—intended as much to hallow and to 
leaven our joys in time as to fit us for the glories of 
eternity. Make the wise choice now—now while the 
year is young, and eloquent with moving memorles— 
while you are young yourself and have a plastic heart 
and warm affections. In the silence of the chamber 





shut your door and say, ‘‘ My Father.” At the house- 
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hold altar bow the knee and head and say, “‘ My Father.” 
Will you not obey your own Saviour’s command, and 
remember him at his table? May the blessed Spirit 
guide you toatrue and prompt decision ; for “ God is 
my witness how deeply I long after you all in the bowels 
of Jesus Christ.”—{The Pulpit Treasury. 








THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


ADDRESSES BY DRS. MARK HOPKINS AND JUD- 
SON SMITH. 


T the Autumn Festival of the Connecticut Valley 
Congregational Club, held at Shelburne Falls, 
Mass., last week, the subject for consideration was 
“The True Spirit of Missions.” Dr. Mark Hopkins, 
President of the Board, and Dr. Judson Smith, one of 
its Secretaries, both spoke. Dr. Hopkins said, as re- 
ported in the Springfield ‘‘ Union :” 

We come together at a time when there is a special in- 
terest in missions on account of the discussion which has 
arisen since the last meeting of the American Board. It is 
astonishing that such a discussion has sprung up, and there 
is need of special prayer in theemergency. God has blessed 
the American Board in the past, especially in the harmony 
of its councils, and he is ready to biess it still. The Ameri- 
can Board needs to secure the preaching of a pure Gospel, 
and in connection with it to secure the cordial co-operation 
of all its constituency. This constituency has fallen off 
during the past quarter of a century by reason of the with- 
drawal of the Presbyterians, the Reformed Church, etc., 
but not on account of any dissatisfaction with its work. 
It is of the last importance that its whole constituency shall 
cordially co-operate with it. The main point of the present 
discussion relates to the appointment of missionaries, their 
theological fitness for thetr work, and how that shall be 
determined. This matter Dr. Hopkins did not propose to 

iscuss. He said that great motives may be presented why 
we should co-operate in extending the Gospel, but the spirit 
of obedience to Christ is alone enough to bring into play all 
the energies of individuals and churches. The command is 
plain. Noreasonsare giyen. The true spirit of missionsis 
that of implicit obedience. The cause is the cause of God. 
Weco operate with him. We have a Captain of oursalvation 
who is the leader of all the hosts of God. Let us understand 
that all we have todo isto obey. ‘Go ye !’’—that’s all. 
Whatever other motives there may be, all center in simple 
obedience to the command of Christ. There is a great up- 
lifting ideato be connected with an enterprise which involves 
the conquest of the whole world and the triumph of the 
kingdom of Jesus Christ. 

The Rev. Dr. Judson Smith, expressing his entire agree- 
ment with Dr. Hopkins, said that we are realizing more 
than ever that Christ means to redeem the whole world, and 
that the Gospel was not meant for us alone. Loyalty to 
Jesus Christ is loyalty to the work of Christian missions. 
No man loves Christ as Lord and Redeemer who does not try 
to carry out the Lord’s plan of redemption. Dr. Smith 
declined to speak upon the issues recently raised, but said 
that the discussions were not to be regarded as altogether 
harmful. They are the outgrowth of advancing thought 
and purpose to obey the Lord’s command. 








THE UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


HE biennial conference of the ‘‘ Unitarian and Other 
Churches,” to quote the cfficlal title of the body, 
took place last week at Saratoga, being the twelfth 
meeting of its kind. The attendance was larger than 
ever before, and the interest exhibited in the various 
discussions was marked. Though al) parts of the coun- 
try were represented, by far the largest delegations were 
from New England, and especially from Massachusetts, 
At the opening session on Monday night Justice Sam- 
uel F. Miller, of the United States Supreme Court, pre- 
sided. The opening sermon was preached by the Rev. 
John W. Chadwick, of Brooklyn, his tneme being 
** Divine Sufficiency.” On the following day the 
devotional services were led by the Rev. Edward E. 
Hale, of Boston. ‘‘ How to Make our Common Relig- 
fon Come More Closely to Common Life” was the 
general ‘subject of discussion. The report of the 
American Unitarian Association was read by the 
Secretary, Mr. Reynolds, who also offered resolutions 
asking the churches to take up a collection two weeks 
after the adjournment of the Conference to afd in 
rebuilding the church at Charleston In the remarks 
made by the Rev. Brooke Herford he urged that young 
churches should begin modestly as regards building, and 
reach a self-supporting basis as soon as possible. There 
should be, he said, $100,000 in the Church Building 
Loan Fund. In the afternoon the report on State and 
local conferences by the Rev. T. B. Forbush provoked 
an interesting discussion. The evening session was 
devoted to a missionary meeting at which over $11,000 
was raised toward the rebuilding of the Charleston 
church 
On Wednesday four papers upon the relation of relig- 
ious and scientific thought at the present day were 
read, the first by the Rev. Dr. G. Vance Smith, of 
Wales, on “ Our Christian Position ;” the second by the 
Rev. Samuel R. Calthrop, of Syracuse, upon ‘“ The 
Word of God.” “ The Divinity of Man” was treated 
by the Rev. Henry M. Simmons, of Minneapolis ; ‘‘ 1m- 





mortality and Modern Thought” was the title of a paper 
by the Rev. Minot J. Savage, of Boston. 

At the election of officers on Thursday the Hon. 
Samuel F. Miller, of Washington, was elected President, 
and other officers were selected as follows: Vice- 
Presidents. John D. Long. Hingham, Mass,; George W. 
McCrary, Kansas City ; Dorman B. Eaton, New York; 
Daniel L. Shorey, Chicago; Horace Davis, San Fran- 
cisco ; and George E. Adams, Chicago ; General Secre- 
tary, Russell N. Bellows, New York; Treasurer, William 
Howell Read, Boston. The sessions for this day were 
the most interesting of the Conference. The anti-saloon 
movement was highly commended by several speakers ; 
a fraternal telegram from California Unitarlans was 
greeted with anvlause ; resolutions advocating the es- 
tablishment of Unitarfan schools on the ground that the 
public schools were too sectarian, and asking Congress 
for an appropriation to collect and compile statistics 
concerning marriage and divorce, were referred to the 
appropriate committees. The main subject of discussion 
was “ Religion in its Relation to Labor and Capital.” 
The Rev. W. B. Weeden declared that legalized arbi- 
tration must follow conciliation; that the right of 
employers to hire or discharge must be recognized ; that 
no disturbance must be made pending arbitration. He 
said : ‘‘ We washed the country with blood to right the 
slave: can we not raise force enough to protect the 
‘scab’ ?” 

Carroll D. Wright, President of the Social Science 
Association, said, among other things : 


The poorest now are better off than the best of the olden 
time. History has not begun to tell the story of the suffer- 
ings of labor prior to the advent of the modern industrial 
system. It was the disgrace of the nation, caused by its 
labor system, that caused legislation and inaugurated what 
may be called the first strikes known to history. The con- 
vulsions of labor are brought about by intelligence and the 
work of great moral forces. This is where the grain of 
truth of Henry George and modern labor agitators comes 
in. The speaker pictured the experience of the Southern 
slaves as an illustration. Before the war there were no 
poorhouses in the South, where to-day the South knows 
what pauperism is. The prisons are full ; yet no one would 
say we should go back toslavery. Intelligence and higher 
civilization move slowly, but produce great results by which 
all are greatly benefited. The wealth of to-day is not to be 
compared with that of the past, as illustrated by the great 
wealth of the old French and English nobility. Modern 
conditions, the power of aggregation, have brought great 
wealth to some, prosperity to many classes, and poverty to 
those who are poorly equipped for life’s struggle. But the 
workingman of to-day is not to be compared with the clod 
of the past. In the past he was neither a social nor political 
factor ; but to-day he is both. 


Mr. Wright was followed by the Hon. David A. 
Wells, of Norwich, Conn, who dwelt especially on the 
changes in conditions of life since the introduction of 
macuines and modern labor-saving contrivances. The 
afternoon session of the conference was devoted to the 
discussion of the subject, ‘‘ The Use and Abuse of Alco- 
hol and Tobacco.” Judge Robert C. Pitman read a 
paper on “ The Attitude of the Church Toward Dram- 
Shops.” He advocated prohibition. Dr. Francis Minot, 
of Boston, read a paper on ‘‘ The Effect of Alcoholic 
Beverages on the Health.” He believed that elderly 
persons could use stimulants with beneficial results, but 
that they should never be taken as beverages. He sald 
that mental diseases could mostly be traced to alcohol. 
ism. The evening session was devoted to three papers 
under the general subject of ‘‘ Religious Education,” 
the Rev. Joseph May, of Philadelphia, the Rev. Brooke 
Herford, of Boston, and the Rev. Seth C. Beach, of 
Dedham, Mass., being the essayists. 

The Conference adjourned on Friday. The principal 
subject discussed on that day was ‘‘ Music and Relig- 
ion.” Resolutions were adopted favoring the adoption 
of a manual for temperance instruction ; also requesting 
the compiling of statistics on divorce and marriage, with 
a view io legislation. 








CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 


T the Convention of Christian Workers held at 
Chicago last spring, a committee of seven was 
appointed to deliberate on the best way to secure zealous 
and united work in the effort to evangelize the masses 
and to promote union and strength in city evangelization 
agencies. This committee—of which the Rev. R. A. 
Torrey is Chairman and the Rev. John C. Collins Secre- 
tary—have recently issued the following circular, which 
will be of interest to ail having the welfare of the general 
cause at heart : 

1. We will co-operate and correspond with churches and 
individuals, without regard to denomination, who may 
desire to use the acquaintance of the Committee with the 
mosi successful and capable workers throughout the coun- 
try, and their experience in various methods of Christian 
work, in reference to “evangelistic help ;’ “* how to stimu- 
late and increase individual activity on the part of church 
members ;”’ ‘‘ how to reach individuals and classes not hith- 
erto reached by the ministration of the Gospel :”’ ‘‘ work for 
the young.” “‘reading-rooms for young men and boys; 





“children’s savings banks;” ‘religious census; and 
similar matters. 

2. We shall endeavor, as far as the means placed at our 
disposal will permit, to afford a practical training in Chris- 
tian work to young men in theological seminaries, or other- 
wise preparing for the ministry, by employing them during 
their vacations, and for such hours as may be spared during 
term time without detriment to study, in work in missions 
and other evangelization agencies, under the direction of 
capable and successful Christian workers, thus affording 
them a practical training which shall be of untold advantage 
to them in future church and pastoral work. 

3. We will afferd training in missions to workers who 
may not, from various circumstances, be able or desire to 
enter the ministry. 

4, We will assist by counsel, training, and in such other 
Ways as may lie in our power, Christian women who may 
desire to enter suitable fields of Christian labor. 

5. We will co-operate with individuals or churches who 
desire to organize missions in neglected neighoorhoods, by 
advice, by the introduction of skilled and trusty workers, 
and in other ways. 

6. The Committee will receive and disburse contributions 
for purposes specified above, or for any missions the report 
of whose work is given in the proceedings of the Chicago 
Convention. 

7. We will promote the circulation of tracts, pamphlets, 
magazines, papers, and other publications, the object of 
which is to increase the efliciency of Christians generally in 
winning souls to Christ. 

The Committee will give its services gratuitously ; but 
correspondents should inclose stamps for reply. Address all 
communications to the Rev. John C. Collins, Secretary, 
English Hall, New Haven, Conn. 


A GROWING CHURCH. 


CORRESPONDENT writes as follows from 
Rochester, N. Y : 


A little more than two years agoa mission school was 
established in the southeastern part of the city, in a room 
on Benton Street. It soon outgrew its birthplace, and a 
small chapel was erected. In less than a year these 
quarters were found to be inadequate. Through the earnest 
labors of the teachers and the co-operation of several per- 
sons from the Central Presbyterian Church, a new and 
commodious chapel was erected at the corner of Mount 
Vernon Avenue and Caroline Street, and incorporated 
under the name ‘‘The Mount Vernon Union Mission.” 
Here, in addition to the regular Sabbath-school, preach 
ing services were held during February. The Rey. J. G. 
Blue became the regular supply. During the summer the 
attendance at divine service has been constantly growing, 
till the congregation seemed warranted in organizing a new 
church. 

At a meeting held on September 2 it was unanimously 
voted to organize a Congregational church. The name 
chosen was ‘‘The South Congregational Church of Roch 
ester.’? Later a confession of faith, constitution, and by- 
laws were adopted, and the 19th inst. decided upon a3 
the date for the firat communion and the public organization. 
The Rev. C. C. Creegan, Secretary ofthe New York Home 
Missionary Society, was present and assisted the pastor in 
the services, speaking from the words found in Dan. vii., 27, 
and in Rev. fi, 17. At the close of the address the names of 
eighty-seven persons were read who bad been received as 
members of this new church. Thirty-nine came on pro- 
fession of their faith, and the remainder by letter, mostly 
from the Calvary Presbyterian Church. 

The Rev. Mr. Creegan preached again in the evening to 
a large and listening audience. The Sabbath-school has 
aD average attendance of 180. Monday evening, Septem- 
ber 27, a recognition council will be held, and the * South 
Congregational Church of Rochester” will take its place 
jn the ranks of its chosen denomination. 














—Mrs. Sarah A. Gilbert, widow of the late E. M. Gilbert, 
died at Watch Hill, R. I., September 5, after a brief illness, 
in the seventy-sixth year of her age. Her home was in 
Utica, where she had lived more than half a century. 
She exemplified in her life the Scripture doctrine that the 
wealthy are trustees of their wealth, and used the large re- 
sources at her command with a wise as well as generous 
liberality in the service of Christ. She was her own chari- 
table association, and gave largely personally, while the 
organized charities of the city and of the Presbyterian 
Church were also the recipients of her bounty. She was a 
member of Westminster Church, and about fifteen years 
ago, with her three daughters, built and presented to the 
Bethany Church Society, a mission enterprise in East Utica, 
a@ chapel, and, with a personal consecration rare in such 
cases, left the mother church and identified herself with the 
mission enterprise, which, in no small measure owing to 
her fostering care, has grown into the Bethany Presbyterian 
Church. Memorial services were held in that church, a 
memorial discourse was delivered by its pastor, and a trib- 
ute to the memory of the one to whom the church was so 
largely indebted was adopted by the church and congrega- 
tion. Large as were her benefactions, her personal presence 
was her best gift, and was universally so recognized by all 
who knew her. 








—The real estate belonging to Trinity Corporation, New 
York, the value of which is often overstated, is worth 
about $6,000,000, and the annual income of the parish is 
stated in the Year-Book at about $550,000. This is used to 
support seven churches under the care of the rector, three 
or four of which are free, with eighteen clergymen anda 
musical staff of over one hundred ; and its grants to twenty 
other churches and to charitable institutions exceed $100,000 
& year. 
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CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for thesa columns. | 


A dispatch from New Haven, Conn., to the New York 
“Tribune”? says: ‘‘Onaccountof the action of the Pru- 
dential Committee of the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions in refusing to send the Rev. Robert 
A. Hume back to his Indian field, the annual collection for 
the Board was postponed at the United Church in this city 
to-day (Sept. 26). In speaking of the affair the Rev. Dr. T. 
T. Munger, the pastor, said: ‘ The collection was postponed 
on account of the Hume affair. Mr. Hume has performed 
good work in India, and the church proposes to stand by 
him. He has labored as a missionary twelve years, returned 
one year ago, and after his vacation expected he would re- 
turn to his old field. The Board has dismissed him. His 
theology is the same as it was when he went out.’ There is 
great indignation in New Haven over the treatment Mr. 
Hume has received.”’ 

—A ‘Roll of the National Council of 1886,’ which, as our 
readers know, will be held in Chicago, October 18 to 20, has 
been issued by the Congregational Sunday-School and Pub- 
lishing Society of Boston. It contains an alphabetical list 
of members and the order of business, together with 
information regarding the work of the Publishing Society 
itself. Congregational ministers who propose to attend the 
council will find this a convenient book of reference. It is 
distributed gratuitously. 

—We have received notice from the authorities of the 
Boston University that the new building for its School of 
Theology will not be ready for occupancy before November 3, 
and that therefore the opening of the school wili be post- 
poned to that date from October 6. 

—A French Congregational Church has just been organ- 
ized in Fall River, Mass., with the Rev. J. Allard, formerly 
of Montreal, as pastor. 

—Two quarterly conventions of Massachusetts Young 
Men’s Christian Associations were held last week, that of 
the Eastern District in Boston, and that of the Western Dis- 
trict in Pittsfield. The State was recently divided into five 
districts for the purposes of Association work, and the meet- 
ing at Pittsfield inaugurates the special work of the Asso 
ciation of the Western District. 

—The Rev. J. E. Twitchell, who has been acting as pas- 
tor of the Dwight Place Congregational Church of New 
Haven, Conn., for some time, will be formally installed on 
Thursday, September 30. 

—A new Universalist church was lately dedicated in 
Brunswick, Me., free from debt. 

—The Vermont Baptists held their annual convention at 
Saxton’g River last week. The anniversary sermon was 
preached by the Rey. C. Martin, of Bennington. 

—The congregation which has been worshiping in a build- 
ing presented to them by Mr. Hiram Camp at New Haven, 
Conn., has recently decided to form a regular church 
organization. Thus far the congregation has been worship- 
ing without the existence ot any positive creed. A com- 
mittee has now been formed to draught a manual and sub- 
mit it to the society. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—The twenty-ninth anniversary of the Fulton Street Daily 
Prayer-Meeting was held on Thursday of! last week in the 
Middle Dutch Reformed Church, New York City. Dr. John 
Nall presided, and among the ministers who took part were 
representatives of at least five denominations. One of the 
speakers said that very many men read a newspaper dur- 
ing the day from beginning to end, and yet complained that 
they had notime to devote to spiritual reading. If the 
Gospel of St. Mark were printed in a daily newspaper 
in small type, it would not occupy one page, and yet men 
begrudged the time that would be necessary to read it. An 
extract from the first circular, printed in 1857, in connection 
with the Fulton Street prayer-meeting, was given on the 
programme. It stated that the meeting was intended ‘‘ to 
give merchants, mechanics, clerks, strangers, and business 
men generally, an opportunity to stop and call upon God 
amid the daily perplexities incident to their respective voca- 
tions.”’ 

—In 1686 a Dutch Reformed Church Society was founded at 
Hackensack, N. Y. The building then erected has been thrice 
rebuilt and remodeled, but still retains most of the original 
stone. The old coat of arms, the severing of which by a 
lightning stroke was accepted by a congregation then divided 
against itself as a divine command to separate, still adorns 
the east wall, bearing a part of the Datch motto “ En Dracht 
Maakt Macht.’’ In this church was celebrated on Thursday 
of last week the two hundredth anniversary of the society. 
A historical sermon was preached by the Rev. Herman Van 
Derwart. A loan collection of relics, some of them 250 
~ years old, was an interesting feature of the occasion. 

—Two or three clergymen in Brooklyn have introduced 
the practice of giving brief talks to the children before the 
beginning of the morning service. 

—The sixth General Missionary Conference of the Rr- 
formed Church will be held in the Twelfth Street Reformed 
Church, Brooklyn, October 26 and 27. 

—Services were held in several of the Methodist Episcopal 
Churches of New York and Brooklyn last Sunday in aid of 
the missionary colonists who leave for Africa next Satur- 
day to join Bishop Taylor in his work there. A farewell 
sermon was preached at St. Paul’s Church by Dr. Me- 
Chesney. This is the third party that has left New York to 
join Bishop Taylor. The last letters received from Bishop 
Taylor were written in July. He was then on his way up 
some of the tributaries of the Congo River. On his return 
next spring he proposes to establish several industrial 
schools in Liberia and south of that State. The stations 
already established, he says, are now self-supporting; the 





colonists become acclimated soon, and there have been only 
two deaths among the entire number. After this year he 
expects to be able to settle one hundred missionaries every 


ear. 
F —The first New York State Conference of the Young 
People’s Sacieties of Christian Endeavor will be held at 
Syracuse, N. Y., on November 9 and 10. 

—The corner-stone of the new Young Men’s Christian 
Association building of Albany, N. Y., was laid with ap- 
propriate ceremonies on September 20. The building was 
erected by Mr. James D. Jermain at a cost of $65,000, the 
cost of the site, about $40,000, being raised by subscription. 

—The corner-stone of the Theological Seminary of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church and the Christ Memorial 
Chapel was laid on September 10 at Philadelphia by Bishop 
W. R. Nicholson. Addresses were made by the Rev. George 
D. Boardman, D.D , and others. 

—The old Sands Street Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Brooklyn, which is now offered for sale, was first built in 
the year 1794, and has been three times rebuilt, the last in 
1848. 

—The most important business before the Episcopal Dio- 
cesan Convention of Western New York, held in Rochester 
last week, was the report from the committee on Prayer- 
Book alteration, submitted by Dr. Hitchcock, who said: 
‘The verbal changes in the form of prayer for famliies as 
proposed are not, in our judgment, of sufficient importance 
to warrant a departure from the language now used in the 
Book of Common Prayer.”’ 

—The Tiffany Glass Company have finished the memoria! 
window which is to be placed in the Presbyterian church, 
Ballston, N. Y., in memory of the Rev. 8. Irenwus Prime, 
D.D. This winjow is a reproduction in stained glass of 
Albert Diirer’s etching of ‘The Ascension,”’ the figure of the 
Saviour being a little less than life size. This is considered 
one of the most impressive works of this revered artist, and 
occupies a unique position among representations of the 
Saviour. 

—The investigation into the charges against the Rev. Ben- 
jamin Staunton, of the Fort Greene Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn, was adjourned by the Presbytery w-thout result, 
the prosecution having brought forward no witnesses. 

—A Presbyterian church for colored people is to be estab- 
lished in Westchester, Pa. 

—The Evangelical Lutheran Synod in session last week at 
Pittsburg, Pa., passed resclutions favoring total prohibition 
of the liquor traffic. 

—A Pennsylvania paper tells of a church in Leesport, the 
building of which was commenced nearly twenty years ago, 
and elghteen years ago it was so far completed that the 
scaffolding was put up on the inside for the plasterers. Then 
the congregation worshiped in the basement of the church 
these eighteen years, the scaffolding remaining up in the 
main audience-room until the recent frescoing was com- 
pleted, when it was taken down. 


THE WEST AND SOUTH, 


—The coming convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in America will be called to order at Central Music 
Hall, Chicago, on October 6. The Convention will consist 
of two houses ; namely, the House of Bishops and the House 
of Deputies. The Upper House will meet in Apollo Hall, in 
Central Music Hall building, and will sit with closed doors. 
The House of Deputies will sit in Central Music Hall. The 
House of Deputies will number 412 delegates, and will be 
composed of four clergy and four laymen from each dio- 
cese, and one clergyman and one layman from each mission- 
ary jurisdiction; the latter have no vote. The Bishops are 
sixty-five in number, and will be presided over by the old- 
est in consecration, the Right Rev. Alfred Lee, of Delaware. 

—Among the resolutions passed by the Cincinnati Method- 
ist Episcopal Conference was one denouncing the assassi- 
nation of the Rev. George C. Haddock, of Iowa, as a cold- 
blooded murder of an honored citizen engaged in an effort 
toward the enforcement of the laws of his State, and 
setting forth that the same was the work of an organized 
opposition to law ; denouncing the liquor traflic as the insti- 
gator of the outrage, and expressing the hope that the 
actual planners and participators therein may be brought to 
justice, that law and public safety may be vindicated. A 
collection was taken to add to the fund for the punishment of 
the criminals. Similarresolutions have been passed by other 
conferences. At Urbana, Ill, resolutions were adopted 
which protested against Christians’ voting for license, con- 
demned£high or low license, advocated total abstinence and 
constitutional prohibition, and obliged members to vote for 
no man who would not pledge himself to work for probibi- 
tion. 

—A congress of evangelical workers is soon to be heid in 
Mexico, representing all denominations now engaged in 
that fiercely contested field of labor. The Presbyterian, 
Methodist Episcopal, and Methodist, Church South consti- 
tute the nucleus of the movement. 

—The Catholic population of the archdiocese of Chicago 
is estimated at 430,000. There are 284 priests, 82 of whom 
are members of religious orders. There are 34,000 children 
enrolled in the parochial schools. 

—Judge E. 8. Jones, of Minneapolis, Minn., has presented 
to the Woman’s Christian Association of that city eighty 
acres of land on Cedar Lake, valued at $100,000, for a home 
for aged women and worn-out ministers and their wives. 
A part of the property will be so disposed of as to give the 
institution permanent support. 

—The Society for the Increase of the Ministry will observe 
the thirtieth anniversary of its formation, with appropriate 
services, at Chicago, in connection with the approaching 
General Episcopal Convention. The celebration will take 
place on Sunday evening, October 17, in St. James’s Church. 
The President of the Society, the Bishop of Connecticut, 
will be the preacher. 

—A correspondent from Greeley, Colorado, writes us that 





the Congregational church there has added 41 members to 
its number the last year. The Sunday-school numbers over 
150. The Rev. George Michael, who hassupplied the church 
for a year, has been unanimously requested to settle there 
permanently. 

—The address at the opening of the Morgan Park Baptist 
Theological Seminary of Chicago last week was made by the 
Rey. A. J. Sage, D.D. 

—The following item from the Chicago ‘ Inter-Ocean ” 
would seem to indicate that a crusade against gambling 
might perhaps be carried on among the Roman Catholics of 
that city: ‘‘ There will be a raffle of several lots for the 
benefit of the new Church of Notre Damein Apollo Hall, 
on Blue Island Avenue, next Thursday evening.”’ 

—The denomination known as the Seventh Day Baptists 
held its General Conference in Milton, Wis., last week. 
The denomination had its beginning in America in a church 
founded at Newport, R. L., in 1671, a second church parish 


having been established near Plainfield, N. J.,1n 1705, at 
which time they were known as Sabbatarians, owing to their 


observation of the seventh instead ofthe first da asthe 
Sabbath. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—Alfred A. Ellsworth was installed as pastor of the Firs 
Church at Braintree, Mass., on September 23. The charge to the 
pastor was delivered by the Rev. Willlam B. Wright, D.D., 
the charge to the people by the Rev. F. A. Warfield, and the 
right hand of fellowship address by the Rev. Edward Norton. 

—William Clift, of Hadlyme, Conn., has closed his service with 
the church there. 

—Edward Day, late of the Andover Theological Seminary, was 
installed pastor of the church at Ludlow, Mass.,on Septem- 
ber 23 

—Edwin S. Gould, of Providence, R. I., has declined his eall to 
the church at West Rutland, Vt. 

—A.J. Bailey, of the church at Lake View, IIl., has resigned, 
and accepts a call to the church at Ogden, Utah. 

—A TT. Waterman, of Ovid, Mich., will take the place of the 

tev. ©. lL’. Van Auken at Charlevoix, who has resigned to serve 
as general missionary for the State. 

—A. T. Perry, assistant pastor of the Memorfal Church at 
Springfield, Mass.,{s to become pastor of the East Church at 
Ware. 

—Dr. Aubrey, the well-known Congregational minister of Lon- 
don, England, is to make atour of the United States this fall 
lecturing and studying American institutions. 

—John F. Frezee, of Franklin, N. Y., has accepted a call te 
Riverton, N. J. 

—Artbhur Reed, of Chardon, Ohio, has resigned. 

—E. H. Harbridge, of Cresco, Mich., has res'gned. 

—James L. Willard, of Westville, Conn., h received a ca 
from a society in Rutland County, Vt. 

—E. P. Breed, of Portland, Mich., has receiv 
church at Galesburg 

—John W. Horner, of Lake City, Minn., has resigned. 


call from the 


PRESBYTERIAN, 

—John F. Scott, a graduate of Union Seminary, has accepted a 
call to the church at Slatington, Pa. 

—Lewis R. Webber, of Turin, N. Y., has received a call to 
Sackett’s Harbor. 

—Joseph Stevens, D.D., for thirty-five years'pastor'of the church 
at Jersey Shoal, Pa., has resigned. 

—David Tully, D.D., has accepted a call from Media, Pa. 

—A. L, Lindsley, D.D., of the First Church of Portland, Oregon, 
has been elected Professor of Theology in the San Francisco 
Seminary. 

—M. H. Bradley has received a call to the Second Church of 
Lima, Ohio. 

—George Knus, of Chillicothe, Ohio, accepts a cali to [the Ger- 
man church at Jeffersonville, N. Y. 

—James L. Marshall, lately of Upper Octorara, Pa., has 
accepted the Presidency of Grafton College, Dakota. 

—Henry C. Minton was recently installed pastor of the 
church at San Jose, Cal. 

BAPTIST. 


—Herbert Tilden has resigned the pastorate of the church in 
Old Town, Me., and accepted a call from the church at Farm- 
ington. 

—R. A. Vose was recently ordained at Syracuse, N. Y. 

—J. Fielding, of Blackwood, N. J., accepts a call to Scranton, 
Pa. 

—J. H. Boyes, of Williamson, N. Y., accepts a call to Himrods, 
Ny; ¥. 

~—Edward Loux, of Greenport, L. I., has resigned, and a call 
has been extended to Charles 8. Hiscox, of Canandaigua. 


EPISCOPAL. 


—William T. Egbert, of Morristown, N. J., died on September ” 


23. 

—Arthur Sloan, of Le Roy, N. Y., will soon retire from the 
rectorship of St. Mark’s Church, having moved to Rochester. 

-—Campbell Fair accepts a second call to St. Mark’s Church, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

—R. M. Duff, of St. Paul’s Church, Waterloo, N. Y., has 
received a call from Christ Church, Norwich, Conn. 

—Oliver S. Prescott will become assistant rector at the Church 
of the Advent, Boston, Mass. 

—Philip A. H. Brown, of New York City, has been called to 
St. Paul’s Church, Troy. 

—C. H. DeGarmo, of Toledo, Ohio, has resigned. 


OTHER CHURCHES, 


—J, Elmendorf, D.D., was installed as pastor of the First 


Dutch Reformed Church of Harlem, N. Y., September 22. The 
Rey. William Ormiston preached the installation sermou 
—J. W. Smith, of the Methodist Episcopal church at Low 


Point, N. Y., a member of the New York Conference for thirty- 
seven years, died on September 22. 

—L. R. Tabor, of Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts a call to tha Mount 
Vernon Universalist Church in place of J. Wiley Johnson, re- 
signed. 

—Abel Barker, a well-known Methodist Episcopal minister of 
Wyoming, Pa., died last week. 

—A. I. Martine, of the Reformed Church at Manhasset, L. I., 
has been unanimously acquitted by the Consistory of all charges 
brought against him, 
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Books AND GlutHors. 
MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 


Harper's Month'y.—The current number is particularly 
rich in poems and short storles, and has also at least 
one article of more than ordinary importance and {nter- 
est. We refer to ‘‘The Story of Tanis,” by Amella B, 
Edwards, Ph.D., LL.D. Miss Edwards’s literary pow- 
ers were well known long before she left the field of 
fiction and essay writing for the more arduous paths of 
arch:e,logy. Her achievements in the latter direction 
are remarkable, and have nowhere been more widely 
recognized than in this country. In the present article, 
which is profusely illustrated, Miss Edwards combines 
the skill of the literary arlist with the learning of the 
Egyptologist. Biblical students, especially, should not 
fail to give the paper a careful reading. We have 
room for but a single extract—a vivid picture of the 
ancient city as it once appeared : 

‘« Let us suppose a stranger to have hired a skiff a mile or 
two below Tanis, and to approach by way of the river. The 
banks are bordered by gardens and villas, and the stream is 
alive with traffic. He is put ashore atthe foot of a mag- 
nificent flight of steps, from the top of which he sees the 
great temple—a huge pile of buildings showing high above 
a line of massive wall. it stands on the east bank of the 
Nile, facing westward. A paved roadway leads from the 
landing-place tothe gateway. This pile of buildings—more 
like a hage fortress than a temple—looks quite near; but it 
is fall half a mile from the water-side. Around it, beyond 
it, lies a flat, verdaut, limitless panorama, divided by the 
broad river. This plain is dotted with villages, each embow- 
ered in clumps of sycamores and palms. Here and there 
a gliding sail betrays the course of an unseen canal, while far 
away tothe northward, whence a mass of storm-cloud is 
driving up from the coast, a pallid, far-distant gleam tells 
the story of the sea. As yet there is no Lake Menzaleh ; as 
yet there is no desert. The great natural dike which shuts 
out the waters of the Mediterranean on the one hand is still 
intact ; the bounteous Nile js not yet canalized on the other. 
A time will come when the one shall be let in and the other 
shall be barred out, but for the present all is corn-land and 
meadow-grass where hereafter there shall be salt lake and 
sand. 

‘* Even at this distance the stranger's quick sight detects 
the tops of a forest of tapering obelisks, and the twin tow- 
ers of a series of massive pylons. One object, shining, 
solitary, towering high above the temple and its surround- 
ings, fixes his attention. It is ruddy, as if touched by sun- 
set ; it glitters as though the surface were of glass. It is 
not an obelisk ; neitheris itatower. It cannot bea statue ; 
that is impossible. Yet, as he draws nearer, his shadow 
lengthening before him, the paved dromos blinding white 
beneath his feet, that glowing, glittering, perplexing Thing 
grows more distinct, more shapely, more like that into 
which it presently resolves itself—a godlike, gigantic figure, 
crowned, erect, majestic, watching over the temple and the 
city. 

ane now, a8 the new-coier draws nearer, the dromos 
begins to be bordered with couchant sphinxes. Then come 
two colossal red granite statues of Rameses II., standing 
like sentinels on either side. Then more sphinxes and 
another pair of colossi, twin brethren of the first ; and then 
the first pylon, an immense double-towered gateway, be- 
yond which there is another, and yet another, to pass ere 
he shallcome into the presence of that marvel, that colossus 
of colossi, which never had, and never will have, a 
rival. And now he is there, standing in the shadow of it, 
looking up to it from below, as one stands at the foot of a 
great perpendicular cliff, looking up to the top where it 
shows against the sky. Yes, a marvel! A single figure 
fourteen times the height of the living man—a single figure 
cut from a single stone of the precious red granite of 
Syene. 

“* The giant stands alone, not in the middie but to the side 
ofa large courtyard, so leaving an unbroken vista from 
the door of the first pylon to the door of the sanctuary. His 
attitude is that of walking, with the left foot forward. His 
right hand grasps a short truncheon, his left holds a mas- 
sive staff of state. The face is serene and noble, and on the 
head towers high the double crown of Upper and Lower 
Egypt. The figure alone, with its crown, stands over 9 
feet in height, and weighs at the least 900 tons. Crown, 
plinth, and pedestal all counted, it stands 120 feet above 
the level of the pavement. After this no miracle of art, no 
pomp of decoration, can greatly move the wonder of the 
pilgrim stranger.” 

Of the other illustrated articles the general reader 
will be most interested by that of Mrs. Lucy C. Lillie—a 
picturesque description of English country life and sport 
in autumn—and in the installment of Mr. Warner's 
serial, which brings us this month to Richfield Springs 
and Niagara Falls. 

The verse writers of the number are Andrew Lang, 
R. D. Blackmore, William H. Hayne, W. W. Harney, 
Commander William Gibson, U.S.N., and Richard 
Henry Stoddard. The last named, under the title of 
*“‘The Brahman’s Son,” gives us the most important 
poetical effort of his pen for some years. It is dramatic, 
and has both poetical and intellectual strength. Of 
the several short stories, the most striking is that by 
Helen Gray Cone. 

It may hardly be worth mentioning, but if the editor 
of the *‘ Drawer” would spend a season in careful study 
of back numbers, the occasional repetition of a good old 





story, like that of the Marblehead boy in this number, 
might be avoided. 


Atlantic Monthly.—The fiction of the number com- 
prises, besides the usual installments of the three serlals 
by Mr. James, Mr. Bishop, and Miss Murfree, a 
short story of decided excellence by Mary Agnes 
Tincker, whore work in this direction deserves even 
wider recognition than it has obtained. The sad story 
of the mad but romantic Ludwig II. is told, with some 
facts not previously recorded, by Mr. E. P. Evans. 
Mr. Hayward’s ‘‘Literary Athlete” (‘‘ Christopher 
North’ ) shows how a fresh and vigorous literary treat- 
ment can infuse new charm and interest into a well- 
worn topic. Mrs. Elizabeth Robins Pennell has evi- 
dently made a careful study of Venetian folk-lore and 
legends, and presents some characteristic traditions of 
witchcraft and the treatment of witches. In Mr. 
Shaler’s ‘‘ Race Prejudice” he urges with force that the 
negro should be allowed to share in the responsibilities 
of government in the interest of the whites as well as of 
the blacks, being trusted from time to time with such 
civic powers as a constantly improved training shall 
fit him to bear. From an amusing paper in the ‘‘ Con- 
tributors’ Club” we select a description of what the 
writer calls the noureau cultiré: 


“The nouveaux riches, a8 & class, have been a good deal 
before the public, and their appearance and habits, both 
in the wild state and under domestication, are pretty 
familiar to all keen observers of the wonders of tatural 
history. But there is another class in modern society, 
equally noteworthy, and in some respects even more pre- 
posterous and disagreeable, that seems to have escaped 
classification. It is that species of person whom we may 
denominate the nouveau cv'tinc. Sprung from illiterate 
stock in some uncivilized region, he has suddenly been 
plunged into an accidental penumbra of culture when well 
along in years. He has been ‘caught late.’ He has, 
accordingly, a most vivid appreciation of those things 
which seem to him to mark the difference between his 
present advanced position and his previous backward 
state. The little that he now knows is very conspicuous to 
him and to his relatives. His faith in certain second-rate 
makers of public opinion, especially since he bas traveled 
and has seen the Building where these powerful things are 
produced, is very touching. He has religious convictions 
concerning the greatness of Washington Irving and Fitz- 
Greene Halleck, and perhaps of Young, Pollock, and Mrs. 
Hemans. He has read that Jeffrey said to Macaulay, 
‘Where did you get that style?’ and he, too, wonders 
where such a magnificent thing could have been found. 
Sometimes he copies passages, in hopes to acquire it for his 
own contributions to the county paper. He loves to quote 
from ‘quaint old’ this one and that one; and has bought, 
but not yet read, a copy of Chaucer, because, as he is 
proud to explain to bis family, he was a ‘well of English 
undefyled.’ His wife has presented to him a brief hand- 
book of the history of art, and they have learned a good 
many of the jates. This gives them a contempt for the 
plain people who like and tack up wood-cuts and still take 
comfort in Christmas-cards. They have read a little of 
‘Dant,’ not without some secret struggles with the 
‘I-talian’ names; and greatly commiserate those who 
have not the advantage of familiarity with ‘Doar’s’ great 
illustrations. 

“ All this is before the mouveaw cultinc moves to the city. 
At that epoch the interesting creature enters on a second 
stage of development, but still very late. If the first was 
that of the larva, this is that of the chrysalis ; but it is too 
far along in the season ever to produce a perfect butterfly. 
If the larva was active and aggressive, the chrysalis is 
appropriately cold and impassive. It has acquired a shel’, 
and has a glazed expression of countenance, indicative of 
mysterious processes going on within. The man has 
mastered the code of dress, eyulpage, and etiquette ; and so 
lately that he is greatly impressed with these things, makes 
his daughters and nieces shed tears for their errors, and 
rarely misses, himself. He not only acquires the correct 
pronunciation of ‘clever,’ with the genuine imported 
chiar-oscuro of the final syllable, but he learns to apply the 
word to the proper books and persons, and does this with 
almost painful frequency. He is wonderfuily sure of the 
received verdicts on works of literature and art. If you 
happen to question any of them, or intimate a perference 
for some new man, it is comical, and yet a little vexing, 
for all your philosophy, to see how your lifelong weariness 
of the old orthodox judgment is taken for that ignorance of 
it from which he himself has so lately emerged. On the 
other hand, it is with an exquisitely benevolent condescen- 
sion that he gives you the last twaddle as superseding your 
view of some one of the immortals.’’ 

Macmillan'’s Magazine.—Mr. E. A. Freeman, the 
historian, contributes a paper examining the surmises as 
to the earliest history of the town of Aix; James Hutton 
writes of Paul Louis Courier, ‘‘ the Rabelais of politics ;” 
Percy Gardiner has a scholarly article on recent arch:e 
ology as throwing light on the Llomeric poems ; there is 
a clever and amusing sketch of college life under the 
title ‘‘Capping Verses ;” and, as usual, the unsigned 
literary essays—this month on ‘‘ The Terrible Diction ” 
(Dr. Johnson’s) and on “ Hero Worship”—are among 
the best features of the magazine. 


English IWustrated Magazine,—All the readers of this 
periodical will be pleased to know that the extremely 
clever and spirited sketches by Mr, Hugh Thompson 





illustrating Addison’s Sir Roger de Coverley papers 
are to be published in book form. In their way nothing 
better has ever been done. Laurence Alma Tadema, 
the artist, has prepared a profusely illustrated article on 
‘* Fashions in Halr,” which will be of special interest to 
ladies. Mr. W. E. Norris’s novel, ‘‘ My Friend Jim,” 
comes toa conclusion, Other light sketches and storles 
with many illustrations give to the number its usual 
bright and readable character. 


PSYCHOLOGY : THE COGNITIVE POWERS.’ 


If an intending author, for some reason or other, were 
especially desirous of being perfectly certain that his 
proposed book should not find favor with all readers or 
critics, no better advice could be given him than to write 
a “ Paychology.” And if the book were to make its 
appearance in just about this portion of the nineteenth 
century, that certalnty would be doubled. By this it {s 
not implied that Dr. McCosh was inspired by any such 
fanciful notion as we have ascribed to our imaginary 
author, or that he has wrilten a particularly unsatisfac- 
tory book, It is simply meant to suggest that the prob- 
lem which the President of Princeton College has 
attempted to solve is an especially diflicult one, and 
that a reviewer may devote most of his remarks to fault- 
finding and still belleve that the book before him is a 
good one, and a very good one. 

The opening paragraph of the preface gives the clue 
to the whole book. It reads: ‘‘ For the Jast thirty-four 
years I have been teaching Psychology by written lect- 
ures to students in Ireland and America. From year to 
year I have been improviag my course, and 1 clafm to 
have advanced with the times. As Uncle Toby’s stock- 
{ngs were so often darned that he was not sure whether 
there remained a elngle thread of the original fabric, so 
my prelections have been so constantly mended that I 
do not know that a single sentence remains of my early 
lectures,” 

In this statement, which seems to have a touch of 
pride and of confession about It, lies the strength and the 
weakness of the book. The truth of the statement {s 
beyond question ; and Dr. McCosh’s reputation will be 
deservedly increased by this his latest production. It is 
not a very hazardous statement to say that when Dr. 
McCosh began his psychological career he would have 
utterly scouted the notion that he should ever write a 
text-book such as the one before us, It is an ‘“‘ advance 
with the times.” 

On the other hand (and this {sa serious point) the 
advance with the times is not made where vew facts 
and modern modes of illustration are {introduced along 
with the point of view of the past and the exploded 
notions of non scientific thinkers. The mending of the 
stocking must not be the simple replacing of the parts 
wornout by age by newer threads. During the long 
time during which the patching has been going on, people 
have been learning something more about making stock- 
ings asa whole, The old mended one will not have the 
finished shape and modern style of the new one. Though 
no thread of the original be left, an asymmetry and 
want of balance wiil be detected about it that will 
strongly suggest its composite nature. The advance in 
psychology is tending in a certain (jufte definite direc- 
tion; &® younger man, whose mother language, s0 to 
say, is the forelgn tongue acquired by the more mature 
scholar, will have a decided advantage over the latter. 
He can make a modern stocking ; and, what is better 
still, he can to some extent furesee when mending will 
be necessary. He knows it wiil not last forever, but he 
belleves he has made a real contribution to the art of 
making stockings—to the building up of a science of 
Paychology. 

Before going further, the reviewer destras to state that 
he regards Dr. McCosh’s ‘‘ Paychology ” as one of the 
best text-books to be put {n the hands of college students 
that has appeared of Jate years. As the author says, the 
best book is not the one that does the thinking for the 
student, but the one that sets him to thinking. The 
present volume is one of the latter class. While it has 
enough of the positive didactic statement in it to pre- 
vent the student from feeling that he {ts In a hopeless sea 
of contradictory opintons, it still leaves so many ques- 
tions sufficlently open, and suggests lines of thought in 
so many directions, that there is l!ttle danger of a text- 
book like this degenerating into a dry catechism in the 
hands of any teacher. 

But what is the advance with the times which Dr. 
McCosh is desirous of satisfying? and what are the 
traces of former modes of thinking still recognizable in 
the new text-book ? Within the first fifty pages a few 
wood-cuts appear: two views of the brain, and a dia- 
gram for the eeveral parts of each of the organs of sense. 
We very frequently meet with such expressions as 
“cortical cells of the brain,” ‘‘motor nerves,” and 
“* ganglion cells,” ‘‘ the seat of vision in the brain,” etc., 
etc. Again, we are told that such a thing is a matter 
for experiment to decide ; a note is inserted on the time 
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of mental actions as measured in physiological labora- 
torles ; another on the pathology of speech ; observations 
on the powers of Infants are mentioned ; inferences with 
regard to the educational lessons to be drawn from such 
facts are introduced. It {sa serles of innovations of this 
kind that will mark, better than anything else, the 
direction in which change has been taking place. Men 
have come to appreciate that there {s a large and impor- 
tant field of research for psychology ; that there remain 
to be discovered and utilized many facts valuable for 
the progress of cerebration which can be discovered 
only by scientific experlments and systematic observa- 
tions, and can be utilized only by a mind trained In the 
habits of such pursuits. What remains of the old psy- 
chology can best be expressed negatively. In the first 
place, the same mode of illustrating the subjects by 
facts bas not been made use of in other places ; the dls- 
cussion of self-consclousness, for example, might be aided 
by a consideration of cases of lost and changed perscn- 
ality occurring in insantty, hypnotism, etc. In the 
second place, a great many questions are treated as 
though a perfectly plain “yes” or ‘‘no” cculd be 
given, when no such possibility exists. Assumptions 
are made which are unnecessary and of doubtful 
validity. 

The powers of the mind are divided into the cognitive 
and the motive powers. On the latter topic a separate 
volume {s promised. The cognitive powers Include the 
presentative (sense-perception, self-consclousness), the 
reproductive (retention, phantasy, association, etc ), and 
the comparative powers (identity, comprehension, re- 
semblonce, space, time, etc.). The method of psychology 
is inductive; but the soul {s discovered intuitively. 
‘‘Wo know matter by sense-perception ; we know mind 
by self-consciousness.” Each is known immediately, 
and needs no further proof or evidence. This position 
is termed a natural realism, As already seen, {it 1s essen- 
tially dualistic. While some ‘‘ light may be thrown on 
the operations of the mind by the physiology of the braia 
and nerves,” still physlology must ‘‘ modestly stop when 
it comes to something which cannot be seen or touched.” 
‘* Observation in psychology 1s to be conducted mainly 
by self-consclousness, but may be alded by the physi- 
ology of the cerebro-spinal mass.” 

The topics are often very bapplly fllustrated, and 
always interestingly treated. The chapters on the 
association of ideas and on the imagination are particu. 
larly full. The educational morals are suggestive, but 
in a few places are perhaps more strongly flavored with 
a preaching spirit than {s to the relish of college youths 
The homily on the temperance question, following the 
diecusston of habit as a psychological problem, is a case 
in point. More inviting is the discussion of the effects 
of excessive novel-reading on the imagination and the 
moral feelings. 

On the whole, there is no doubt that this text-book 
will serve a useful purpose. It will not satisfy all types 
of thinkers or teachers, but It 1s a good book to start 
from. There {is a confilct in psychology analogous to that 
between the scientific and classical education in the col 
lege curriculum. It {s a struggle between the scientific 
and humanttarian interests involved. As in the educa- 
tional question, each respects the other's claims, and 
believes {t has something valuable to offer. It is a ques- 
tion of supremacy, of proportion. Neither must be 
annihilated ; the two must be harmonized. Dr. McCosh 
bas attempted to do this. Other attempts are {n order. 
It is doubtful whether they will be more successful. 





GREEK LITERATURE.' 


Students of literature will not be sorry to note the 
appearance of another History of Greek Literature. It 
is true there are already a number of such works 
accessible to English readers; but, taking {nto con- 
sideration the importance and range of the subject, and 
the almost inevitable limitations of each endeavor to 
treat it as a whole, they are not too many for the 
needs of students. This work supplements rather than 
supplants ite predecessors in this ficld. It is more con 
densed than Professor Mahaffy’s exccllent work} and It 
is free from that caprice of taste and willfulness of 
opinion which sometimes impair the value of the brill- 
jant Irish scholar’s critical judgments. Mr. Jevons is 
quite as trustworthy as the delightful author of ‘‘ Social 
Life Among the Greeks,” and he holds himself more 
resolutely to facts. 

Mr. Symonds’s fascinatiog volumes on the ‘ Greek 
Poets” are not likely to be supplanted by any later 
ventures in their field ; they not only represent excellent 
scholarship, but an enthusiasm of spirit, a freshness of 
feeling, a flexibility aud brilliancy of style, rarely found 
in conjunction with adequate scholarship. They hold 
their place by virtue of their literary quality as well as 
by virtue of their excellence on the side of adequate 
knowledge of the subject. No lover of Greek poetry 
or of the Greek genius will leave them unread, But 





1A History of Greck Literature from the Earliest Pertod to the 
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the ‘‘ Greek Poets” cannot take the place of a com- 
prehensive history of Greek literature ; it must always 
remain a supplementary work. 

Mr. Jevons had fn mind, in the preparation of his His 
tory, students {n the schools and at the universities, and 
also that large company of readers who are drawa to the 
study of the Greek mind, but who have no knowledge 
of the language. He has avoided, therefore, all discus- 
sions of disputed questions of Greek scholarship, and has 
preserved in his narrative the continuity of interest which 
belongs alike to the subject and to any purely literary 
treatment of it. He gives a long and very interesting 
chapter to the anclent dispute about the authorship of 
the ‘‘ Iliad” and ‘‘ Odyssey,” and presents with fullness 
and fairness the arguments on both sides of the ‘ Ho- 
meric question.” His divisions follow in the main those 
which his predecessors have recognized. ‘‘ Epic Poetry,” 
‘‘ Lyric Poetry,” ‘‘ The Drama,” ‘‘ History,” ‘‘ Oratory,” 
and ‘‘ Philosophy ” serve not only to ald the student in 
a survey of the subject, but indicate the stages in the 
unfolding of the literary gentus of Greece almost in 
chronological order. In his treatment of his theme, in 
all its departments, Mr. Jevons discloses a genuine sym- 
pathy with and insight into the Greek character and 
mind, and a full command of the facts, His work is 
probably the best of its kind in Eaglish, because it com- 
bines so judiciously a broad and comprehensive survey 
of the whole field with adequacy and brevity of state- 
ment. 





THE RIVERSIDE LONGFELLOW. 


Hougbton, Miffiln & Co. have begun the publication 
of a new and complete edition of Longfellow’s works in 
prose and verse, so admirable in al! its appointments, and 
so complete in its arrangements and annotation, as to 
leave nothing to be desired in the way of a final edition 
of Longfellow. This set of books, eleven in number, to 
be known as the Riverside Edition, is issued in the duo- 
decimo form, and bound simply and tastefully in dark 
green. The two volumes which have appeared contain 
the poet’s prose works—‘‘ Outre Mer,” ‘‘ Driftwood,” 
‘* Hyperion,” and ‘‘ Kavanah.” All facts necessary to 
a complete history of the chronological order of these 
works are given in connection with them. The poetical 
works will follow, in six volumes, and will contain the 
different readings {n foot-notes, The translation of the 
‘‘ Divine Comedy,” in three volumes, wlll complete the 
edition. Longfellow’s order of arrangement will be 
followed, except in the case of the translations, which 
will be published by themselves. 

The English writer who signs herself Vernon Lee has ob- 
tained a high degree of praise from the best literary critics 
for her work in essay writing and in fiction. Her remark- 
able versatility is shown by two short stories which have 
recently reached us. The one, A J’antom Lover (Boston: 
Roberts Brothers), is a striking and powerful imaginative 
tale, in which the element of the supernatural entrs to 
some extent. As a pure effort of the imagination it is 
wonderfully well carried out and effective, suggesting, 
though not solving, more than one psychological problem. 
The other, Ollilie (New York: Harper & Brothers), is an 
eighteenth century idyl, charmingly written in a well sus- 
tained imitation of a bygone style. Neither of these stories 
would probably have a great popular success ; but both, in 
quite different ways, are exquisite specimens of literary 
art, 


Voyages of a Merchant Navigator. (New York: Harper « 
Brothers.) The Richard J. Cleveland from whose journals 
and letters this volume has been compiled was a brother of 
the grandfather of President Grover Cleveland. He wasa 
man of atype becoming less common yearly. !n the days 
when American shipping was a marine power the world 
over, and when the town of Salem was one of the greatest of 
our seaports, Captain Cleveland was famed for a love of 
adventure, a seeking after difficult enterprises, and a suc- 
cessful management thereof, which made him a notable 
figure even among the sturdy and self-reliant sailors of that 
day. The record of bia voyages and adventures in foreign 
jands is in itself a highly interesting story, and the book has 
additional value as a well-drawn sketch of a strongly marked 
character, and as a series of pictures of commercial life and 
social manners nearly a century ago. 


The Making of New England. By Samuel Adams Drake. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) This history is 
intended to fill out the bare outlines of the colonial history 
of New England as obtained by the student from the ordi- 
nary school text-book, The period covered is that from 1580 
to 1643, This includes the time of the discovery, exploration, 
and settlement of New Hngland up to the date when self- 
government may be safd to have been fairly established. 
Mr. Drake has written much on this general topic before, 
and brings to this work the fruit of long study and of per- 
sonal enthusiasm. His narrative is told clearly and ina 
popular style, and hundreds of illustrative incidents and 
minor facts which throw light on the daily life and char- 
acter of the New England settlers are interspersed through- 
out the book. There are many illustrations, of a not very 
high order of art. 


A Step Aside. By Charlotte Dunning. (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) The author of this story has great lit- 
erary facility, and decided talent in character delineation. 
The dialogue of the story is easy and pleasant, the narrative 


is unforced, and the persons depicted have an air of reality. 
The scene is laid in New York City, and the writer displays 
a close acquaintance with life in the metropolis in the vari- 
ous grades of society. The book is one deserving high 
praise, though we think the principal incident of the plot 
is a trifle improbable and inartistic. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—Count Tolsto:, the Russian novelist, has been very dan- 
gerously ill, and at last accounts was still in a critical con- 
dition. 

—A Gaelic translation of the ()ueen’s last work, ‘‘ More 
Leaves,’? has been published at Edinburgh. Her Majesty 
has ordered a large number of copies to be sent to Balmoral 
for distribution in the neighborhood. 

—Among the attractions of the ‘‘ Century’ for the com- 
ing year will be Mr. Stockton’s serial, ‘‘The Hundredth 
Man,”’ and a series of articles by Mrs. Oliphant on famous 
men and women of the reign of (Jueen Anne, 

—Admirers of Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson will be glad to 
know that he is hard at work on a sequel to ‘‘ Kidnapped,” 
and is also preparing for publication a collection of short 
stories to be called ‘‘ The Merry Men, and Other Fables.” 

—A critical study of the work done by women in English 
literature and the history of feminine education in England 
has been written by George Willis Cooke, the author of 
essays on George Eliot, Emerson, and other purely literary 
subjects. 

—Roberts Brothers are bringing out a uniform edition of 
Mrs. Ewing’s stories in nine volumes, three of which have 
already appeared. The death of this remarkably fresh and 
vital writer has given still further impetus to the growing 
popularity of her books. 

—Reports from London state that Professor Tyndall has 
been greatly benefited in health by his trip in Switzerland. 
Herbert Spencer, on the other hand, has lost rather than 
gained in strength, and has been forced to stop every kind 
of writing, even that of letters. 

—Dr. Delitzsch, of Leipsic University, says of ‘‘ Ramona,” 
recently translated into German by Mies Denio, of Wellesley 
College: ‘‘The descriptions of nature and character are 
masterly. As a reflecting mirror of one phase of American 
life it seems like ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ Moreover, the 
translation is excellent. I have nowhere come upon non 
German Anglicisms, or upon those careless expressions so 
frequently found in translated works.”’ 

—The ‘American Kindergarten and Primary Teacher” 
for September begins a new volume and a new series of 
what has been known as ‘The American Kindergarten 
Magazine.’’ It has passed into the hands of Fowler & Wells 
Company, whose aim is to greatly enlarge the scope of the 
magazine. This number contains, among other articles, 
contributions upon ‘‘ The Punishment of Children,” *‘ Teach 
ing Vocal Music to Young Children,” and ‘‘ A Child’s Study 
of Art.” 

—Among the most dainty and thoroughly tasteful series 
of books which are now coming from the press are those 
which are rapidly filling up the ‘‘Pocket Library,” pub- 
lished monthly by George Routledge & Sons. These charm- 
ing little volumes, iSmo in size, are printed from a clear 
and well proportioned typo, bound in cloth backs with 
marble sides, and sold at forty, fifty, and sixty cents a 
copy, according to size of page and the presence or absence 
of the gilt top. 

-~-An elegant illustrated edition of Sir Lascelles Wraxall’s 
translation of Hugo's *‘ Les Mi:+rables’”’ is announced by 
Routledge. The omitted passages have been restored, and 
the whole translation thoroughly revised. The edition will 
be complete in five volumes, which will contain nearly 400 
illustrations, drawn by some of the most distinguished 
French artists. De Neuville, who is one of these, contrib 
Lutes, among other sketches, one of the field of Waterloo at 
night. Mr. De Vinne will print this edition—a fact which 
implies admirable work. 

—QOne of the announcements which will awaken the most 
interest among lovers of fine books is made by Dodd, 
Mead & Co., who will publish later in the season an ilius 
trated edition of Rossetti’s ‘‘ Blessed Damosel,”’ the illns- 
trative work to be furnished by Mr. Kenyon Cox. Mr. Cox 
has entered thoroughly into the spirit of Rossetti’s remark- 
able poem, which is uncommonly rich in suggestions for 
illustration. The book will be beautifully printed and 
bound, and will take a foremost place among the thor- 
oughly artistic works of the season. 

—The bound volume of the ‘‘ Critic’? for the first half of 
this year seems to us to show a distinct advance over 
its previous performance, excellent as that previous per- 
formance had been. The advance lies chiefly in the quantity 
and quality of the original articles on timely and important 
literary topics. The reviews are, as heretofore, falr in tone, 
carefully executed, and not infrequently brilliantly written. 
Taken all in all, ‘‘The Critic’? fernishes a weekly record of 
literature, an intelligent and scholarly comment there- 
on, and a fund of notes and gossip about literary topics, 
which make it well-nigh indispensable to those who would 
keep informed on topics relating to the authorship and 
publishing of current literature. 

—Itis not often that so wide a range of literature and 
scholarship, and so uniform an excellence in both, is to be 
found in the list of a single publisher as are included in the 
new catalogue just issued by Macmillan & Co. Asa plece 
of compilation it is a model of its kind. As one looks 
over the general list, and the special catalogues under sub- 
ject titles, one cannot fail to be s'ruck by the very large pro- 
portion of names of writers eminent in English scholarship, 
science, and literature. The departments of divinity, 
poetry, science, classics, and mathematics are specially 
full. The catalogue includes, of course, the publications of 
the two great English universities, for which the Macmillans 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
ANOTHER PRAYER-MEETING EXPERIENCE. 


Dear Christian Union: 


You have had recently several communications with 
regard to prayer-meetings; may I give you a unique 
experience of my own? The place, a country town in 
Massachusetts, on a stage route. The house, an un- 
painted frame building, its appearance ceriifying the 
statements of our friends, as we approach, that it has 
stood a hundred years. The entrance is of that hospi- 
table style with seats on elther side, and on this hot 
night they are well filled, for the glare of the lamps 
within is not as attractive asthe soft moonlight with- 
out. The room is a large, bare-floored kitchen, the liv- 
ing-room of the family ; but the children have gone and 
left the aged couple who sit on either side of the stove, 
force of habit no doubt leaving their high-backed chairs 
there even now when the very thought of a fire is 
oppressive. 

Without a word to them or to each other the new- 
comers are seated. All is still, save the buzz of myriads 
of files vainly attempting to escape from the trap on the 
old-fashioned sideboard, and the more fortunate ones 
that cover ceiling and walls and devote themselves to 
the unfortunate people who chance to sit near the 
lights. 

In the hush we can only look about. The two win- 
dows are draped with a breadth of cotton cloth, which 
is so thrown over a cord stretched across the window- 
frame as to form « lambrequin, while the lower part is 
looped back. Between the windows a shelf bends 
beneath the weight of a clock two feet high, the space 
on either end being filled with notions. 

Beside the clock hang two silver watches; the old 
couple cannot fail to note the filght of time even with 
no glass to reflect the marks of it in thelr whitened 
ocks. A ‘“‘cupboard” built in one corner is covered 
with the same large-figured paper as the walls of the 
room. If only one could take a peep inside, what qualat 
china he might see there! On the cupboard hangs a 
brown gingham sunbonnet ; over the old man’s chair, 
a large broken slate—his ledger, no doubt ; while about 
the walls are scattered a match-box, an almanac, pict- 
ures from advertisements, etc. 

Wheels are heard, and the outsiders come in. A 
bevy of rosy cheeked girls take the chairs against the 
wall ; men whose faces and hands show hard work in 
the sun go to the opposite corner, while young men 
who have hurried the ‘‘ chores,” and taken the long up 
hill walk, sit down as though glad to rest, with only a 
sly glance at the sweethearts in the corner. 

The pastor and his wife enter; he brings a package 
wrapped in newspaper, which he opens on the table 
under the clock, passes the books to the company, neatly 
folds the paper, and tucks it behind the table. 

And now the harsh voices mingle with the sweet ones, 
and the hymns for which we must ever thank Moody 
and Sankey draw all hearts together. The pastor rises, 
and, in gentle, persuasive tones, reads and comments on 
a chapter from the Bible, holding a lamp in his hand, 
except when, for the moment, his earnestness compels 
him to place it on the table. 

Prayer and exhortations follow, sometimes with stam- 
mering words, but fervently. A stillness is broken by 
the old lady repeating, in trembling but distinct tones, 
the words, ‘‘ Remember now thy Creator in the days of 
thy youth,” etc. The lead is followed by several of the 
young ladies giving us Bible gems. The close of the 
meeting is followed by a general hand-shaking, and we 
walk home beneath the stars thankful that our God can 
be as easily found in the humblest home as in the vaulted 
cathedral where art and elegance conspire to raise our 
highest thought. 

Thinking of this meeting suggests a few questions that 
I wish some one would answer for us. Is not the name 
**conference meeting” more attractive than ‘‘ prayer- 
meeting”? Why is it considered the thing to call on a 
person to pray rather than to speak ? Should it not re- 
quire more preparation to address the Father than the 
brethren ? And with those to whom prayer is something 
more than petition, would they not often be more prop- 
erly addressed to the congregation than to the Most 
High ? And as to this prayer following prayer ; if one 
brother seeks to express the needs and confessions and 
thanksgivings of those assembled, does not Christ’s “ Ye 
are not heard for your much speaking” teach us that 
any number of repetitions of this by different ones can- 
not make the prayer more effective? And as to the 
social part, does the fact that we have come together to 
help eacn other on the heavenly way require that there 
should be this solemn quiet? Mr. Beecher once gave 
his ideal of a prayer-meeting: a room arranged, not 
with slats in straight rows, but socially, and the devo- 
tional exercises to be preceded and followed by kindly 
greetings and a pleasant interchange of thoughts. 

To accompiish this, if there is any place to which the 
Examining Committee on any business meeting can with- 
draw, no second meeting should ever be held in the same 
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room ; the people should feel free to linger there if they 
will. J. O. 


WHAT MAKES THE TRAMP? 
Mr. Editor: 

Ihave just finished reading “The Tramp,” in The 
Christian Union of September 16, and I cannot agree 
with Mr. Reed in his accounting for the existence of the 
tramp. 

I cannot believe that any good, industrious man ever 
becomes one, or that labor-saving machinery has any- 
thing to do with his existence. In most cases these 
machines only cause greater demand for such manufact- 
ures, and the men, or a majority of them, find employ- 
ment in attending them. If it is not so, why are not the 
women tramps ? 

It is only a few years since the sewing-machine was 
cried out against as taking away women’s means of sup- 
port, yet Mr. Reed says Hood’s ‘‘ Song of the Shirt” is 
as true to-day as when first written, only substituting 
the word “‘ sewing-machine.” Those are not his words, 
but the substance of them. 

The machine has simply employed more women, as 
the public Cemand much more elaborate garments, for 
now it takes no more time to tuck, ruffle, braid, and 
stitch than in the non-sewing-machine days it took to 
make a plain garment. With all the machines for 
saving labor on the farms, what farmer can get enough 
competent men to help him in the busy season? What 
tramp will accept work if you offer it to him? They 
always have some excuse, not very original ones either, 
for I must have had nearly a dozen tell me they were 
on their way home and could not stop, for there was 
plenty of work awaiting them there. One man would 
do any kind of work if I would just give him a bit of 
breakfast first. I gave him a hearty meal, and asked 
in return that he would gather a basket of cherries for 
me, After picking a quart for me, and eating about 
the same quantity, he said it made him so giddy he 
could do no more. When the next one came I told him 
to do the work first, and then he should have his 
dinner. I wanted some wood put in my cellar ; he was 
a strong young fellow, able to do any kind of work, 
and he did it well, piling the wood up neéatly and 
nicely. I then had ready for him a dinner which my 
cook pronounced enough for three men. He ate it 
all, seemed grateful, and said he had not had enough 
to eat before in a month. But when [ told him I 
would give him his dinner again the next day if he 
would come and do another hour’s work, he brought 
forward the old story of being on his way home, and 
before to-morrow would be miles away. 

My definition of a tramp is a creature (I do not like 
to say man) who has no respect for himself, no love for 
home or country, and whose highest ideal is to do 
nothing and eat the bread (with plenty of butter and 
coffee) that is earned by the industrious, hard-working 
community, and every one who feeds such a one with- 
out demanding some kind of labor in return is helping 
to create a tramp. 8. L. 

ExizaBere, N, J. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


There are 150,000 persons engaged, in one capacity or 
another, in London theaters and music halls. 


It is said that out of 28,000 Jews in the city of Amster- 
dam, 10,000 are occupied in the trade of diamond- 
dealing. 

A graveyard in County Cork has the following notice 
over its entrance gate : ‘‘ Only the dead who live in this 
parish are buried here.” 


A large bee got inside of a telephone at a place called 
Moss Bay recently, and kept up what seemed to bea 
miniature thunder-storm all along the circult until a line- 
man discovered him between the sounding-board and 
microphone. 

A Dorchester (Mass.) scientist recently constructed a 
kite ten feet long and six feet wide, which he flew ina 
strong breeze with 500 feet of cotton netting twine. 
His object was to test the ‘‘ pull” of the kite, which he 
found to average about forty pounds. 


It has been noted as a curious fact by Sir Samuel 
Baker that pets are never seen in Africa, and that a 
negro has never been known to tame an elephant or any 
wild animal. The elephants used by the ancient 
Carthaginians and Romans were trained by Arabs and 
Carthaginians. 


Lumbermen get twenty cents a lug at Wausaw, Wis., 
for raising ‘‘ dead” or water soaked logs from the bottom 
of the Wisconsin River. They have already raised 
about 600,000 feet, and logs that have been dead for 
twenty years are said to be as sound as the day on which 
they were cut. 




















Since the beginning of the issue of the combined 
letter sheet and envelope one month ago, 2,000,000 of 
the sheets have been sent out to post-offices. New 
' York has taken two installments of 200,000 each, while 
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Boston, beginning with 50,000, has applied for a second 
supply of 225,000. 

A watchmaker says that the multitude of telegraph, 
telephone, and electric ight wires in large cities has 
much to do with the variations and stopping of watches 
that hitherto haye been good timekeepers, and that 
manufacturers are trying to invent means to provide 
against this magnetizing of watches. 





In Russia a physician wno fails to respond to the 
summons of a patient is punished by a fine of from 5 to 
100 roubles. If the case were a dangerous one, and the 
physician knew it, he may be imprisoned in the jail for 
three months. The legal fee for an ordinary visit is 
from seven and one half to fifteen cents. 


According to atable published in London, the nu- 
merical strength of the leading religious bodies among all 
English-speaking people throughout the world is as fo! 
lows : Congregationalists, 5,750,000; Baptists of all de. 
scriptions, 8,195,000; Presbyterlans of all descriptions, 
10,650,000 ; Methodists of all descriptions, 16,000,000 ; 
Episcopalians, 21,305,000. 


The following, says the London “ Christian World,” 
appeared at the head of the advertisements of the 
‘* Bristol Mirror” on Saturday: ‘‘ Wanted—A Dean to 
occupy the stall in Bristol Cathedral. A Dean has not 
been seen there for many years.—R. D. Robjens, Bris. 
tol.” The Very Rev. Gilbert Elliot was appointed to the 
deanery by Earl Russell in 1850. 


The statement is made that the Parsees have had 
three large and thirty three smaller fire temples in Bom- 
bay, India, and that they have just instituted another. 
They use 1,001 pleces of fuel, sixteen different kinds, 
to obtain the sacred fire, which is thencefor ward fed with 
sandal wood. The process of getting this fire, with 
attendant ceremonies, costs about $12,000. 





‘“My friends,” said a returned missionary at one of 
the late anniversary meetings, ‘‘let us avoid sectarian 
bitterness. The inhabitants of Hindustan, where I have 
been laboring for many years, have a proverb that 
‘though you bathe a dog’s tailin ofl and bind {it in 
splints, yet you cannot get the crook out of it.’ Now, a 
man’s sectarian bias is simply the crook in the dog’s 
tail, which cannot be eradicated, and I hold that every 
one should be allowed to wag his own pecullarity in 
peace.” 

The smallest oscillating engine in the world has been 
made by John R Hare, of Baltimore. Its bore is one- 
sixteenth of an inch, and the stroke one-eighth. The 
wheel shaft and crank weigh eight grains, the cylinder 
five, and the stand and pillar twelve grains, making the 
whole wefght one pennyweight one grain. Itis about 
the size of a half-grown collar button, and 1s completely 
covered by a No. 5 or child’s thimble. It will be 
run by compressed air. It makes 3,000 revolutions a 
minute. Mr. Hare has also made a comparative giant, 
which is covered with an English walnut shell. 


The following advertisement was recently published 
in ‘‘ Church Bells, ” a London religious newspaper : 

“A poor clergyman, who has been ‘ engaged’ for years, is 
very anxiousto marry almost immediately, chiefly for the 
sake of the lady, who is in unhappy surroundings at present, 
but lacks sufficient pecuniary means to enable him to do so. 
He urgently needs £5 at least, and, having no other resource, 
reluctantly makes this appeal to your sympathy. He feels 
sure there are some who would be glad, as a thank-offering 
for their own happy married life, to send him such small or 
large sums as they can afford. Highest references, if re- 
quired.”’ 

There is a society lately formed in Japan called the 
‘‘Roman Alphabet Association,” and already it num- 
bers many thousand persons. The Chinese alphabet, 
composed of about 40,000 characters, has been dis- 
carded, and the Roman alphabet, with some changes, 
substituted. As adapted by the Japanese, the alphabet 
consists of twenty-two letters. The consonants are 
taken at their English sounds, while the vowels are 
pronounced with the Italian accent. The laborious 
study required to become proficient in the Japanese 
language proves {t to be too slow a medium for the ac- 
quisition of knowledge for this awakened and progress- 
ive people. 


Tue AcE or Man.—If the claims of old descent were 
a justifiable source of pride, says an English paper, the 
human race would feel elated on Monday on being 
assured by the wise men of the British Association that 
authentic proof has been discovered in some Welsh 
caves that men, sufficiently developed from the ape to 
manufacture flint implements, existed on this planet 
240,000 years ago. To us it is a melancholy reflection 
that we should have taken so prodigious a time to attain 
so small a result. Even when the duration of the race 
is limited to the six thousand years of history, the out- 
come can hardly be considered as satisfactory, and there 
is something profoundly depressing in the sudden addi- 
tion of a serles of ancestors who spent 234,000 years in 
marking time, indeed, but in making no other mark on 
. the world, 
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THE GERMAN VARIETY OF DRUNK- 
ENNESS. 

But when they ae drunk, they are not 
as bad as other people ; whether {t be that 
they are naturally more good, or that 
drunkenness is not the specific which 
raises the devil in their case. An Amerti- 
can when drunk will swear or break win 
dows ; an Irishman wants to fight; but a 
German {s only in good humor, and In- 
sists on doing you some favor. A party 
of them when drunk are the most friendly 
set that cin be found on the globe. And 
as a drunken man {s so good in Germany, 
everybody is inclined to be good to the 
drunken man. As often as one is found 
on the street, there are found half a dozen 
men to pick him up and carry him along 
till he gets home or gets sober. At the 
funeral of the politiclan Waldeck, I 
noticed a drunken man who seemed to 
have more consideration shown him than 
anybody in the procession, everybody 
about him being interested in preventing 
him from falling. He himself appeared 
to be one of the most serious in the 
crowd, and his state of intoxication, 
although he could scarcely walk, did not 
seem to the people to be unbecoming the 
occasion, Later, !n the same procession. 
J saw six men carrying, by all fours, an- 
other serious mourner. No policeman in 
Germany would think of arresting a man 
for drunkenness, much less of putting 
him in the guard-house ; it would be their 
duty rather to prevent the teams from 
running over him. Drunk¢nness is in no 
respect looked upon as a crime, any more 
than is the toothache. And since drunk 
enness does not make one mean, it {fs 
thought not to be in any way immoral. It 
does not interfere with one’s religion as it 
does in America. I once saw a drunken 
man crossing the great stone bridge at 
Prague. He was so drunk that he could 
scarcely walk. As he passed the large 
crucifix, where it is customary to raise 
one’s hat, he did not think of omitting this 
duty merely because he was drunk He 
tried three times to get off his hat; and 
when he finally got it off, he could not 
get it on again at all. When I last saw 
him, he had jet three statues of saints to 
pass ; and I am satisfied that before all of 
them he staggered through his devotions. 
I heard the American Consul at Carlsruhe 
say that he once asked a German Doctor 
of Divinity, who was having his baggage 
examined, whether he had anything sub 
ject to duty. The divine repifed: ‘‘ No; 
I have nothing but some theological 
books and a barrel of whisky.’’—[ Austin 
Blerbower, in *‘ Overland.” 








A Basy Loseyist.—A pretty little girl, 
brought up by a nurse who was a atrong 
Conservative, was recertly visiting Mr. 
Gladstone's family, her mother being the 
niece of the great advocate of Home Rule. 
Mr. Gladstone grew very fond of the little 
maiden, who in turn lost her fear of him. 
On the morning before leaving his home 
she climbed up into Mr. Gladstone’s lap, 
and after playing with him afew moments, 
sald : 

‘* Will ’oo pease, sir, promise me so’thing 
before I do away an’ leave ’oo ?” 

‘Yes, my little fairy, anything you ask 
me, I promise to give you. What do you 
want—some bon-bons ?” 

“ Promise adaln, sir,” she lisped. 

‘*T promise,” said the Jate Prime Mint: - 
ter. 

‘Then promise me ’oo will not go on 
rulnin’ the country !” said this inctptent 
lobbyist.—[ London correspondent Buffalo 
Courier. 








Rev. Dr. Hitchcock’s New Hymn and 
Tune Book, entitled 


“CARMINA SANOTORUM,” 


Is regarded the best Book for Public Worship in our 
evangelical Churches. Please send for a copy fcr 
examination, ‘erms for introduction are mort 
favorable. 


A. 8. BARNES & 00., Publishers, 
111 William Street, New York. 
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NOW READY. 
The Third Volume of the 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


A New Gift Book, with 600 Pictures. 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE, 


1886. 


A Handsome Volume, consisting of 832 closely 
printed pages, and containing nearly 500 Wood- 
cut Illustrations of various sizes, bound in extra 
cloth, colored edges; price, $2 50. 

Among the Chief Contents of the Volume are 
the following Complete Stories : 

AUNT RACHEL, By D. Christie Murray. 

AN UNEQUAL YORE. 

A GARDEN OF MEMORIES. By Margaret Veley. 

MY FRIEND JIM. By W.E. Norris. 

HARRY’S INHERITANCE. By Grant Allen, 

CAPT. LACKLAND. By Clementina Black. 

WITNESSED BY TWO. By Mrs. Molesworth. 

THE POETRY DIDIT. By WilkieCollins. 

DR. BARRERE. By Mrs Olfphant. 

MERE SUZANNE. By Katharine 8 Macquoid. 

And Shorter Papers and Essays, as follows: 

CHEESE FARMING AT CHESTER—OLD 
CHESTER. By Alfred Rimmer. 

DAYS WITH SIR ROGER D® COVERLEY. From 
the “Spectator.” With Illustrations by Hugh Thom- 
son. 

DIRK WILLEMZOON. A Poem, By the Rt. Rev. 
the Bishop of Ripon. 

DOGS OF THE CHASE. By Alfred E. T. Watson. 

A DYNAMITE FACTORY. By H, Sutherland, 
Edwards. 

ADVENTURES ON THE EQUATOR—YARMOUTH 
AND THE BROADS. By Joseph Hatton. 

FASHIONS IN HAIR. By Miss Laurence Alma- 
Tadema. 

FOX-HUNTING: By a Man in a Round Hat. By 
Randolph Caldecott. 

NELLGWYNN; Player and Courtier—Saucy Kitty 
Clive. By J. Fitagerald Molloy. 

THE HOUSE OF LORDS. By Henry W. Lucy. 
With Illustrations by Harry Furniss. 

THE INTERPRETERS: A Poem. 
Charles Swinburne. 

CHARLES KINGSLEY AND EVERS3SLEY. 
Rev. William Harrison. 

K(SS AND BE FRIENDS. 
Halifax, Gentleman.” 

IN LEICESTER FIELDS. By Austin Dobson. 

LIFEBOATS AND LIFEBOAT-MEN, By C. J. 
Staniland, RI. 

THE DEATH OF PROCRIS. By Edmund Gosse. 

IN UMBRIA. By Katharine S. Macquoid. 

THE LONDON CHARTERHOUSE, With Illustra: 
tions by H. Railton. 

CHARLES LAMB IN HERTFORDSHIRE. By the 
Rev. Alfred Ainger. 

THE SINGING-VOICE. By Dr. Morell Mackenzie. 

PICTURES by Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A., Sir 
John FE. Millais, Bart., R.A., E. Burne-Jones, R.A., 
@. F. Watts, RA., L. Alma-Tadema, R.N., J, Mac- 
Whirter, R.A., George L. Seymour, and other 
artists. 

THE CHRISTIAN UNION says: “ Altogether, in 
its literary tone, and in the beauty and exquisite 
taste of its typography and illustrations, we count 
this magazine among the publications in which all 
who care for the best current literature in the best 
form may heartily and intelligently rejoice ... We 
shall look for it each month as eagerly almost as for 
its more elaborate and ambitious American rivals; 
with which, all things considered, it compares, in 
some respects, even more than favorably.’”’ 

H. F. CARY says: “I inclose the subscription 
price with pleasure, having thus far found it more 
satisfactory than any publication that comes to the 
house—though we have both the ‘Century’ and 
‘Harper.’ I value highly the three volumes already 
published. Almostevery ariicle is readable and en- 
tertaining, and the illustrations particularly good.” 

THE LONDON TIMES says: “ The 1835-86 volume 
of ‘The English Illustrated Magazine’ more than jus 
tifles the promise with which the work was origi- 
nally started. Both artists and writers have done 
their best to give it a high place in English pertodi- 
eal literature, and the result is a magazine which 
has no rival in England. ad 


NOW I8 THE TIME. ‘TO SUBSORIBE ! 


Single Numbers, Price 15 cents; Annual Sub- 
scription, $1.75. 


The October Number, beginning the Fourth Vol- 
ume, will contain the first chapters of a new story 
by B. L. Farjeon, entitled “A Secret Inheritance ;’’ 
acontinuation of Hugh Thomson's illustrated p.- 
pers descriptive of “Days with Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley ;” and a poem, “Mother to Babe,” by George 
Meredith, with an illustration by W. Meredith. 
Among other illustrated articles will be ‘‘Cam 
bridge,” by Oscar Browning, illustrated by G. Rod 
gers; and “Some Lesser Known Towns of South- 
ern Geul,” by E. A. Freeman. Short stories will 
also be contributed by Katherine Cooper and 
Mowbray Morris. ‘By the Riverside,” from a 
4rawing by Dewey Bates, will form the frontis- 
piece. 

“The ‘ English Illustrated Magazine’ is a mode! of 
its kind this month.”—{New York Tribune. 

**Fully equal to any of the American magazines 

of the month in the excellence and variety of its 
contents. ”—({Matl and Express. 

“Continues to be a marvel of meeeitenns ard 
cheapness ”’—{Hamilton Evening Times. 


By Algernon 
By the 


By the author of * John 


Volumss 1 and 2 can still be had: price, $2.50 each. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 





112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Robert Carter & Brothers 
NEW BOOKS. 


That Quisset House. Bv Jennie 
m. Diinkwater Conklin. 12mo0, $1 50 


UNIFORM WITH AND BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
Electa. $150 TessaWadsworth $1 50 
Fifteen. 150 Bek’s First Corner. 1 50 
Miss Prudence. 150 Story of Hannah. 150 
Rue’s Helps. 150 Not Bread Alone, 1 2% 
Only Ned. 15 FredandJeanie. 12 





Bible Warnings. By the Rev. 
Richard Newton, DD. 6 Illustra 
tions, 12mo. 1 25 

My Pearl. A Story by Alida W. 
Graver, 12mo. 1.25 


The Gillettes. By the Author of 
** Win and Wear.” 16mo. 


1 Dick the Captain. 75c. 3 Jack, who Persevered 75c 
2 Nan the Missionary 75c. 4 Bert, the Enterprising 75c 


a aa Girl of Pompeii. 
Holt. 
Madge Hardwicke. Giberne. 1 00 
Storm Signals. New Sermons. 
Spurgeon. 1 00 
My Sermon Notes, III, Mat- 
thew to Acts. By Spurgeva. 1 
All of Grace. By Spurgeon. 50 
Hodge on Romans, 870. New 
ed. 3 00 
Dr. Hanna’s Life of Christ. 
Newed. 3v. 3 00 
Fraser’s Synoptical Lectures 
on the Books of the Bible, 
3 vols. 4 50 
*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, on receipt of the price. 





Mr. Roe’s New Story, HE FELL 
IN LOVE WITH HIS WIFE, is now 
ready and for sale by all booksellers. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. At the same 
time was issued a new edition of 
NATURE’S SERIAL STORY, 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50, uniform with Mr. Roe’s 
other works. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
Publishers, New York. 





The Boys’ 2 %r yo 
* * Book of Sports, 

AND OUT-DOOR LIFE. 

EDITED BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 


A collection of stories and papers by D. C. 
Beard, Ripley Hitchcock, W. L. Alden, C. L. 
Norton, and others, on subjects of special 
interest to boys, such as: Boating, Archery, 
Fishing, The Camera, Winter Sport, Hunt- 
ing, etc. ‘* Marvin and his Boy Hun "ae 
story by the editor, is here first given in con- 
nected form. Some three hundred illustra- 
tions, scattered throvgh the volume, add 
greatly to its value and beauty. Sold by all 
booksellers. Price, $2.50. 

THe Century Co., New York. 


Issued September Ist. 
A NEW EDITION OF 


(GOSPEL 
HYMNS 


CONSOLIDATED. 
With Words and Music. 


ts” By the use of smaller type, the 426 
Songs have been condensed into 204 pages, 
but the same order is preserved as in the 
original lesue. 








40 Cents in Tinted Paper Covers. 
45 Cents in Boards. 
50 Cents In Limp Cloth. 
Add 5 cents each if ordered by mail, 





The price of this favorite work is now so low 
that it can be adopted everywhere. 
Former editions still published at old prices. 


Biglow & Main, | The John Church Co. 


NEW YORK, CINCINNATI, 0. 





GLASSIG COLLECTIONS 
OF PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


The following elegant and correct editions of cele 
brated so 8 are in constant demand by 
players 
Deutanete Sonatas, Lebert and Von Bulow 
edition. In paper, 2 vols. each, 3.10) 
‘The same in loth, a 2'vols each, =e 
Chopin's Mazarkas, in pape’ £1.00 
Chopin's Noctarnes, Cloth. ik 50; paper, 60 cte, 
Chopin’s Waltzes. Cloth, $125; peper, 50) cts 
Schumann's Atbum ( p. 68 and 15, paper, $1.00 
Sonatinen Album, er ~ by Kohler. 
Cloth, $1.50; paper, 75 cts 
Clementi's “enatinas, Op. 26, 87 & 28, paper, 50cts 
Kohler’s Kinder (Children’ 8) Album. paper, 75 cts. 
Mendelssohn's Songs without words. 
Cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.00 
The above books, with the exception of Bee- 
thoven s Sonatas, are reprints of Peters’ celebrated 
editions of the same works. and a:e extra good and 
correct editions, and faithful copies of the originals. 


Piano Classics, recently published, is 
a book fill d with unusually good piano pieces of 
medium difficulty, by wodern compusers 


Price, Oloth, $1.50; Boards, $1.00. 
ANY BOOK MAILED FOR THE RETAIL PRICE, 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


C. H. Ditson & Co, 867 Broadway, N Y. 


THE GLAD REFRAIN 


Is OUR 


New Sunday School Song Book. 
Only 825.00 per 100 Copies. 


aon 5.2. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Kew New York & Chicago, 


ELSON’S 


Sunday Scheel Books ard Cards. 
Approved by all Evangelical Denomirstiora 
Burp ror CaTaLocus. 














Unchangeable Black Stockings, 


The Robinson dye can be | 
washed like w 2 | 
Never fade.nor 


or clotning. Ladies’ Lisle | 
and vUvtton 50 cents 
to $1.50 per pair.’ Children's 
SO) cents to $1. Sent by 
ey Cotton and Lirle 

Hose dyed for 25 cents per 
pair, 





ta ho 
Bet. th = Pring Sts.. 


Lam gol Rev. 
| Borr, 70 1000 As I 2 Wante Men and 
mad 


New York City | 


T. NELSON & SONS,42 Bleecker S*., N.Y 





BOOK AGENTS WANTED fo; 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough.- 


His last and qovaiag | life work, brim full of Gating inter 
bab ghter an tears, vit . right pare, ond. goad a added 
‘ at % ‘oi 
ane : YMAN AB 
jw aly ap 
Dist eno indrance as 

| give ae moe . an Write for circulars te 

A. D. 5 WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Venn. 





City of Lord & 
Simpson, Crawford 


Taylor, Stern 





PRIESTLEY'S . CAMEL-HAIR FABRICS 


Include a complete line of Camel-Hair Goods, for both costumes and wraps, of 
extra quality, the Real India Cloth uniting the Camel-Hair effect with the grace- 
ful folus of Indian draperies ; and the new Silk-Warp Diagonals and Serges, 
the softest and most luxurious of materials, yet firm in texture, and equally suitable 
in and out of mourning. None genuine unless rolled on a yellow ‘‘ Varnished 
Board,” showing the grain of the wood, which is the Priestley Trade- Mark. 

They are ys ~ by all the principe dealers in the large cities, and in New York 

ros., Jackson’s Mourning Store, B. Altman & Co., 

Simpson, Le Boutillier Bros , and others. 
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Samples different styles, for 
including the famous 


L trial, 
“UU,” Falcon, and Stub 


pens, by mail, on receipt of 20 


PENS cents. Ask for Card No. 13. F 
Ivisom, Buaxemaw, Tarion, & Co,, 


Sole Agents. 753 B’way, N.Y. 


Of Superior Quality, 4” 
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WHAT IS BEFORE THE BOARD? 
[From “ The Congregationalist,’’ September 23.] 
By Proressor Ecpert C. &mytu, D.D., ANDOVER. 


HE question, What “course the Board ought to take ”’ 
with reference to “the current missionary question,”’ 
involves, I suppose, the particular question, What action 
shall the Board take at Des Moines? Upon this point Iam 
aot prepared to express an opinion in advance. A wise 
aaswer depends upon a variety of considerations ; such as, 
what statements those who have shaped the policy of the 
Board submit ; what knowledge of the actual situation may 
be possessed by the corporate members ; how large the 
atteniance ; what opportunity will be given for comparison 
of views; what measure of agreement may appear. An 
indispensable prerequ'site to wise action must be adequate 
knowledge. I shal!, therefore, occupy the remaining space 
assignei with statements designed to show the actual 
situation. 

The ‘‘ current missionary question,’”’ as I understand it, 
is: Shall the Board exclude from its service any and every 
applicant who cannot assert that the Bible forbids the hope 
that the motive of redeeming love will be presented to all 
for whom Christ died? Candidates are now assured : You 
must accept, as an article of the Christian faith (that is, as 
co-ordinate in authority with the doctrines of the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures, the Deity of Christ, vicarious atone- 
ment, eterna! punishment), the dogma of the decisive nature 
for all men of this earthly life. The question is: Shall the 
Board make the holding this tenet an indispensable con- 
dition of missionary service ? 

Let us see what a policy founded upon an affirmative 
answer implies or requires. 

1. It implies that the Board authoritatively prescribes a 
dogma which is rejected by a large, increasing, and most 
intelligent body of evangelical interpreters of Scripture, 
theologians, teachers, and pastors. 

A studious attempt has been made to belittle the amount 
of evangelical dissent from the required dogma. It has been 
called Dornerism, and said to have little acceptance. This 
is either ignorance or something worse. Regarded merely 
as limited to those in substantial accord with Dorner, this 
dissent is no petty affair. H's work joined on to that of 
illustrious predecessors. He ably advocated, and put in 
new and impressive relations, an opinion held already by 
eminent men, and which is entertained in various evangell- 
cal bodies in Germany, Switzerland, France, Eogland, and 
America. Men among the first 3!blical scholars of our time, 
men of evangelical faith, recognize this opinion as consist- 
ent with the Scriptures. Beyond this, a great body of 
students of the Bible—pastors, teachers, and othere—hold 
that the Bible is silent on this question. They decline to go 
so far as Dorner, but they are unable to affirm as a Script- 
ural teaching the dogma which the Board is expected to 
enforce. He is blind to what is very generally working in 
men's thoughts to-day who attempts such enforcement. The 
great trend and movement are adverse to dogmatizing in 
respect to this special question, because it is more and more 
clearly seen that revelation is less explicit than has been 
assumed. 

2. The policy in question compels the Board to assert, as 
necessary to missionary sorvice, the holding a dogma 
which is : 

a, Not required of Congregational pastors. The largest 
ordaining council ever assembled in this country with re- 
markable unanimity settled this question in the West by 
the ordination at Quincy, IIl., of the ever lamented Fred- 
erick A. Thayer. Large and infiuential ecclesiastical coun- 
cila at the East have rendered the same verdict. Congrega- 
tional pastors everywhere have liberty in this regard. It is 
not long since Dr. Griffis was unranimonsly installed in 
Boston by a council presided over by Dr. E. K. Alden, and 
numbering among its members several clergymen who 
to-day withhold the liberty conceded to Dr. Griffis from the 
Rev. Robert A. Hume, a missionary of the Board, and from 
young men and women who have applied for appointment. 
This is a flagrant inconsistency. It is not mitigated by the 
plea that Dr. Griffis took the creed of Shawmut Church. I 
venture the assertion that neither Mr. Hume nor any other 
man whose equal liberty has been denied would refuse to 
accept the same creed. Shali the Board set up a doctrinal 
standard different from that of the denomination which 
sustains it? 

b. Not required of home missionaries. 

c. Not contained in certain ‘* well-known ”’ (I use the lan- 
guage of the Manual) “ Confessions of Faith.’’ Every one 
of the rejected or postponed candidates, I doubt not, assents 
to the articles of the Evangelical Alliance, or the Congrega- 
tional Commission’s Creed, or other “ well-known ” evan- 
gelical standards, as well as to the particular creeds of the 
churches of which they are members. 

d. Not contained in any ecumenical creed. 

e. Nor in the great majority, if I mistake not, of our 
local church creeds, and in scarcely more than one (a 
recent production) except in an accidental way. I mean 
by this last remark that where anything of the sort appears 
it is from an appropriation of Biblical language whose 
scope had not been thoughtfully and rightly defined. 

8. The proposed policy makes the Board a framer of 
doctrines. The churches are relied upon to supply the 
men, together with the funds for thelr support, but the 
Board is the authoritative interpreter and judge of doc- 
trine. This is a usurpation of authority which should be 
resisted. I do not question in the least the duty and 
right of the Board to select men for service, and to see 

that they are select men. Special requisites are justly 
demanded. No one objects to careful inquiry into 
personal qualifications, including a positive mission- 
ary spirit, co-operativeness, common sense, freedom 





from hobbies, etc. The simple question has been whether 
a local committee in Boston, holding private sessions, 
or even at times whether a single man, holding the 
office of Home Secretary, shall determine the standard of 
& man’s orthodoxy. The present question is, whether the 
Board as a corporation shall do this, either directly or 
indirectly, either by a vote at Des Moines, or by simply 
acquiescing in present practices. 

4. The proposed policy uses the Board to promote the 
ends of an existing party in a theological discussion. This 
was done at Portland—no matter by whose connivance or 
agency—with what evil results time has somewhat shown. 

5. The proposed policy deprives the Board of needed 
recruits at a time when they are sorely needed. Nota few 
of the most important stations of the Board are alarmingly 
weakened by changes which have occurred. There is im- 
perative need of succor, even to hold the work at its present 
level. The proposed policy shuts out a large and, I believe, 
increasing number of men and women who are, or soon 
would be, available. They are—judging from those whom 
I know personally, or by ample testimonials—among the 
most promising of those who have offered themselves for 
service during the eleven years of my connection with the 
Prudential Committee. I believe the proposed policy will 
inevitably lower the service. I think I see indubitable 
signs that this must be the result. But, apart from thie, 
it certainly must greatly reduce it. 

6. It opposes the known wishes of a large number of mis- 
sionaries—a number which undoubtedly would be much in- 
creased if there were time for inquiry and expression of 
opinion. 

The Japanese mission has publicly declared itself to this 
effect in a letter, which I understand commands the assent 
of every member but one, and I am not fally advised as to 
his opinion. But for want of space I would gladly quote 
from their pu»lished letter, written by the Rev. Otis Cary, 
and printed in the Boston evening “ Journal ” of September 
11, and the morning “‘ Journal’? of September 18. I am 
advised of an opinion nearly, or quite, as uniform in some 
other missions. 

7. The proposed policy requires the withdrawal from 
service of missionaries already appointed. One of the best 
and most experienced missionaries, the Rev. R. A. Hume, 
has recently been kept back from his field of labor by vote 
of the Prudential Committee. Other cases are likely to 
arise which must be similarly dealt with. No pen can sug- 
gest the practical embarrasements, the sorrow and dismay 
in Christian hearts, which must ensue, nor the burdens 
which will be imposed on many a tender conscience. 

8. The proposed policy will produce a most unhappy 
effect upon many mission churches. I can but refer in illus- 
tration and proof toa recently published letter from the 
Conference of Churches in Japan [see ‘‘ Andover Review,” 
September, p. 3(3]. It will be impossible, under the pro- 
posed policy, for the Board to rid itself of the stigma of 
narrowness and overdogmatitm. Whatever may be the 
strength of individual or local conviction, there are too 
many earnest Christians and intelligent Biblical scholars 
who dissent from the required dogma to make it possible to 
enforce it. Its advocates will best serve its interests by not 
trying this method. They must trust to other methods, or 
hopelessly fail. 

No one asks the Board to adopt, or even to indorse, any 
new doctrine. All that is demanded is equal doctrinal lib- 
erty for the foreign missionary as forthehome. The stand- 
ard of orthodoxy should not be one peculiar to the Board, 
but the common one of the churches which sustain it. 
Grant this, and we can all unite in our great work of preach- 
ing Christ and him crucified to the world of which he is the 
only Saviour. 


THE NEW THEOLOGY AND THE 
AMERICAN BOARD. 
[From ** The Congregatwnalist,’’ September 23. | 
By PROFESSOR AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D. 
O grave a dilemma as that in which the American Board 
is involved tempts every friend of the Board to seek 
counsel and to give it. ‘I also will show mine opinion.’ 
Peradventure safety may be found in a multitude of coun- 
selors. 

It does not require a burdensome amount of wisdom to 
discover that the objection to the recent action of the Pru- 
dential Committee, derived from the personal character and 
the acquisitions of the candidates, does not reach the ques- 
tion at issue at all. The question is not one of character or 
of culture. It is not ons chiefly even of missionary zeal 
and consecration. It isa question of theological beliefs. The 
Committee are informed that on some vital points of Chris- 
tian doctrine—one or more—the applicants either profess 
no belief, or they entertain views which are alien to the 
faith of our churches. Those views are not found in the 
standards recognized among us. They have not proved 
their truth in the great awakenings which illumine our his- 
tory. The power of our pulpits has never been indebted to 
them. They are not of American origin. They are an 
importation from a land to which we have not been wont to 
look for our soundest theologicalideas. Indeed, their advo- 
cates avow that they are offered as an improvement of the 
ancient faith of New England. They represent ‘‘ advanced 
thought.” They are the promptings of more refined 
“ethical instincts’? than those of the past. They are to 
take the place, in part, of the “moribund” faith of the 
fathers. The hereditary enemies of that faith welcome 
them with gladacclaim. Such are the novelties in theology 
which are offered to the Committee of the Board for their 
approval. 

It should seem, therefore, on the face of things, that the 
Committee would assume a very questionable authority if 











they should sanction the innovation by sending to the mis- 
sions men and women who are its pioneers. They and their 
predecessors in the Committee never have assumed this 
authority in the past. They find no precedent, therefore, in 
the nistory of the Board for doing it now. 

Edmund Burke said that the argument of kings is the 
usage of the great monarchies they represent. Similar 
should be the reasoning of those who administer the affairs 
of great institutions which havea history. That history fs 
a chart of instructions. Until time and investigation have 
proved the necessity of an innovation, the innovation is an 
interpolation. It has no authority behind it. A change in 
the policy of the American Board should by no means be 
sprung upon its constituency in the committee-room. Its 
necessity is not a thing to be assumed; it is a thing to be 
proved. Till it is proved, a refusal to enact it by the officers 
of the Board should not be resented as a hardship by those 
who happen to be the disappointed candidates, be their 
asserted, or even acknowledged, character and acquisitions 
what they may. 

As little force appears in the objection derived from the 
claim that the new theology is not error ; or, if error, it is not 
error in things essential to the co-operation of believers. 
But that is a matter of opinion. For the purpose in hand it 
is an assumption. In the traditions of our churches these 
novelties are treated as very grave errors. Hitherto they 
have been held to be destructive to the souls of men. On 
this belief the American Board was founded. If it is not 
true, that is a thing to be proved. Till it is proved, it should 
seem that but one course is open to an administrative com- 
mittee. They are not an ecclesiastical body ; they have not 
been chosen to pioneer improvements in theology. Some of 
them do not profess to be experts in theological science. 
Have they, properly, anything else to rule their action than 
the long-established usage of their predecessors, sanctioned 
by the approval of the Board? In the way of continuing 
an ancient usage, they may act upon a theological question 
incidentally, when they may not do so in the way of innova- 
tion. Is not the distinction a valid and a vital one? 

Let the principles thus far advanced be illustrated by a 
hypothetical case. As related to the critical point of the 
case in hand, it is a duplicate. When the Unitarian defec- 
tion from the old Orthodoxy of New England was in its 
prime, the Rev. Dr. Channing was its acknowledged head. 
He was a man of superior culture. By the standard of the 
times he was a man of learning. He had received the best 
education the country then afforded. Few men of the 
American clergy then had so brilliant a European reputa- 
tion as his. He was profoundly devoted to the preaching 
of the Gospel as he understood it. No man whose judg- 
ment deserved respect questioned his piety, or his consecra- 
tion to the cause of Christ. I have heard the late Profes- 
sor Stuart—his chief opponent in the controversy—say that 
he considered Dr. Channing as the superior of some of the 
Orthodox leaders in those qualities of practical Christianity 
which command the reverence ef men. The Professor pro- 
nounced him specially eminent as a manof prayer. His 
private life verged even upon ascetic self. denials. 

Professor Stuart’s estimate of his distinguished opponent 
was probably true, and was creditable alike to them both. 
At about the same time the work of foreign missions was 
beginning to awaken the enterprise of the Orthodox 
churches. The American Board was the result. Suppose, 
now, that Dr. Channing had been one of the four applicants 
to the General Association of Massachusetts at Bradford 
for a missionary commission. Ought he to have received 
it? Ought his eminent culture and pre-em!nent piety to 
have been accepted as an offset to their distrust of his 
opinions? Ought his own estimate of those upinions to 
have been made the basis of their action? But one reply is 
possible. The question at issue would have been, not a 
question of character or of acquisitions, but of theological 
beliefs, and of those beliefs tried by their wisdom, not by his. 
Why is it not a parallel question which is now befere the 
executives of the American Board, and subject to the same 
conditions ? 

A third objection to their action has even less weight than 
those already named. It is claimed that the new theology 
is held as a theory only. It will not be obtruded in the pul- 
pit. Tke missionary candidates who adopt it will not indoc- 
tripate with it the infant churches on heathen ground. It 
will be held in speculative reserve. 

It is to be regretted that this plea has been urged for the 
novel theology, or for any theology. If it means anything 
to the purpose, it means that theological beliefs are to be 
held in secret. But a secret theology suggests by the very 
epithet an offensive odor. We do not know what corrup 
tion it may grow to in the lapse of time. It has a Jesuit- 
ical look. The world’s experience of such a policy in 
religion is uncanny. We cannot foresee what may, by and 
by, be found in hiding underneath. The very conscious- 
ness of concealed beliefs imperils the menta! integrity of a 
godly man ; it tempts te a tortuous diplomacy a wily man. 
Christianity gives no place to the distinction between exo- 
teric and esoteric doctrines. 

But, beyond this, a latent theclogy is impossible for any 
long time to an earnest man. This is specially true of a 
secret belief on such subjects as those affected by the new 
departure. They are among the most transcendently inter- 
esting subjects of human thought. Men who believe any- 
thing about them feel what they believe intensely. No man 
can keep long in reserve opinions so profoundly related to 
human destiny. They will out, more surely than murder 
will. Bold men will not long submit to keep them under 
diplomatic cover. Will honest men? Diplomatic preach- 
ers Will disclose them unconsciously. Through crevices of 
the most adroit discourse they will find their way. The 
discussion of cognate themes will let them lose in hints and 
implications and refractions. A preacher may be ever so 
reticent in his sermons about them, yet his prayers, if he is 
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in earnest, will scatter them broadcast. The 
more devout the man, the more vividly will 
his prayers tell the story of his secret faith. 
That which is really in him will jly out, as 
through wide open windows, on the wings of 
his devotions. Sooner or later, though he 
may whisper them in the closet, they will be 
proclaimed on the house-top. Some men, 
in indignant revolt from their self-imposed 
silence, will break open their padlocked lips 
and blurt out all they believe, and a good 
deal more than they know. 

No, no; this will never do. We betray a 
shallow knowledge of men when we license 
as a preacher a doubtful candidate who 
believes error, or who does not know what 
he does believe, founding our action on the 
hope that he will never tell of it. He can- 
not help telling of it. We commit a graver 
error when we ordain such a man, with his 
secret faith, as the pastor of a trusting 
church. Gravest of all is the mischief we 
do if we send such a missionary, with the 
prestige of American Christianity, to lay its 
foundations in heathen lands, 

So much for the duty of the Prudential 
Committee. What the Board Itself ought to 
do, by its corporate authority, is another 
question, and a more perplexing one. The 
limits of this article permit only the men. 
tion of two or three points which appear 
obvious. 

The American Board is not an eccleslas- 
tical bo¢y. Neither is their Prudential Com. 
mittee. It is true that our polity is weak in 
protective defenses against the inroads of 
heretical theology, but it is still contrary 
to all our Congregational traditions that 
bodies not ecclesiastical should determine 
for us ecclesiastical questions. It does not 
seem becoming, in the light of our history, 
that either the Board or its executives should 
do the work of an ordaining council, when 
the questions at issue are so grave as to 
create divergent opinions and danger of 
divisions. It is not probable that our 
churches will take kindly to such an abnor- 
mal procedure. 

The spirit of our polity would appear to 
require, also, that the candidates whose sery- 
ices are not accepted should have some voice 
in the construction of the tribunal which 
shall sit in judgment upon their theological 
status. 

Yet, another fact must be admitted to our 
discredit. It is that the regular ordaining 
councils which our polity provides for giving 
or withholding the authority of the churches 
in matters of theological belief are inade- 
quate to determine the case in question. For 
real exigencies of this kind, our ordinary 
councils have ceased to be authorities. We 
have admitted, to our hurt, the liberty of 
careering 4]l over the land in our selection 
of the constituency of a council. Prece- 
dents enough have been created to establish 
this as a legitimate Congregational usage, 
whenever the questions at issue are impor- 
tant and divisive of opinion. We are at 
liberty to pick up, by a sort of ecclesiastical 
ricochet, the pastors and churches whose 
judgment we seek. Only a veil of gauze 
conceals the motive which actuates us. It 
is that we mean to get the advice we want. 
The voice of counci] must be the echo of our 
own. 

Such a council decides nothing. It is a 
packed jury. But for the gravity of the 
interests which it imperils, we should say 
that it is a talking parrot. One such council 
has been convened in our recent history, of 
whose adjudication the world outside by 
common consent said, ‘‘ It isa farce.’? The 
solemn advices of such authorities go in at 
one ear and out at the other. Councils 
thus constructed cannot be an adequate 
defense of the theological soundness of our 
missions in these days of fascinating inno- 
vations. They may have been such in for- 
mer times, when no differences of faith ex- 
isted in our ranks important enough to 
threaten conflicts and divisions ; that is, they 
were an adequate safeguard when we needed 
none. But the times have changed. We 
are threatened with destructive yet attract- 
ive heresies. Appeal to an ordaining coun- 
cil is no defense when a ricochet council 
can behad for the asking. We would rather 
trust the Prudential Committee of the Board 
—that is, when the Committee is on the 
‘right’? side ! 

What, then, shall we do? Who can tell 
us? He who can is a wise man, A plan 
has been suggested by a well-known layman 
which deserves consideration. It is that 
special councils shall be summoned to sit in 
judgment upon the theological beliefs of mis- 
sionary candidates; that one-half of the 
members be selected by the candidate and 
the other half by the Committee of the 
Board, This plan is worthy of debate. But 





how long it would stand the drift of certain 
tendencies among us toward theological 
chaos and ecclesiastical anarchy who can 
tell ? 

Speaking for himself only, the writer is 
constrained to say that that was a ‘ Black 
Friday ’’ to our churches when our wise men 
admitted to rank with our historic precedents 
the usage of elective councils, unrestricted 
in range of selection by any geographical 
limits. They gave to the winds the only 


ecclesiastical safeguard we ever had against | 


doctrinal degeneracy. 





GOLD DUST FROM A DOG’ SCAT. 


A Western newspaper contains the fol. 
lowing : ‘‘ Everybody in this camp knows 
Towser, the Mono mine Towser. The 
dog Towser rides up and down on the 


cages, through drifts and cross-cuts, and | 


goes all over and through the mine per 
haps oftener than any miner of them all. 
Yesterday a brilliant {dea struck John 
O'Neill and some others, and they spirited 
Towser into a back yard. They washed 
his hair as clean to the ekin as it possibly 
could be washed, and then panned the 
muddy water to the very highest percent 
age, and the entire dog assayed in fine 
gold $2317, as weighed on Soderling’s 
scales. When Mono assays $23.17 to the 
dog, she is certainly starling out on a 
boom, and we defy any minisg camp on 
the Pacific coast to beat it.” 








THE PRECOCITY OF MEN OF SCIENCE. 


Among the greatest discoverers we 
have instances of juvenile distinction. 
Galileo showed remarkable aptitude 
from earllest childhood. Hls favorite 
pastime was the construction of toy 
machines. A passion for music did not 
seduce him from supreme devotion to 
mathematics, and by ninetcen he was 
making important discoveries. Tycho 
Brahe illustrates the same early bent in a 
slightly different way. His devotion to 
astronomy had to contend, not with his 
own, but with others’ inclinations. Sent 
to read law at sixteen, he managed, after 
the day’s studies, to pursue his astrc- 


nomical observations, passing whole nights | 


in his favorite occupation. Newton, like 
Galileo, occupied his play hours at school 
with constructing model machines (water- 
clock, windmill, etc.). By the age of 
twenty-three or twenty-four he had con- 
celved roughly his chief epoch-making 
discoveries. Another English investigator, 
Thomas Young, was a striking example 
of precocity. He read with fluency at 
two. He showed extraordinary avidity of 
mind in very different directions, now 
busy mastering the difficulties of Orlental 
languages, now set on constructing a 
microscope for himself. His mind, un 
burdened with its weight of learning, was 
nimbly tracking out new truths in optics 
by the age of twenty-nine, 

Recent English biography supplies us 
with two of the most signal illustrations 
of the precocity of the mathematical 


mind, viz., Clerk-Max well and Sir William 


Rowan Hamilton. 

Among naturalists, too, examples of 
well-marked, if less astonishing, precocity 
are to be met with. Linnus asa boy 
showed so decided a bent to botany that, 
through the advocacy of a physictan who 
had remarked the early trait, he was 
saved from the shoemaker’s shop, for 
which his father had destined him, and 
secured for science. At the age of twenty- 
three we find him lecturing on botany and 
superintending a botanical garden, and at 
twenty-elght he begins to publish his new 
ideas of classification. Cuvier’s history 
is similar. A poor lad, he displayed an 
irresistible impulse to scientific observa- 
tion, and by twenty-nine published a 
work fn which the central ideas of his 
system are set forth. Humboldt, again, 
showed his special sclentific bent as a 
child. From his love of collecting and 
labeling plants, shells, and insects, he was 
known as ‘‘the little apothecary.” At 
twenty he published a work giving the 


results of a scientific journey up the 
Rhine. In medicine, Haller is a notable 
instance of precocity.—{ Popular Science 
Monthly. 
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of newspapers and esti- 

mates of the cost of ad- 
vertising. The advertiser who wante to spend one 
dollar findsin it the information be requires, while 
for him who will invest one hundred thousand dol- 
lars in advertising, a scheme is indicated which 
will meet his every requirement, or can be made to 
do so by slight ye easily arrived at by corre- 
spondence. One bundred and fifty-three eaitions 
have been iasue? Sent, post raid, to any address 
for 10 cents. App! riz te GEO. ROWELL & co., 
NEWSPAPER ALVERTISING BUREAU, Spruce 
Bt. (Printing House 8q.), New York. 


ie -A book of 10 pages. 
NEWSPAFE The best boek for an 
advertiser to consult, be 
he experienced or otber- 

ERT! SING wise. It contains lista 
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‘PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Modern Works of Art, embrac 
ing reproductions of famous o oy weed Paintings, 
| my we ee pe hae yy eo 
‘or catalogue and supplement of over 7, su 
jecta, Mention this paper. _ 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
335 Seaheseariieet ate t.; Boston. Mase. 
AGENTS  waneos for “ The History of 
Caristianity,” by Abbott. A 
‘and chance. rey book at the popular price of 
1.75. Liberal terms. The religious papers mention it 
as one of the few great religious works of the world. 


Greater success never known b —. Sesuns free 
Stixson & Co., Publishers, Portland. M 





WANTED- Axe Agents | for a a New § Set (4) Christmas 
Books from 5@¢. to $3.00. Sold oni¢ by 
agents. Last year one new agent sold 891n a week. 
Another 74, and cared for her family. One 450 ina 
season, One earned $44 the first week in a village 
of 40. $1% or $200 can be made before Christmas 
with a few hours’ canvasseach day. Every family 
wants one or more. CASSELL & CO, Limited, 822 
Broadw: ay, N. N.Y. 40 Dearborn St., Chicago, tl. 


THE 


LARGEST + FASHION BOOK 


1,000 Illustrations. 120 Pages. FASHION; 
MUSIC; LITERATURE; and a new NOVEL- 
ETTE by Harriet Pres- 
cott Spofford. ff? ae 5 Cents 
in stamps, to STRAWBRIDGEL & CLOTHIER, 
Sth & Market Sts, PHLLADELPHI A, PA- 





Those answeringan Advertisement wilt 
confer,a favor upon the Advertiser, and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union, 
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- OF PIOBR OF THD 


ATLANTIC 
‘Matual Insurance Company, 


| New York, January 23d, 1880- ), 
The Trustees,in Conformity to Ve Charter of &y 
Company, submit the folloumng Statement oe = 
affairs on the 81st of December, 1885: 
| Premiuns on Marine Risks from ist 
| January, 1885, to 31st December, 
BPM sot eae iaas dann ccasusessniee! $3,956,618 66 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off 1st January, 1885..........+..-. 1,839,525 10 


| Total Marine Premiums.............. $5,196,143 76 
| Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 


uary, 1885, to 8ist December, 1885,$3,770,004 80 
Losses’ paid’ Gating the —_—_——- 





same period.. - $1,915,020 67 
| Returns of Pre- _—_— 
| miums and 
| Expenses. . $776,712 42 712 42 


| The Company has the as the following assets, Viz. 


United States and State of New 
pms B Stock, City, Bank, and other 
Loans secied by Stocks, and other yigtincodion 
and o' 
ements G28) 5 oo REST 1,438,600 00 
Estate and Claims due 
Company, estimated at............ ava oo 


~wmount........... eeeccccccccces $12,740,826 46 46 


fix per cent. interest on the outstanding 
tidicates of profits will be pald to the helders 
representatives, on and 
eaday, the Second of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issne of 
1851 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
| after Tuesday, the Second of February next,from 
| which date all interest thereen cease. The 
| certificates to be producea at the time of pay- 
ment, and cancel 
A dividend of Forty per cent. is ‘declared on 
| the net earned premiums of the Company for 
the year ending 8ist December, 1885, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
| @2e Fourth of May next. 
By order of the Board. 


J, H, OHAPMAN, Seoretary. 
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ALL FOR 24 CENTS. 


We must rae our stock in the next three months, 
and for 60 YS offer all the following for only 24 
cents: 10 Piec i) New and Popular Music, full size, 
finely printed, 200 Elegant Designs in Outlines for Stamp- 
ing and Embroidery, 100 Late and Popular Songs, includ 
ing all the come ES om ee KA . as well as 

FAC ede 7 i rk ae Ove.” 
te NC,’ ete FOve, rliectic ie ey Fa. 
diag and Caasledress omar ae just the thing for picnic 
and social parties. 250 Motto Ve *rses, just sidesplitters, 
77 Tricks in Magic. 100 Puzzles, all kinds, 26 -opular 
Games, a Secret Alphabet, 200 Amusing, interesting and 
Mysterious Pictures, the Great Game of Fortunes Told, 
etc., etc. We will send all of the above in one pac kage 
to any odares ss, -prep vaid for 24 cts. in postage stamps; 
3 pack kage 7 for $1.00 WORL D MFC. 

Address al le de rs t o 122 Nassau St., New Yorke 
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COLLAR 


Ex soured | And Pair of Caffs. 
Indispensable and economical for hot weather. 





Made of cloth, and are quem REVERS IBLE. 
Correct styles. Perfect fit. Address, stating size, 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR C0,, 27 Kilby Street, Boston, Masa, 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


The Memorial Hall of Harvard College will, in all 
probability, secure ere long a notable addition to {ts treas- 
ures in the way of valuable portraits. Reference is made 
t» Healy's portrait of Longfellow, concerning which a 
writer in the Boston ‘‘ Post” recently says: “Iam glad 
to hear that subscriptions are coming in liberally fcr the 
purchase of the portrait of Longfellow by Healy, to be 
presented to Harvard College and hung in the Memoris] 
Hall. {t represents the poet as he was in middle life, 
when he had won his fame, and {t has the brooding, re- 
flective air characteristic of the autbor of the ‘ Paalm of 
Life.’ The figure is a standing one, about three-fourths 
length ; the single buttoned coat fs worn easily and nat- 
urally, and the dark clothes are in harmony with the low 
tones of the painting. Longfellow’s hairand beard when 
Healy painted him had not taken on those eilvery touches 
which gave him so patriarchal an appearance in later 
years ; but be had lost the somewhat dandified appear- 
ance of his youth. Healy's picture is perhaps a trifle too 
somber : it does not give the poet’s cheerler looks, but 
ithasa thoughtful exprssion which will wear better 
than a gay one. The painting was one of the cherished 
treasures which James R. Osgood left behind him for 
sale; it hung for some time in the St. Botolph Club 
parlor. Its price is $1500, and there is every promise 
that the full amount will soon be recelved by W. D 
Howells, who receives subscriptions. No more appro- 
priate portrait can be bung {n Memorial Hall than that 
of the poet and professor whose name is a part of the 
honors and ‘raditions of the university.” 





There died in London on the 20th instant, John LI- 
phot Hatton, ap English composer of prominence, ‘ He 
was born in Liverpool in 1809, and received in his 
youth a small rud!mentary instruction in mus’c, but was 
otherwise entirely self-taught. He settled in London in 
1832, and soon became known asa composer. In 1842 
he was engaged at Drury Lane Theater, at which house 
in 1844 he produced an operetta called ‘ The Queen of 
the Thames.’ Inthe same year he went to Vienna and 
brought ont his opera ‘ Pascal Bruno.’ On his return 
to England he published, under the pseudonym of 
‘Czapek,’ several songs which met with considerable 
success. In 1848 he visited America. Hatton was for 
some years director of the music at the Princess Theater 
under Charles Kean, and whilst there composed music 
for ‘Macbeth’ and ‘Sardanapalus,’ 1853; ‘ Faust and 
Marguerite’ overture and entr’actes, 1854; ‘King 
Henry VIIL,’ 1855; ‘ Pizarro,’ 1856; ‘King Richard 
IL.,’ 1857; and ‘King Lear,’ ‘The Merchant of Ven- 
ice,’ and ‘Much Ado About Nothing,’ 1858. He has 
also composed two cathedral services ; several anthems ; 
‘Rose; or, Love’s Ransom,’ opera, Covent Garden, 
1864; ‘Robin Hood’ cantata, Bradford Musical Festi 
val, 1856 ; several books of part sorgs, and upwards of 
150 songs, of which the wel!-known ‘Good By, Sweet- 
heart, Good-By,’ is one.” 





The latest phase of the never ending gossip concerning 
the affairs uf the American Opera Company is set forth 
in the following paragraphs which recently appeared in 
a New York morning paper: ‘‘Some one apparently 
interested in tr juring the American Opera Company has 
set afloat the story that Mrs. Thurber has withdrawn 
from the enterprise, and is troubled because she has not 
got back $60,000 which, it is said, she has contributed 
toward the organization. Mrs. Thurber has not yet re 
turned to town. Shelburne R. Eaton, the attorney of 
the American Op: ra Company, sald yesterday: ‘The 
story is false. A member of the company of last 
yeer was not re-engaged, and he has secured a lawyer 
to enfcrce his claim for damages. The man hss been 
threatening to do many thirgs, and I suppose the story 
comes from this singer. The tale is ridiculous fo far as 
it relates to Mrs. Thurber, for she devotes her whoie 
time to the American Opera Company, and fs as enthuse! 
ast'cally interested in its success as she ever was. I do 
not know how much money the has contributed to the 
undertaking, but Ido know that she is a remarkably 
geperous woman, and whatever the bas given bas been 
offered by her without the slightest idea of any return. 
She never expected to be reimbursed.’” 





It appears that the English and American press have 
been shocking the ears of purists by persistently calling 
the late Frarz Lizt “ Abbé.” ‘“‘ As a matter of fact,” 
saysour coirect friend, ‘‘ be wasa Canon, and was always 
known by that title on the Continent—except in France, 
where he was known by a bewildering variety of clerical 
and secular titles. Canon L’‘zst it should be, but Abté 
L'zst it has been, and probably will be.” 





At this writing the annval Worcester (Mass.) Muric 
Festival has but just been inaugurated, but by the time 
our resdcrs have this paper it will have become a thing 
of the past. The present festival is the twenty-ninth, 
and includes a serles of eight concerts, the scheme of 
which ‘s similar to those of previous seasons. Among 
the sl s'rgcre engaged are Mme. loulse Pyk, 





Mrs. Blanche Stone Barton, Miss’ Zelle} de Lussan, Mrs. 
Belle Cole, William Courtney, Whitney Mockridge, Dr. 
Mandeville, Dr. Martin, George Prehn, Willlam C. 
Baird, and Francls F. Powers, of New York. The priv- 
cipal instrumental artists will be Michael Buoner, violin ; 
Carl Baermann, piano; and Frederic Archer, organ. 
The latter has composed a gavotte for the orchesira, 
which will be performed under his direction for the first 
time. Ovher novelties in the programmes are 8 fantasia 
for organ and orchestra on the Russian National Hymn, 
composed by Gounod, sad a ‘* Witches’” overture by 
Mr. Parkhurst, of Boston. The principal choral works 
will be Rheinberger’s ‘‘ Toggenburg,” Gounod’s ‘' Ri- 
demption,” Handel's ‘“‘ Judas Maccabeus,” and Bruch’s 
‘* Arminius.” 


RELIGIOUS TENDENCIES IN ENGLAND. 


N American clergyman who has recently been 

abroad, and who had both exceptional opportuni- 

ties and exceptional powers of observation, writes us as 
follows : 


The effort at present going forward in America to revive 
an interest in the Evangelical Alliance, and to invigorate 
that body as an organ for Christian co operation as against 
secularism and Romanism, prompts inquiry into the status 
of the Alliasce in England. As to this, Nonconformists 
and Churchmen alike declare that it is of no account. It 
has done good eervice in certain cases, where it has secured 
on the Continent a concession of greater religious liberty. 
But as to present influence in England, it is asserted to be a 
mere shadow. Inquiry whether it would not be possible to 
rehabilitate and reinvigorate it on a somewhat improved 
doctrinal basis met with an unvarying negative. All the 
Christian union exists without it that could exist with it, 
and a doctrinal basis for any formal union is a futile idea. 
Even the programme of the Alliance for the annual week of 
prayer, so widely influential in America, is very generally 
disregarded in England. As to any amendment of its 
doctrinal basis with a view to its greater efficiency in 
America, where it still enjoys some of its former prestige 
from its foreign center and ecumenical claims, both Church- 
men and Dissenters declare it out of the question. ‘In re- 
gard to sticking for dogmatic union,’’ says one of the fore- 
must English Congregationalists, ‘‘ Americans are where 
Englishmen were twenty-five years ago.’’ It is certain that 
theological interest is feebler in England than in America. 
It is from America that the most important of recent con- 
tributions to theological science have come. The one theo- 
logice1 question which has awakened much interest ip Eng- 
land of late is that of eternal punishment. Even upon this 
the tide is declining, after having effected a far wider breach 
in traditional! views than has been made on our side of the 
sea. To have *ccepted ‘the larger hope’”’ is there no more 
a bar to ministerial standing in good fellowship. But as to 
theological questions generally, we have it on the authority 
of Vice-Chancellor Jowett, of Oxford, that the interest is 
rather toward the siudy of historical Christianity and of 
comparative religion. As to the doctrine of the Trinity, 
said he, one hardly ever hears of it; nowadays it seems to 
have dropped out. On the other hand, Dr. Dale, of Birminz- 
hem, thinks that the Tricity isthe truth the preaching of 
which would accomplish most for the reinvigoration of 
Christian thought and life. But it should not be inferred 
that this means the sort of Trinitarian preaching which the 
reader may remeraber to have beard long ago. As to the 
foreign missionary interest, some inquiry develops the con- 
viction that it is hardly more than stationary. In some 
quarters it has even lessened. Nor is there the organized 
effort of women in its behalf that there is among us. The 
views of Professor Max Miiller, the distinguished Oriental- 
ist, as to the prospects of Christian‘ty in India are worthy 
of note. They add emphasis to the call we have re peatedly 
heard thence, ‘‘ Send us your best men.’’ He thinks the 
mi sionaries have done much good among the poorer classes, 
and especially by their schools, but are no match intel- 
lectually for the educated Hindus. He thinks that the intel- 
lectual form in which Christian trath is presented is dis- 
figured by some conceptions, borrowed from older rel'gions, 
from which the mind of the educated Hindu revolts. As to 
the Brabmo Somaj he cherishes no great expectations. 














TEMPERANCE DISCUSSION. 


4 GREAT deal of discussion is going on In reference to 
the practical ¢ffect of the prohibitory law in Rhode 
Island. The Ant‘-Probibitionists are attempting to show 
that the amount of drunkenness has been increased. 
Bat this is a point regarding which one dares not rely upon 
official statistics. Tbe policemen and their bosses are ger- 
erally antagonistic to prohibition, and are anxious to make 
as many arrests as possible in order to throw discredit upon 
the law. It may be that formerly they made as few 
arrests as possible, and that now they are making as mapy 
es possible. 

The newspaper reports about the workings of the law 
seem to indicate that most of the papers, even in their 
reportorial columns, are simply organs of certain opinions. 
Only occasionally does a paper publish a report which does 
not confirm its editorial pcsition. The general impression 
which one gets is that the law is not the complete failure 
its enemies predicted. The men who attended the Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Convention, recently held in Providence, 
report that they were surpriced to find how much effect the 
new law had. All the members of the Convention who 
ehowed their credentials were able to get whatever l'quor 
they wanted, but it was served to them in some out of-the- 
way corner, and in a manner which indieated that the sur 





veillance was strict. One of these druggists told the writer 
that he was only able to discover one place where liquor 
was sold at all openly. This was a saloon whose walls were 
adorned with signs, ‘Old Crow Whisky,” ‘‘ Mononga- 
hela,’’ ‘*‘ Mumm’s Extra Dry,”’ etc., etc., and between each 
two signs was posted up, ‘‘ No liquors sold here.”” If any 
one called for lager beer the foliowing dialogue would 
ensue: ‘‘We don’t keep lager beer.”” ‘What do you 
keep ?’”? ‘Small beer.’ ‘‘Give me some small beer, then.”’ 
And the customer would be served with lager to his heart’s 
content. This druggist also reported that, though the pro- 
hibitory law was more successful than be expected in shut- 
ting up the saloons, it was baving a worse ¢ffect than he 
expected upon the character of the drug business. He said 
that the better class of druggists have offended many of 
their customers by refusing to sell them liquor, and yet 
have involuntarily begun to engage more and more in the 
liquor business. Some of the drug stores have been con- 
verted into mere whisky shops. 


At the recent meeting of the Congregational Club in Hart- 
ford, the Rey. Leonard Woolsey Bacon made one of his 
characteristic attacks upon prohibition. Among other 
things, he reported his own personal observations as how to 
the Maine law worked in Port!and. This portion of his 
speech is reported by the Hartford ‘‘ Courant”’ as follows: 


“The only applicant he saw refused was a grave, elderly 
gentleman, evidently a member of the A. B. C. F. M.,which was 
in session there. He was doubled up with the colic. He was 
furnished the dose he desired, but when he asked for a tumbler 
to take it in, as he needed it at once, he was told, no; that was 
against the law. It was along time before atemporary lull in 
the traffic which was there being extirpated gave him a chance 
to tak with the man who was selling the liquor. When the 
chance came he asked how business was so brisk when from 
eminent authority he heard that the traffic was suppressed. 
‘Oh. you mean Neal Dow,’ was the reply; ‘we always make 
allowance for him.’ The man went on to say thet saloon 
dealers were Jet alone by the law so long as they stuck to ‘soft 
drinks,’ ... The resultsof the !aw are that generally it doesn’t 
work ; and there is grave evidence to show that when a prohibl- 
tory law is most effective, the enforced effect upon the morals 
is werst. Governor Chamberlain, of Maine, said the result was 
less drinking and more drunkenness. Of course, said Mr. 
Bacon, this is a good result fcr those who think that d’ unker- 
ness is bad, but that moderate drinkicg is worse.” 

If it be true that prohibition in Maine prohibits the sale of 
“‘hard drinks,” it certainly accomplishes more than is gen- 
erally supposed. In countries where “‘hard drinks’’ are 
unknown, as Italy and Palestine, moderate drinking is not 
regarded as a crime even by the best of people. 


In reference to the progress of temperance in Missouri 
the St. Louis ‘* Republican”’ says: 


“The reduction in the number of saloons in Missouri in the 
last few years is a phenomenon both ecoureging and interest - 
fog. Four years ago,in 18:2, there were 3,601 saloons inthe 
State, payivg in licenses an avgregate of $547 0C0. The number 
was pot large for a population of 2.300000. Nevertheless, in 
four years it has been reduced nearly one fourth, the number 
on July 4, 186, being only 2,800. Nearly every fourth saloon 
that existed in the State four years ago has closedup. The 
2.800 nowinu the State yield in license fees about $1.500,600— 
nearly three times as much as the larger number yielded in 
1882. St. Lonjs has fully shared in this saloon decrease, and 
there are now in this city only 1,€18 saloons of all kinds—less 
than half the number (3,300) in Chicago, and 1,172 fewer than 
there are in San Francisco (2,790). Eighteen counties in the 
State have no saloons, the county courts, at the demand of the 
community, refusing to issue licenses.” 

In commenting upon this condition of affairs the ‘‘ Re- 
publican’’ says : 

“The High License law fs one of the agencies in bringing it 
about, but it is not unfairto say that a general cultivation of 
sobriety among the people bas had a greater share in the work 
than even that law, ard it may be added that there is probably 
less drinking of alcobolic beverages in Missouri in proportion to 
the population than in any other State in the Union, unless it be 
Georgia and Mississippi.”’ 


There has been a good deal of stir over the report that the 
Methodist Church has officially indorsed the Prohibition 
party. There isno doubt but that the prohibition sentiment, 
always strong in the Methodist Church, is now growing 
stronger ; but the church does not pretend to dictate to its 
members what political party they shall support. The last 
General Conference at Philadelphia passed a resolution con- 
taining the following paragraph : 

‘* We are unalterably opposed to the enactment of laws that 
propore by license, taxing, or otherwise to regulate the drink 
traffic, because they provide for its continuarce and afford no 
protection against itsravages. We hold that tve proper attitude 
of Christians toward this traffic is one of uncompromising oppo- 
sition ; and, while we do not presume to dictate to our people as 
to their political affiliations, we do express the opinion that they 
should not permit themselves to be controlled by party organ'za- 
tions that are managed in the interests of the liquor traffic.” 


The *‘ Voice,”’ the national organ of the Prohibition party, 
intends to publish a campaign daily in case it can secure 
20,000subscriptions. It annouaces that 12 000 have now been 
received. The ‘' Voice’ is full of life and free trom cant. 


The anti-saloon sentiment is not corfined to those who 
hold that the drinking of wine and beer 1s a moral wrong. 
During the last week the *‘Evening Post’? and ‘‘ The 
Nation’ bave publisbed an editorial on ‘‘ Saloons” which 
strikingly illustrates the advance of public opinion. The 
opening paragraph is as follows : 

* No matter what aman’s opinion may be about the feasibility 
of prohibition or the physical or moral effects of alcoholic 
drinks, he cannot deny that saloons are the curse of American 
politics and society ; that none of them, whether Democratic or 
Republican, are entitled to any * protection’ whatever ; thi t if 
they could be all shut up, it would be a great thing for the 
country ; and that, even if they cannot be all shut up, they can 
be at least diminished in number and made less mischievous.’ 
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FINANCIAL. 


The money market is maintained at the 
full rate, six per cent. being the ruling 
figure for the week, with occasfonal but 
unimportant changes. This condition of 
the money market {s not unexpected, and 
the maintenance of acomparatively stiff 
rate for the month ef September is un- 
doubtedly in the calculation of men who 
are largely interested in the present bull 
movement of the share list. The advance 
commenced just at the time that the in 
dications of a large fal] trade and general ; 
improvement in domestic exchanges were 
being verified, and was clearly based on 
this improvement. Easy money has 
failed foralong time to stimulate any 
improvement in the security market, but 
when it is clearly demonstrated beyond 
question that a decidedly better condt- 
tion in all branches of troffic and In- 
dustries is being reallz2d, values at the Ex- 
change respond to this new condition, not- 
withstanding the fsct that the money 
market {is made active and higher becau:e 
of it; showing conclusively that no 
artificial or abnormal ease in money will 
take the place of a solid foundation for a 
upward movement. The money rate is an 
after consideration ; indeed, the fact that 
good trade makes the rate sharp {is a direct 
argument in favor of the present sy mptoms 
on Wall Street. The rate has been raised 
for discount at the Bank of England to 
three and a half per cent., and {no this wav 
probably the foreign money market will 
be able to ward off any further shipmeats 
of gold to us from abroad for a time 
Yet it is more than probable that if the 
present demand for our securities from 
London is maintained. nothing will 
prevent a resumption of gold {mports. 
Between seven and eight million dollars 
specie, it will be remembered, have 
come to us from France and Eagland 
during the past two months, which has 
given good assistance during the tlme in 
supplying our wants. The one thing that 
still draws down the bank balances is the 
absorption of our bank reserves by the 
Government Treasury, which, owing to 
the slow proeess of its payments for called 
bonds, is left powerless in its attempts to 
get this money back into the banks. The 
Treasury is acting as a great sponge which 
absorbs, with no means of getting squeezad, 
to use a homely illustration. The revenue 
of the Government is too large for its 
wants, and it has reached nearly the end 
of bond redemption unless it goes {ato the 
open market and buys four per cent 
and four and one-half per cent. bonds at 
a very high premium. It is known that 
quite a large number of banks have given 
notice te the Government Bink Depart 
ment that they intead withdrawing from 
the national banking system rather than 
substitute other Government securities for 
the three percent bonds that these last 
calls have, or will, deprive them of as 
their basis for circulation ; so that we may 
experience here a contraciln of our 
national currency, which would be, at 
this time of evident recuperation, a really | — 
serious element. It seems as if the 
utter incompetency of the last Congress 
to pass necessary laws for the proper 
protection of our financial system is 
becoming more evident every day, and 
ia Hable to lead to very unwelcome results. 
It is fortunate that our country has such 
natural resources that their development 
will overcome any amount of stupidity, 
ignorance, and selfish knavery found in 
Congress ; all the same, it is sincerely to be 
hoped that the fetters which these latter 
impose may soon be broken by a public 
sentiment that Congress will not dare to 
resist. Our National Legislature is rapidly 
becoming a positive block to the wheels of 
commercial progress, 

The earnings of raflways are still em- 
phatically Jarge. The returns of the Penn- 
sylvania Railway, ess’ of Pittsburg, for 
the month of A..cust, are, gross, $4 585 391, 
against $3 956 806 for August, 1885 ; a gain 


gain. The net earnings for the elght 
months of the year are $11,155,297, 
against $9 328 920 for the same perlod of 
1885 ; a clear gain of $1,826,377. The 
Northwestern Traffic Association, and the 
Western and Southwestern as well, are 
settling their differences, and finally agree- 
ing on pooling arrangements for long 
periods. The exports from the port of 
New York for the week amount to over 
$7,600,000, the largest figure reported for 
any week for the past six months 
we belleve. The coal trade is in 
a very favorable condition, and the 
coal stocks ia the market reflect this 
marked improvement in the enbanced 
value at which they are selling. The bond 
market, in the lower-priced bonds, is 
beginning to feel the impetus of this 
present share movement, and we may 
reasonably look for an advance in the 
Wabash issues, the Indiana, Decatur & 
Springfield second mortgages, the Ailautic 
& Pacific firsts, the Texas & Pacific 
Rilo Grandes, and also the New Orleans 
Division, the Texas Terminals, and the 
New York City and Northern firsts, to- 
gether with several other classes which as 
yet have rematned unappreciated Money 
closes five per cent. to six per cent. 
The bank statement is as follows : 
Loans, increase .........-+.... $178,100 


Specie, increase................. 2,550,600 
Legal tenders, decrease......... 822.090 
Deposits, increase..... ee 1,323,400 
Reserve, increase ............. 1,397,750 





Tne BELL or Justice —It is a baautt- 
ful story that in one of the old cities of 
Italy the king caused a bell to be hung in 
& tower in one of the public squares, an’ 
called it ‘tbe bell of justice,’ and com- 
manded that any one who had been 
wronged should go and ring the bell, and 
80 Call the magistrate of the city, and ask 
and receive justice. And when, in the 
course of time, the lower end of the bell- 
rope rotted away, a wild vine was tied to 
it to lengthen it; and one day an old and 
starving horse, that had been abandoned 
by its owner and turned out to dle, 
wandered into the tower, and, in trying to 
eat the vine, rang the bell. And the magts- 
trate of the city, coming to see who rang 
the bell, found this old and starving 
horse; snd he caused the owner of that 
horse, in whose service he had toiled and 
been worn out, to be summoned before 
him, and decreed that, as his poor horse 
had rung the bell of justice, he should have 
justice, and that during the remainder of 
the horse’s life his owner should provide 
for him proper food and drink and stable. 
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The American Investment Comeeny: of Em- 
metsburg. lowa b Seepoeate’. with up cap- 
ital of €500,000 with branches at Huron and 
Mitchell, Dakots, offer first M ‘arm Loans in 
Iowa, , Dakota, and Neb.. Princi — anc 
Interest Guaranteed. Also Von ou cent. De 
Bonds (ob! Ee of the Company), running 10 
me ears, secured by Mortgage loans deposited with = 

ercantile Trust Co., aN. Y. It also issues De 
mand Certificates of Deposit aS oes cent. interesé . 
Write for pamphiet and references, 

ome Office, Emmetsburg, lowa. 
E. 8 Ormsby, Pres., 150 Nassaa 8t., N. Y. 


Choice Farm Loans 
Negotiated by _ the 
photter County Bank, 
Gettysburg, Dakota. 
N. W, HARRIS & C0., 


115-117 Monroe St., CHICACO., 
BOND Of Counties, Cities, &c. of high grade a 
see Speciaity. Send for descriptive lists. 


MANHATTAN LIFE, 


OF NEW YORK—156 & 158 BROADWAY. 
The Annual Premium on a $1,000 Policy at the 

















I OE DIO in oc vn sensi veskdnoenaetes esas 30 18 
At the end of the twenty years the Company 
will return to the holder in cash ............ 500 U0 


While the $1.000 Insurance will have been se- 
cured for 20 years at the net cost of $1.63 for 
ped insurance per year. Or, if th: policy 

not surrendered at the end of the 20 


years, it becomes a pait-up policy of........ 1,005 00 
Any other amount will be in the same Pro- 
portions. 


These results are not estimated, but are fixed ine 
positive contract, the full face of the Policy mean- 
whiie being payable iu the event of the death of the 

. Thereis no forfeiture of payments on dis 
continuance of policy after three years, a 
Cash or Paid-up Value being Guaranteed by 
the terms of the New York Law. 
For ex amples at other ages and amounts and also 





of $629,085 Expense account increases 
this year so as to absorb $373,051 of this 


in = 10 ana 15 year plans, write to or apply at the 
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THE 


Fidelity Loan and Trust Co., 


OF STORM LAKR, IOWA, 

Offers to investors, at par and interest, its bonds 
bearing 6 per cent. (semi-annual) interest secured by 
mortgages on improved real estate, deposited with 
ths 


Metropolitan Trust Co. of New York, 
TRUSTEE. 
THESE BONDS ($1,000) ARE [ISSUED IN SERIES 
OF $°0,. 00, EACH ISSSE HAVING AN INDEPEND 
ENT MORTGAGE SECURITY REPRESENTING 
OVER $140 (00 OF PROPERTY, AND ARE KECOM 
MENDED 48S A SOPERIOR INV¥STMENT FO®@ 
TRUS? AND SIMILARFU a FOR WHICHSAFETY 
iS THE FIRST REQUISLI 
Fall information and bonds for sale at offices of 
WM. G. CLAPP, Treas, 
7 Nassau St., N. Y. 
JOHN PATON & CO, 
Finavelal Agents, 


52 William St., N. Y. 


EQUITABLE 

Mortgage Company, 
PARM .wsrant aries BONDS 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 


GUARANTEED. 
Capital, $600,000.00 


A pamphlet containing information cov- 
ering the history of Farm Mortgages for 
the past twenty-five years sent free on appli- 


cation. 

OF FICBHS: 
NEW YORK, 208 B’way, Evening Post B'ld’g. 
CHARLES N. FOWLER, V.F. 
BOSTON, 23 Court Street. 
H. H. FITCH, Manager 
PHILADELPHIA, 112 South Fourth Street. 
CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, Manager. 
KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
JOHN C 





AVERY, General Manager. 


3 WORD T CONSERVATIVE 


THE GERMAN SCRIEAN 
SECURITY LOAN AND. INV’T CO, 


RELIABILITY SIOUX FALLS, DAK. 
Capital Stock, 180,000, 
Negotiators of 7 per cent. First Mortgage Bonds— 
most desirable security, improved farms tn Da- 
kota, Minnesota, and lowa. Refer to our Board of 
Directors 

Hon. John A. Logan, Illinois ; 

Judge J. M. Batley, Freeport, Ih; 

E. A. Sherman, Pres { Min nnehaha National Bene 

A. E. Hull, Dire ctor, § Sioux Falla, Da 

Also to Hon. Wm. W indom, Winona, Minn. ; 

And German Insurance Co., Freeport, Il 

Address Chas. R. Dean, Seoretary, for information 
and eample lexnna 
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fA MAN. 


WHO |S UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT 1 THE 
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cH, ROCK ISLAND Crier cant 


reason ofits ce ntral position, close re latic n te » prin. 

ne lines East_of Chicago, and « l 
terminal pot nts West, North west ar as uthwest, is the 
only true middle link in tt ti s 
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direction between the Atlanti 
one Rock Island mai inline n 
0, Joliet, Ottawa, La Peo 
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Washington Fairfield, Ottumwe 
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lantic, Knoxvi le, Audu un t 

Council Bluffs, in lowa; “Gal latin, Trent 

Cameron and Kansas C ty, inM i aven h 

and Atchison,in Kansas; Albert Lea, > nneapolis and 

St. Paul, in Minnesota; Watertown, in Dak ota, and 

hundreds of intermediate cities, towns and villages 
The Great Rock Island Route | 

Guarantees Speed, Comfort and Safe ty to those who 

vt te 








travel over it. Its r rad ber Lis the 
track is of heavy steel. ts bridg res 
of stone and iron. ont - 5 stock 
skillcan makeit. Ithasallthe 
mechanical genius has invent« 
valuable. Its practical operat 
methodical—its discipli ine stric 
ury of its passenger accomm: 
the ne —unsurpassec din the worl 

All Express Trains between Chicag +o and the Mis ssourt 
River consist of Cx mf. xtauile Day ( oache s,magn 
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poe ae ‘unequ ale ad in 


Pullman Palace Parlor and Sleeping enn ; pa eo 
Dining Cars pre riding excellent ! i between 
Chicago, St. Joseph, Atchison and Kan ee ity—restful 


Reclining Chair Cars. 


he Famous Albert Lea Route 


and Jains 16 


Is the direct, favorite line between Chicage 
apolis and St. Paul. Over this route solid Fast 


















Trains run daily to the sl amt ne r re ores; | vic 
localities and hunting and fi- e grounds 
Minnesota. The ric oh whe t field sand grazi and 
interior Dakota are reac hed via Watertown. A sh 
desirable route, via Seneca and K unkak¢ 
rior inducements to travele een C 
dianapolis, Lafayette and Cx 
Atchison, Leavenworth, Kans as C 
Paul and intermediate Ps ints, All cle 
especially families, ladies and ct ren, rece 
officials and employes of K sland tra in 
re spectful c« ourtesy and ki reatmer 
For Tickets, Maps, Folder bta Linable ‘atall principal 
Ticket Offices in the United Sta and Canada—or any 
desired information, addres 
R. R. CABLE. E. ST. JOHN, E£. A. HOLBROOK, 
Pres’t & Gea’) M’g’r sepetinr en‘l M'g'r. Gea l Tkt. & Pasa. Agt, 
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HAMMOND. 


THE ONLY TYPE-WRITER AWARDED A “OL rn 
MEDAL AT THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 





Speed. Perfect aitetinbn, Uniferm 
Impression, Changeable Type, 
Durability 

t and apecimen © if writing address 


THE HAMMOND TYPE-WRITER CO., 


r pamphie 





142 Cen're Street ew York 
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WATKINGS L. M. CO., Lawrence, 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, £ 
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iJ. B, WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE C0. 


16 years perfect success, 12,531 Mortgages negotiated, aggregating $8,369,200 
All the Interest and Principal paid on day of maturity to amount of 


5,135,820 


e have decided to place ourselves on a plane above every competitor. 
Hereafter every mortgage that we negotiate will bear our full ines 1 


Interest 6 per cent, payable as in the past, by half yearly coupons, at the 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW YORK. 
Assets to the value of nearly a MILLION DOLLARS are pledged by our guarantee. 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET CONTAINING FACTS AND FIGURES, FORMS, AND 450 TESTIMONIALS 

Our Law Department will collect Bonds and other securities in all the Western States for ind 


ividuals and corporations 
Kansas, 
243 Broadway. 
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BOTH PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST, 3 
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Northern and Southern Capitalists. 


and New Hampshire. 


CORSICANA, 


Guaranteed 8% Loans & Debentures 


SECURED BY FIRST LIENS ON REAL 


NECOTIATED BY THE 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY. 


I 


A Corporation with a PAID UP CAPITAL OF 


ESTATE, 


$200,000 composed of 


Over Seven-eighths of Stockholders reside in New York, Massachusetts 
Send for Circulars and Forms. 


TETAS LOAN AGENCY, 


TEXAS. 
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A WITTY MINISTER. 


The ‘‘ Southern Bivouac” tells the fol- 
lowing stories of the Rev. R. J. Breckin- 
ridge: 

It is related that when he was President 
of the college at Jefferson, Pennsylvania, 
his attention was constantly called to the 
non-attendance of a majority of the stu- 
dents at church. He persistently inquired 
into the cause of this, and was as regu 
larly informed that it was due to the ill- 
ness of the absentees. On one occasion, 
however, he was so fortunate as to have 
near)y all of the students before him, and 
proceeded to improve it. 

** Young gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘ I under- 
stand quite well that, in common with the 
rest of mankind, you are not inclined to 
listen cheerfully to religious exhortation 
when an attempt is made to give it practt- 
cal applicaticn, yet there is one manifesta 
tion of an overruling Providence of which 
I fee! that I should eepecialiy remind you, 
as one in which you are especially con- 
cerned. There is not one of you, perhaps, 
who has not been prevented from attending 
cyurch nearly every Sabbath of this year 
by sickness of some sort. Now, how grate- 
ful you should be for that kind, although 
inscrutable, dispensation of divine mercy 
which provides that, while everybody is 
sick, no one shall die !” 

When he was 2 professor of the theo- 
logical seminary at Danville, Kentucky, he 
had a neighbor, a certalu Mr. Tomkins, 
whom he held in high esteem. Mr. Tom- 
kins was a Methodist, and he never met 
Dr. Breckinridge that a humorous polem- 
ical passage-at-arms did not follow. Once 
the Doctor felt sure that he had him on 
the hip. 

‘Tomkins, that last load of bay you 
sold me wasshort of weight. Now, while 
I can’t, of course, expect as much ofa 
Methodist as of a Presbyterian, still I 
looked for better treatment than that from 
you.” 

** Well, Doctor,” replied Mr. Tomkins, 
**that sort of thing must happen occa- 
sionally. You know that we Methcdists 
believe in such a thing as ‘falling from 
grace.’” 

**Oh, it isn’t your doctrine,” responded 
Dr. Breckinridge, ‘‘that I complain of. 
It isn’t what you claim ; but it’s the way 
you have of living up to your privileges.” 

The Presbyterians of Kentucky just be- 
fore and during the war were divided in 
allegiance, according to their political 
sympathies, between Dr. Breckinridge 
and Dr. Stuart Robinson. These two 
eminent divines, both so justly celebrated 
for intellectual superiority and learning, 
were no less distinguished by ardent and 
unyielding convictions, and aggressive, 
positive tempers, which inclined them to 
show no quarter in controversy, and to 
regard with very little favor either an 
opponent’s opinions or character. Dr. 
Breckinridge was an uncompromising 
Union man and fierce contemner of every- 
thing connected with secession and the 
South. 

Once during the war he was indulging, 
before an auditory of mixed politics, ina 
Ditter diatribe against Morgan’s command. 
A lady hearer of fervent Southern sympa- 
thies, having listened for some time in 
silence, but with much impatience, at 
length exclaimed : 

**T am astonished to hear you speak in 
that way, Dr. Breckinridge, of Morgan’s 
command, when you have two sons who 
are officers in it.” 

“Well, really, Madam,” said the Doc 
tor, blandly, ‘‘I hadn’t forgotten that 
fact. But Ican’t say that I have heard 
that they bring up the average of that 
crowd to any considerable extent.” 

‘Then what have you say about Tom 
Bullitt?” queried his fair enemy, tri- 
umphantly. ‘‘ You have always declared 
him to be the very best young man you 
knew. He has been your favorite and 
model, yet he has been with Morgan all 
the time.” 

** That,” sald the Doctor, after a mo- 
ment of apparently profound reflection, 
** was long a matter of sore distress to 


me, as well as of great wonder and per- 
plexity. 1 could not understand how the 
Lord could permit it. But finally the 
thought came to me like a revelation, that 
if Tom Bullitt hadn’t run off and jolned 
Morgan, his mother would have made him 
study theology with Stuart Robinson, and 
I humbly recognized that the ways of 
Providence are best.” 





CAN YOU READ? 


The capacity for reading a book—that 
is, for keeping the mind fixed on one 
argument or narrative for a perlod more 
or less prolonged—has always, in modern 
times, been much more widespread than 
the capacity for listening, owing to the 
fact that we all get our earliest mental 
training through books. As long, too, as 
books were the only sources of entertain- 
ment, and large numbers of more or less 
cultivated people lived in the country, and 
there were no newspapers or other period 
icals, and few amusements, and travel was 
rare and expensive, the habit of reading 
was kept up. But there is great reason to 
fear that, what with the newspapers and 
the magazines and the art gallerles and 
the museums and theaters, and facility 
with which we can get other people to 
gossip with us when we are both idle and 
lazy, the number of those who can or ever 
do read a book—even a novel, even a poor 
novel—is rapidly declining. In fact, we 
fear that any one who inquired among his 
friends, outside the professors and pro- 
fessional literary men, would find that the 
number of those who now ever read a 
serious book of any kind {s exceedingly 
small, and that those who read even novels 
is growing smaller. Most men who have 
not kept up the habit of reading, in fact, 
go to sleep over a serious book almost im- 
mediately, and throw down a novel after 
a few pages if the plot does not thicken 
rapidly, or the incidents are few. The 
thoughtful novel, such as George Ellot’s, 
filled with reflection and speculation, 
would fare much worse now, even coming 
from an author of her powers, than it did 
thirty years ago. The newspaper is fast 
forming the mental habits of this genera- 


to be too heavy, unless the articles or 
extracts are very short. The reader begins 
more and more to resent being asked to 
keep his attention fixed on any one subject 
for more than five minutes. In short, any 
one who flatters himself during the busy 
years of an active career, when he does no 
reading but newspaper reading, that he is 
going to become a reader of books at 8 
later period, when he gets more leisure, 
may rest assured that he is greatly mis- 
taken. When leisure comes he will find 
that a serious book will tire him or send 
him asleep in ten minutes, just asa dumb 
bell would tlre a long unused arm. To be 
able to read continuously for long perlods 
at any time of life, just as to be able to 
row or walk or ride, one must keep in 
practice year after year by doing more or 
less of it every day, or at least every week. 
The inan who finds that he shrinks from 
a book, and longs for a Sunday paper, 
may feel as sure that he mentally ‘‘ out of 
condition.”--[The Nation. 








THE CHINESE TELEPHONE. 

At the last meeting of the China Asiatic 
Society at Shanghai an instrument, which 
was a species of primitive telephone, wa: 
presented for inspection by Dr.Macgowan, 
of Wenchow. It consisted of two bamboo 
cylinders, from one and a half to two 
inches in diameter, and four ioches in 
length ; one end of each was closed by s 
tympanum of pig bladder, which was 
perforated for the transmitting string, th« 
latter being kept in place by being 
Knotted. This rude instrument is callec 
the “‘ listening tubes,” and is employed fo 
amusement as a toy, conveying whisper 
forty to fifty feet. It is unknown ir 
many parts of China, the provinces oj 
Che-kiang and Kiangsu being the onl; 
ones, 80 far as can be ascertained, wher 
the listening tubes are employed. Be 


tion ; and, in truth, even this is getting]! 


duced, about a century and a half ago, 
**the thousand-mile speaker.” This in- 
strument is described as ‘‘a roll of cop. 
per, likened to a pipe, containing an art! 
ficial device ; whispered into, and imme- 
diately closed, the confined message, 
however long, may be conveyed to any 
distance, and thus, in a battle, recent in- 
structions may be conveniently communti- 
cated. It is a contrivance of extraordi- 
nary merit.” The Inventor of the ‘‘ thou- 
sand-mile speaker,” one Chiang Shun- 
hsin, of Huicaou, flourished during the 
reign of Kang-hsi, during parts of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. He 
wrote on occult science, astronomy, and 
foreign physics, and the above descrip- 
tion of his invention was copied from his 
works into a provincial encyclopedia. 
At the time the Jatter work was published 
—in the reign of Kten Long—there was 
no longer an instrument of this kind in 
the province, as the ingenious invention 
appears to have perished with the stu- 
dent who contrived it.—| Nature. 








MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 
{s one of the best remedies for Coughs and Colds. 
Successfully used over fifty years. 

“That tired feeling” from which you suffer so 


much, particujarly in the morning, is entirely thrown 
olf by Hood’s Sarsapariila. 





No opium in Piso’s Cure for Consumption 
Cures where other remedies fail. 25 cents. 








The — perfect substitute for Mother's 
milk nvaluable in Chol infantum 
and Teething. A pre-digested food for Dys- 
peorics, Consumptives, Convalescents. 

rfect nutrient in all Wastin Diseases. 

uires no cooking. Our Book, The Care 
and Feeding of Infants, mailed free. 

YO IBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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‘4 Now is the time to get up orders for our 
celebrated TEAS and COFFEES. Teas 


of all kinds, from 30 to 75 cts. 
per pound. We defy the 
fAworld on price and 
quality. No house can 
give ol same quality 
of goods and premi- 
7 ums as we do. We have 
a host of useful and orna- 
mental articles to select from. 
send us your address (mention this publication) and we 
will mail you our Hlustrated Price and Premium List, and 
full particulars. Address NATIONAL TEA & COF- 
FEE CO., Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
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IN ADDITION TO OUR EXCLUSIVE 
NOVELTIES IN BOYS’ CLOTHING 
AND MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
CLOAKS AND DRESSES, WE HAVE 
MANUFACTURED FOR THIS SEASON 
A VERY ATTRACTIVE LINE OF GAR- 
MENTS FOR BOYS’ and CGIRLS’ 
SCHOOL WEAR-—AND WE KEEP THE 
BEST ASSORTMENT OF EVERY- 
THING, from HATS to SHOES, 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


Mail orders have careful and prompt attention. 


BEST & CO,, 


60 and 62 West 23d Strect, N. Y. 
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(Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measure) 
vill be inserted in this column for subscribers only. 
w fifteen cents per line.) ' 


A Lady, an excellent stenographer and ready 
*orrespondent, of good business ability, and 
*xperienced in benevolent work, would likea 
»osition of wider usefulness than she now holds’; 
ither as secretary, assistant secretary, or 
oanager to some society or corporation. Highest 
eferences. Address Benevolent Association, 
care Christian Union. 


Wented —An engagement as organist in Brook- 
\yn or vicinity. Have had five years’ experience. 
References furnished upon application. Address 








sides this toy, Chinese ingenuity pro- 


Miss Lily Yates, 854 Decatur Street, Brooklyn, 
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The Most Successfal PREPARED FOOD 


FOR NEW-BORN INFANTS, 


It may be used with confiderca when the 
mother is unable, wholly or in part, to nurse 
the child, as a safe substitute for mother’s milk. 

No other fvod answers so perfectly in such 
cases. It causes no disturbance of digestion, 
and will be relished by the child. 


In CHOLERA INFANTUM, 


This predige:ted ond easily assimilated Food 
will surely prevent fatal results. 


FOR INVALIDS, it is a Perfect Nutrient in 
either Chronic or Acute Cases. 


Hundreds of physicians testify to its great 
value. It will be retained when even lime- 
water and 'vilk is rejected by the stomach. In 
dyspepsia, and in ail wasting diseases, it has 
proved the most nutritious and palatable, and 
at the same time the most economical, of Foods, 
There can be made for an infant 


150 MEALS FOR $1.00. 


Sold by Druggists—25c., 50c , $1.00. 
Ge A valuable pamphlet on * The Nutrition 
of infants and Invalids ” free on application. 
WELLs, RicHarpDson & Co. Burlington, Vt 








ORGANS. 





Highest Honors at all Great World’s Exhibitions for 
ninetcen years. 100 styles, $22 to . For Cash, Easy 
Payments, or Rented. Catalogue, 46 pp., 4to, free. 


PIANOS. 


The Improved Method of Stringing, Introduced and 
perfected by Mason & HamLtn, {s conceded by com- 
pesent judges to constitute a radical advance in Piano- 
orte construction. 

Do not require one-quarter as much tuning as Pianos 
generally. escriptive Catalogue by mall. 





ORGAN & PIANO CO 


154 Tremont 8t., Boston, 149 Wabash Ave,, Chicago, 
46 B, 14th St, Union 8q.), N, ¥. 









HALF PRICE! 
4 The PHRENOLOGICAL 
4 JoURNAL is devoted to 
the study of Human 
Nature as taught by 
Phrenology, Physiog- 
: were nomy, Physiology, etc. 
AND F ~| $2a year; 20 cents a 

AS ACES number, ‘On trial 
\ . ad ’ three months, half 
x Now Ready. ; __ halt 
JIOW TOSTUDY THEM aie, Bote — 
a nd vais wv. ac eS88, 
Te ene eee eraser Fowler & Wells Co., 
andH.S.Drayton. 200p,200illus.400 753 Broadway, N. Y. 


ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and 
COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S \i: 


Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. 


It is one of the most 
popular and satisfac- 
tory in the market. . ; 
For sale by all Icad- . Jal 
ing dealers, oer” 

Price by mail $1.30. 
FOY, HARMON & 

CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 
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Chureh Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC, 
Over one hundred styles 


Wheeler Refiecto 
Refi 
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free. 
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- MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y. BELLS 


for Churcher, Schools, etc.; also 
Chimes and Peals. for more than 
half a century noted for superiority 
over all others. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Pree. 
VANDUZEN & TIFV Cleaine @ 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bell 
Cuimes anv Prats for CH URCHME ‘ee 
send te MeSH ANE & CO” 
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FUGITIVE POEMS. 


THE PRAYERLESS ONE. 


[Reprinted by request. } 

He never prays. The God of heaven has watched 

O’er all his steps, and, with that careful eye 

Which never sleeps, has guarded him from 
death, 

And shielded him from danger. Through the 
hours, 

The thoughtless hours of youth, a hand unseen 

Has guarded all his footsteps o’er the wild 

And thorny paths of life, and led him on 

In safety through them all. In later days, 

Still the same hand has ever been his guard 

From dangers seen and unseen, Clouds have 
lowered, 

And tempests oft have burst above his head, 

But that protecting hand has warded off 

The thunder-strokes of death; and still he 
stands, 

A monument of mercy. Years have passed, 

Of varied dangers and of varied guilt, 

But still the sheltering wings of love have been 

Outspread in mercy o’er him. He hath walked 

Upon the beauteous earth for many years, 

And skies, and stars, and the magnificence 

Of mighty waters, and the warning voice 

That speaks amid the tempest, and the notes 

Of softer tone that float on evening winds— 

All these have told him of a God who claims 

The homage of the soul. And he has lived, 

And viewed them in their glory as they stood, 

The workmanship of God; and there has 
breathed 

Around him, even from infancy, a voice 

That told of mercy bending o’er him 

With looks of angel sweetness—and of power 

Resistless in its going forth—but stayed 

By that seraphic mercy : still he stands," 

Cold and unfeeling as the rock that braves 

The ocean billows ; still—he never prays. 


He never prays. A lonely wanderer cast 

On life’s wild, thorny desert, urging on 

His heedless steps through many a secret snare 
And many a danger. Darkness closes round 
His dubious path, save here and there a ray 
That flits along the gloom ; but still he seems 
From some bewildered meteor of the night 

To ask for guidance and direction still. 


He never prays! 
Earth's many voices send their songs 
Of grateful praise up to the throne 
Of the Eternal—-morning, noon, and night ; 
On every side around him swell the notes 
Of adoration, gratitude, and joy ; 
The lake, the grove, the valley, and the hill 
Swell the loud chorus ; and some happy hearts, 
Redeemed from error and restored to peace, 
And blest communion with the Holy One, 
Join In the glad, the humble, blissful strain ; 
But still—he never prays. 


When evening spreads 
Her solemn shades around him, and the world 
Grows dim upon his eye, and many stars, 
Scattered in glory o’er the vault of heaven, 
Call on the spirit to retire awhile 
From earth and its low vanities, and seek 
The high and holy intercourse with God 
Vouchsafed to mortals here—he never prays ! 


When morning kindles In the eastern sky, 
With all its radiant glory, and the sun 

Comes up in majesty, and o’er the earth 
Wakes all her active tribes to busy life, 

And breaks the deathlike solitude that reigned 
Erewhile o’er Nature's face ; when on his eye 
Earth smiles in beauty ’neath the lucid ray. 
And feathered songsters pour their strains of joy 
Upon his ear—still not a note of praise 

Or humble prayer arises from his lips. 

Morn after morn returns, in all its sweet 

And peaceful loveliness, and oft invites 

His spirit to commune with God ; but still 

He spurns the offer—still he never prays. 


Short is the dream of life. Its days of care, 
Its hours of pleasure, soon will pass away : 
And on the wondering eye shall pour the broad 
Unceasing splendor of eternity. 
Oh ! when the scenes of life have faded all, 
Like morning visions, and my spirit views 
Its deeds remembered in the book of life, 
Then may it not be found recorded there 
Of me—He never prays. 
— [New Jerusalem Messenger, July 14, 1855. 


CHURNING SONG. 
By Lriuman M. Tompson. 


To and fro, to and fro, slowly swings the churn ; 


‘To and fro, to and fro, crimson roses burn : 
Drowsy ecarlet poppies sway 
Where the morning breezes play ; 
To and fro, to and fro, waves the nodding fern; 
O'er the clover, far away, 
Laden bees and perfumes stray, 
Mingled with the catbird’s lay : 
To and fro, to and fro, 
In the sunny glow. 


Rocks a cradle to and fro (while the churn I 

swing); 

In the maple, rocking slow, children of aking ; 
Monarchs of this castle fair, 
Horsehair builded. hung in air, 

Golden robins, to and fro, flash on vivid wings ; 
From the nest the young birds call ; 
Oak-leaf shadows, soft and small, 
Like the moments’ foctsteps fall ; 

To and fro, to and fro, * 
Swift they come and go, ; 





THE EARTHQUAKE OF 1811. 


[The recent earthquake has recalled to some 
one the following literary curlosity published in 
1813 by Amos Taylor, and described as * a solemn 
ode on diverse earthquakes in the southern parts 
of North America (particularly on the Mississippi 

River) in 1811 and 1812.’"} 


Among those certain signs of late, 
Which point us to our final state, 
Behold the wonders of the Lord, 
And learn to tremble at his word. 


The solid earth begins to shake ! 

High hills and mountains how they quake ! 
Rocks burst in twain, the fire ascends, 

And sul'phrous vapors fill the plains. 


Majestic Mississippi view 

What scenes of terror open, new ! 

Its bed convuls’d where waters roll’d, 
Its banks cave in, as we are told. 


Our boatmen, fill’d with great surprise, 
Some islands sink and others rise ; 

Huge trees and rocks fly bolting down, 
With dreadful sounding underground. 


Hot streams of water roll along. 

Large caverns stop the frighted throng 
Till, shook while tot'ring on the brink, 
They could not help themselves, but sink ! 


One human being spouted through, 

By water passage, saved s0, 

While others perish under ground, 

Were crushed to death, or else were drown'd. 


Eruptions moving all abouat— 

Volcanic matter spouting out— 

Sea-coal ascending t’'ward the sky ; 
Logs, trees, and stones, see how they fly ! 


MY GUEST. 


Came to my heart’s wide door one fateful day 

A pale brown stranger, with a face of woe ; 

And ere my impetuous heart could bid him go, 

The stranger's hand on mine in protest lay. 

A voice of mournful melody cried ** Nay ! 

Deny me not, thou art ungentle so. 

Look in my face ; my name and lineage know, 

Lest in thy haste thou drive a friend away. 

My name is Pain, and I am born of Love.” 

My heart leaped up the sacrilege to prove, 

But stopped before the witness of those eyes. 

. Ah, for that saving kinship,” it replies, 

« Be welcome, thousandfold. I am more blest 

Than crowned king to have thee for my guest !” 
— [Boston Transcript. 


CURIOUS EFFECT OF ARCTIC COLD. 


A person who has never been in the 
polar regions can probably have no idea 
of what cold really is; but by reading the 
terrible experiences of Arctic travelers in 
that icy region some notion can be formed 
of the extreme cold that prevails there. 
When we have the temperature down to 
zero out-of-doors we think it bitterly cold, 
and if our houses were not as warm as at 
least 60 deg. above zero, we should begin 
to talk of freezing to death. Think, then, 
of living where the thermometer goes 
down to 35 deg. below zero in the house, 
in spite of the stove ! Of course in such a 
case the fur garments are piled on until a 
man looks like a great bundle of skins. 
Dr. Moss, of the English polar expedition 
of 1875 and 1876, among other odd things, 
tells of the effect of cold on a wax candle 
which ho burned there. The tempera- 
ture was 35 deg. below zero, and the doc- 
tor must have been considerably discour- 
aged when, upon looking at his candle, 
he discovered that the flame had all 
it could do to keep warm. It was 
so cold that the flame could not melt 
all the wax of the candle, but was 
forced to eat its way down the candle, 
leaving a sort of skeleton of the candle 
standing. There was heat enough, how 
ever, to melt oddly shaped holes in the 
thin walls of wax, and the result was a 
beautiful lace-like cylinder of white, with 
a tongue of yellow flame burning inside 
it, and sending out into the darkness 
many streaks of light. This is not only a 
curious effect of extreme cold, but it 
shows how difficult it must be to find any- 
thing like warmth in a place where even 
fire itself almost gets cold. The wonder 
is that any man can have the courage to 
willingly return to such a bitter region 
after having once got safely away from It, 
and yet the truth is that it is the very 
hardship and danger which attract them. 
—[Eclectic Magazine. 














DISSIPATION IN WORK. 
Every now and then we bear of a busi- 
ness man beginning the labor of the day 
at seven o’clock in the morning and 





expecting his clerks and employees also to 
rise with the lark, no matter if they have 
gone to bed with that gay bird but a few 
hours previously. It is considered an 
energetic, a glorious, a praiseworthy pro 
ceeding to tack on to the first of the day 
what, by every law of hygiene, should be 
condensed in the latter portlon of our 
working hours. In reality,fnothing can 
be more foolish. Men whodo not find the 
twelve hours allotted to digging and delv- 
ing sufficient to cover the ground had bet- 
ter leave it uncovered, or, if they see fit to 
alter the programme by cramming the 
business of the day into that time devoted 
to cock-crowing, don’t flatter them by 
admiring their misdirected force. There 
is dissipation in work as well as in other 
tastes, and the results are as disastrous, 
though perhaps more virtuous, than some 
others wot of.—[ Boston Herald. 








UNCOVERING THE SpHINx.—A Pearls 
dispatch to the London ‘*‘ Standard ” says 
that M. Maspero, who from family cir- 
cumstances has found it necessary to re- 
linquish the superintendence of the 
important archeological excavations now 
in progress in Egypt, has just given at the 
Academy of Inscriptions an interesting 
account of his latest discoveries. With 
regard to the great Sphinx, M. Maspero 
stated that the works of this year had 
lowered the surface of the ground sur- 
rounding the monument by sixteen meters, 
Little more had now to be done before it 
could be ascertained whether the Sphinx 
rested on a pedestal. From the appear- 
ance of the Sphinx, now that it is so far 
disclosed, M. Maspero inclined to reject 
the opinion that it was carved on a huge 
rock commanding the plain. He considers 
that the plateau was hollowed out into an 
immense basin, at the center of which the 
rock intended to be sculptured into the 
Sphinx was left intact. Among the nu- 
merous‘excavations made M. Maspero men- 
tioned an untouched sepulcher of the twen- 
tieth dynasty, even the priests’ seals on the 
doors remaining as when placed there. 








A COMPLEX CASE, 


One of the most widely known men in the 
United States, particularly in the extending 
circles of Temperance organizations, is the 
Prohibition candidate at the recent election 
for Governor of the State of New York, A. A. 
Hopkins, Esq., of the City of Rochester. He 
did not receive sufficient votes to elect, but 
one thing is certain, from the test of his 
qualifications in the editorial chair of a very 
widely circulated newspaper, he po 


31 
So thoroughly identified with Hood's Sarsaparilia 
is not a catch line only, but is absolutely true of this 
Preparation ; and it is as absolutely true that it can 
honestly be applied only to Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which is the very best tonis medicine and blood 
purifier, Now, reader, prove it. Take a bottle 
home and measure its contents. You will find it to 


hold 100 teaspoonfuls. Now read the directions, 
and you will find that the average dose for persons 
of different ages is less than a teaspoonfal. Thus 
economy aud strength are peculiar to 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 

“TI have been in poor health aeveral years, suffer 
ing from indigestion, restlessness in the night, and 
in the morning I would get up with a very tired 
feeling. After taking only a part of the first bottle 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilla I could rest well all night 
and feel refreshed when I woke up. I must say 
that Hood's Sarsaparilla is all it is recommended to 
be.” Mas. H, D. Wiyans, 210 East Mason Street, 
Jackson, Mich. 


Builds Up the System 
““My daughter received much benefit from the 
use of Hood's Sarsaparilia as an excellent tonic 
after a protracted attack of bronchial pneumonia.” 
Rev. F. H. ADams, New Hartford, Conn. 


+ J . 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Gold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared by 

C, I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar =— 


JAMES PYLES 








m™ BEST THING KNOWN 
WASHING BLEACHING 


IW HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMA% 
INGLY snd gives universal satisfaction 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLUNE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK 
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the ability to have filled the position with 
credit had he been chosen, The pbysiclans 
to whom he writes the following letter, there- 
fore, have reason to value it very highly, asa 
voluntary testitaonial : 
Rocuester, N. Y., Dec. 2, 1885, 

Drs. STARKEY & PALEN: Gentlemen,—Per- 
mit me to express my hearty recognition of 
the good your Compound Oxygen treatment 
has done in my own household. One of our 
family has been several years afflicted with a 
combination of lung, head, and nerve difficul- 
ties very severe, and resisting every form of 
medical application. He had tried physicians 
literally by the score; changes of climate, 
South and West ; and had grown hopeless 
nearly altogether. "You know how com was 
his case, and how apparently beyond help, for 
he visited you A a when but just able 
to be off his You did not think him 
curable. Norcan I say that he was cured ; 
but he was amazingly helped. He tried the 
Compound Oxygen with little faith in it, and 
his cough grew less, his strength greater. 
His nervous condition improved steadily. 
Whenever the Oxygen was intermitted for a 
time he lost ground. Last spring he had be- 
come so well and strong that the Treatment 
did not seem ne , and he gave it up. 
He had regained his former weight ; his cough 
was rarely ever heard, by night or day ; he 
walked about with vigor, and attended ac- 
tively to business. His wonderful improve- 
ment surprised himself and all who knew 
him. Yours, etc., 

A. A. Hopxins. 

Drs, STARKEY & PALEN, 1,529 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, the dispensers ‘of this remarka- 
ble curative agent, will send, without charge, 
their Treatise on Compound Oxygen, giving 
all desired information in regard to it, toany 
applicant. 








Rheumatism and the Gout cease their twinges 
f the affected part is daily washed with Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap, which banishes pain and renders 
the joints and muscles supple and elastic. It is 
at the same time a very effective clarifier and 
beautifier of the skin. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, Bo. 
GermanCorn Remover ki!!sCorns, Bunions,250 
Hil?'s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown. Sa, 





Pike’s Toothache Drops cure ia] Minute, a, 
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PISO'S -CURE;FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 

a Best a Syrup. Tastes good. Use 
in time. Sold by Co 














PARKER’S 
Se the popular favorite for dressing 
the hair, Restoring color when 
5 ray, and preventing Dandruff. 
¥ : t cleanses the scalp, stops the 
i is sure to please, 
b> z hair falling, and is sure 
me Cc 50c, and $1.00 at Druggists, 
by Pecx’s Pat. ImpRovep 
a. Cusniengp Ear Drums, 
Whis Sar FREE ~~ netly, 
Comfortable, ie the Tilustrated book & proc Addresa 


or call on F, HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N. Y. 


OW PRINTING. PAYS 
“2 P 


Noe Sis paper. 









cp ‘' The Proof of the Pudding,” 
Tr How richly it pays to own a bacael 
Press is shown ip @ handsome little 
book, containing several hundred 
** proofs,” from the 15,000 people who 
have Model Presses. Business men, 
Clergymen, Teachers. Boys, Girls, 
persons out of work,—eve rybody in- 
terested. A Press and Outfit com- 
- eg from $5.00 to $10.00 and up. 


At . iT k mailed free. Address, 
FiMPROVED. : 2. 





he Model Presa Co., Limited, 
918 Arch St, Philadelpaia, 
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COSTUMES AT RETAIL. 


We are prepared to offer our 
PARIS Fall and Winter Importa- 
tion of NOVELTIES in Suits, 
Wraps, Cloaks, and Jackets. 

Also, those of our own manu- 
facture from the most desirable 
materials and designs. 


CLOTH DEPARTMENT. 


Now open, GENTLEMEN’S 
fall and winter Suitings, Trouser- 
ings, and Qvercoatings in the best 
makes and newest London styles. 

Also, Ladies’ plain and fancy 
“French,” ‘ English,” “ Scotch,” 
and “Irish” DRESS CLOTHS 
in large variety. 


We are showing a magnificent 
collection of NOVELTIES, includ- 
ing combinations in Silks, Satins, 
Plushes, Velvets, etc. 

Also, special lines manufact- 
ured EXCLUSIVELY for this 
house, to which we ask an in- 


spection. 


Broadway AH 196 ét. 


NEW YORK. 
GREAT SPECIAL SALE. 


CARPETS.|E 


ROYAL WILTONS. 


OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION, AN INVOICE 
OF RARE NOVELTIES IN EXCLUSIVE DE- 
SIGNS JUST RECEIVED. PRICES EXCEED- 
INGLY LOW. 


BODY BRUSSELS. 


500 DIFFERENT STYLES BEST 5-FRAMES, 
AT ABOUT TBE PRICE OF AN ORDINARY 
TAPESTRY. 


INGRAIN CARPETS. 


1,00 Pes. BEST ALL-WOOL EXTRA SUPERS AT 
LESS THAN MANUFACTURER'S COST 
OF PRODUCTION. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


5 Pes. SILK BROCATELLES, $3.50 PER YD. 

100 Pes. SILK TAPESTRIES. $1.25 PER YD. 

su0 Pes. SILK AND MOHAIR PLUSHES, $1.50 PER 

YD. 
200 Pairs JUTE VELOUR CURTAINS, $3.00; 
WORTH $35 00 PER PAIR. 

1,000 Pairs CHENILLE CURTAINS, $12.00; WORTH 
$15.00 PER PAIR. 

50) Pairs RAW SILK CURTAINS, $3.00; WORTH 
$1.0) PER PAIR. 


WINDOW SHADES (A Specialty). 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO, 


SIXTH AVE. AND 13TH 8T. 


WASTE 


EMBROIDERY SILK. 

Our Factory Ends of Embroidery Silk are 
known far and wide, and are in great demand. 
Price, 40 cents per box. Club orders of ten 
boxes get one extra. Crazy Stitches in each 
package. One dozen applique flowers and 
fignres, only 50cents. Send Postal Note. 

THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 











THE CHRISTIAN _ 


UNION. 








Upholstery Goods. 


RETAIL 
DEPARTMENT 


W.&d Sloane! <4 


Vol 34, No. 14. 
———— | 








RH. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8T., 
NEW YORE. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


THE UNITED STATES FOR 
4BRATED 


SOLE ANS. 


Sars S 


oe ath BRAND 
$ 
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Are now prepared to offer their 4S 


Oe 5 
new Importations in oy of > JERFUL WEARING 
7 


Upholstery Goods, 
Suitable for CURTAINS, 
_ PORTIERES, =< 
WALL HANGINGS 


They would also call attention 
to their assortment of fine 


Brocatelles, 


which for beauty of design ae 
ricnness of coloring cannot bs 
excelled. 


Special designs and estimates 
furnished if desired. 


Broadway, 18th & 19th Streets, 


NEW YORK. 
DR. JAEGER'S 


Gonitary Woolen System Co, 


827 and 829 Broadway, 
New York. 


L. C. HOPKINS, Manager. 





DR. aeneens WOOLEN CLOTHING 1s called san- 

because the garments are “ medicated.” 

use they are reg of a material provided 

ofananimal. A material, 

wtore, ‘endowd. wil wit hsp ee (non conduc 

lity to moisture) which 

a it auxiliary to io the functions of that great 
po REGULATING ORGAN, the Human Skin. 

garments are all made of absolutely pure 

woah an and nd of every description for men, women, and 


The materiel is also woven, cut, and made with 
spetial referenc : to its relations to the body, ana 
tomically and physiologically. 

Every garment, therefore, made under the Jaeger 
System ‘is sanatory—that i«, conducive to heaith, 
preserving, improving, and restoring it. 

The Underwear mavufactured from “ oe 
a me 4 bag | texture = natural, gray, un 
eyed wool, is “smoo has silk,” Goss not 

‘irritate the aa” can be om with the greatest 
comfort in summer and win 


ih. SA, of this Underwear, ‘De Hakt. President 
‘ational Health Societ 


. ak a Great Britain, 
says: "I to Hygiene of the 
highest tmportance.” 

THE SANATORY BOOTS AND SHOBRS, worn — 
the SanaTorRy = keep the feet clean, a. ¢ 
and = - from corns and other foot 


W. Lrowarp, of Bristol, Eng., 8: 

“THILI used your boots, I never ew what it was 
to have warm feet in winter,” and of the 

SaNATORY pb + nay keep — forehead dry 
and same wri ter states: t is the most 
comfortable hat I have ever had.” 

THE SANATORY BEDDING, of pure, uadyed Wool 
protective against coid and chills, 
ive to sound. restfal si , cope, 


oF gre eee Dl ecenaes ts ome race, heat t: 

e auty, 

comfort, and conventen ¢, in all whtch Fes i; 
teed J 





orders References yy H. B. 
CLaFLos & Co., New York; Bax oF * sue MerTROPO- 
us, New York ; Messrs av HITE & Co., ers, 
No.7 Street ; Kerester & Co., Bankers, 
No. 6 Wall Street. July, 1886. 





DUPLICATE :="=="<=, 
WEDDIN aris 
PRESENTS. wists 
1H. JOHNS ON, 
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EeLVETEEN, 


NOTED FOR ITS UNEQUALED COLOR AND FIN 
ISH. THIS FAST PILE DRESS AND MANTLE VEL- 
VETEEN WAS AWARDED THE ONLY GOLD MED 
ALS AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION AT 
VIENNA IN 1873, PARIS 1878, and NICE 1833. 


TO PREVENT IMITATIONS A RED STAR WILL BE 
FOUND STAMPED ON THE BACK OF EVERY 
SECOND YARD. 

THESE GOOD3 ARE OF ENGLISH MANUFACTURE, 
24 INCHES WIDE, AND IN 39 DIFFERENT COLORS. 


PRICE, 74 CENTS. 


SAMPLES MAILED ON APPLICATION, AND MAIL 
ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


James McCreery & Co. 


display this week a special shipment 
of rich Plush and Wool Fabrics for 
the Fall and Winter Season. 

A very large stock of Black Silks 
in the newest and most approved 
weaves are now on exhibition. 

Special notice is given of a great 
salein their Linen Department. Fine 
Bleached Table NPamasks will be of- 
fered at 50 cts .65 cts. 75 cts, 85 cts., 
and $1 per yard ; also a great variety 
of fine Table-cloths, Napkins, Tow- 
els, etc., ata large discount from 
regular prices. 

Mail orders receive prompt atten- 
tion. 


Broadway and (ith Street, 
NEW YORK. 








Fine French China and Best Porcelain 


AT LOW PRICES. 
Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces. B12 (K 
fine White French China Dinner Sets, ted "es 22 
Gold-band China +o Seta. 44 pices, $8.50; te 7 
Richly Decorated Ch pl 12 © 
ted Chamber Bete, 10 pleces, $4; w white.. 3 0) 
Decorated Dinner Sets, all colors ‘and designs, $x 


upwards. 
yns ere Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc., 


"AL ALL HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 
List mailed free on application. 


Catslogne and Price- 
VERRINOER & OERSYSHIRE, 


UCCERBOT? 

HADLEY’S, 1-17 “Cooper. Institute, N. ¥. City. 
Sere pape’ Land placed on car or steamer free of 
sharge. Oo. ». i. oF on receipt of P.O. M. Order. 


-" 


BAQUET INSTITUTE for youns tates ana 


EDUCATIONAL. 








Chideen Mount Holl 
J. A thorough French and Enel 

welfth year begins Sentember 15 a Home ine at 
MISS HARRIET STUART T HAQUET, F T, PRINCIPAL, 


RIGHTON HEIGHTS SEMI ~~ 
NARY. For Young ia 
Brighton. Staten Island. 
. W. COOK, Ph. *n Prinetpal. 


CAE UGA LAGE NAT ARyY ACADEMY, 
Aurora, N. Y. . FLINT, Principal. 











\LABRIC * SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
861 Madison Ave. 

reopens Seprembver 30. Junior and Advanced Courses. 
Special attention given to Coll Preparation. 
Pupils prepared here admitted to Wellesley College 

without further examination. Boarding pupils at 
moderate terms. Miss NORTH and Miss Ba RNES 
stl a 








D ARIEN, CONN. Mrs. Mead’s Home School for 
Girls and Young Ladies reopens October 4, 1896. 

Excellent advantages in Languages, Music. and Art. 
Christian home, thorough culture. Pupils fitt-d for 
Wellesley in this school admitted without further 


examination on our oe 
— ee UE aa cate. For circulars ad- 





NGLISH AND FRENCH &( 

IIE FOR BOARDING AND Payer 'PILS 
No. 1.700 Green Street, Philadelphia. 
Not a fashionable oe Its atm is to help girls to 

e accurate thin 
women. Post- Eeadente Goumen ns dalty MeO 


circulars address the Principal, M ise ROVER. - 


EMPSTEAD INSTITUTE, 
Hempstead. Long Island, N 

A Thorough Enghsh Boarding Sc havi fur Boys. 

Primary. Intermediate. Higher English and 

; on 1ercial Courses. "Twenty-seventh year 

egins September 15. Catalo; 

Application. Gass ens on 


K srsseesiaes TRAINED 








Rare opportunities afforded. Send for circ 
to ST Ni NURMAL SCHOOL, Oswego, N. al 


Iss ag [ESA RDS SC HCOL ge J 
a) ADIE* AND CHILD ow 
~ sauee BMontclaie. N. 

ome n wy = under th 
of the Princi pal, Fn onpee _Mrs : P Resting, 
For circulars, ad nos ies SS L F. HUBBARD. 








IS8 SPRING’S EROS ASH AND F 
M's CHOOL FOR YOU \ Dine NG 
© tL Dee GN, No. ‘21 Fast Tnteeys Ast Street, near 
Park Avenue, will reopen Tuesda » September 28, 
Drawing, Elocution, Calisthentes, ‘and Sewing in-, 
_- Lome through the year on Literature, 
story, Architecture, etc. S — course f 
vanced pupils. At home vannid MG or ad: 


Misses A. and i. Falconer Perrin’s 


Girls’ School, 2,02! Fifth Avenue. Eignth year, Four 
departments. Native Teachers in French and Ger- 
a Highest Standard. Boarding pupils 85004 











A} iss E. L. KOUE®’ ®CHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES AND C ay DEER, 
o 45 East 6sib S1., New Yo 
Morning and Afternoon Classes tow 4 Ndiitte. 
paaenane Sepiember 30. 


MONROE COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 


C. Wesley Emersoa, M.D., President. 
Assisted by fourteen teachers, including such names 
as J. W. Churchill, A.M., Wm. J. Rolf, A.M. Theo- 
dore D. Weld, A. M., L.’ Alonzo Butterfield, A.M. 
Rev. J. T Duryeu, D.D., Rev. Wm. kK. Alger, Nella 
Brown. The largest number of teachers and regu 
lar students of any School of Oratory or Elocution 
in America. s ee conferred. Send for circulars. 
Address L. M. Saunderson, A M , Secretary, Wes 
leyan Hail, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





N OUNT aoa (N. J.) ACADEMY FOR ROYS. 
i WwW ALRADT (Yale, 75), Principal. 








Rs. CC. M. WILKINSON'S 
M sc HOOL On GIRLS. Te, 


rac N.Y. 

Number strictly. limited, School year ~ 
Wednesday. September 15, 1886. Refers to 
Henry Ward Beecher, Rev Carroll Cutie, Hon. 
James B, Angell, Hon. Andrew D. White. 





YACK-ON-THE-HUDSO 
o - a WILLISTINE 3 7 ve 
ome ScHOOL for Youn Thorough 
instruction In English Music, et the Languages. 
Lectures upon Art and Fore yack BY , 
Misses J. A. & J. KEMPSHALL, N 








EDUCATIONAL. 


past TEACHERS, and Foreion, 
provided for Families. Schools, and Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents 
Schoo! Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
1, W. SCHERMERHORN & ©O.,7 East 14th 8t.. N. Y. 


A FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL 














or Roth Sexes which is expected to al the best. 
Evers thing potese. New (1886) —lower 
stories granite, upper of brick Hill country, 2 
miles from New York, ef from Si Per ~ 
#225. ch ppaq tal inl natitate, 
paqua, 





BAR yuEe OGICAL SEMIFARY 
Professor Francis B. Denio, Bangor, Pee. 


N, C MBBE LARS C . 
RIDGETON ted — 4 TI J: 





removed 


tor young lad ld: known for eneive 
a8 Zeune Ladies ie , Camden, N.J 
ioher home in geton,N.J. The residence is one 
of the finest in “$A nrge Bnet cat trees boltt-on Bish 
y 





of w! can Re excelled. climate 
mild 1 





Fall term cee, ne with fal rem 
Prinetpal. 





PEEKSKILL (N.Y) MILITARY Academy. 


Riverview Academy, 


Prepares for College and the Government Acad- 
emies, for Business and Social relations. Thorough 
Military Instruction. Springfield Cadet Rifles. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principais. 








ee MI*“SES GRAHAM (successors to the 
Misses Green). formerly of No. 1 Fifth Ave., will 
reopen their Engiish and French Boarding and Da 
School for Young La‘ties on Ole Sept. 30, 14 
at No. 63 Fifth Ave., New York Cit; 


so NATIONAL SCHOOL 


Elocution # Oratory. 


a aber! oxpontopess staff 4 teachers. Diplo- 
rees, ourteen ear ins S 
‘ember orth, Send for catal oe ‘he 





Philade!phia. 


Wells. College for Young Ladies, 


RORA, CAYUGA LAKE, N. 
FULL cout LEGIATE Course of Stody.~ “Superior 
eB 4 4- MUSIC and ART. Location unsur- 
passed f. beouty and healthfulness, Session be- 
gins September 1 1886. Send for Catalogue. 
FRISBEE. D.D., President. 


38h, SEAR. hg tay as, 
paar fe ot for Noung Ladies. unl 

sh mend ne “tho 
to the equally 


SAMUEL WELLS BU a 








Paine 


u t 
secretary, John H. Bechtel, 1127 G ira ‘Sereot 


